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A Srupy IN THE RELATIONS OF JEAN PAUL TO 
ROMANTICISM. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Friedrich Rochlitz, who as editor of the Leipsic Musika- 
lische Zeitung first introduced E. T. A. Hoffmann to the Ger- 
man reading public, relates an interesting interview with the 
author soon after the appearance of the first volume of the 
Fantasiestiicke in Callot’s Manier. In reviewing the work 
for his paper, Rochlitz had declared, “was,” to quote his 
words, “kein Mensch verkennen konnte—er (Hoffmann) 
ahme im Stile und einigermaszen in der Form iiberhaupt, dem 
Jean Paul nach.” Hoffman was enraged, and poured out 
his feelings in the vigorous and excited fashion, so well known 
to those who had in any way excited his ill will.’ 


1 Allg. Musik. Ztg., Nr. 41, 9. Okt., 1822, The sketch, written immedi- 
ately on receipt of the news of Hoffmann’s death, was reprinted in Fr. 
Rochlitz, Fiir Freunde der Tonkunst, Lpzg., 1825, 11, 27. 
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Rochlitz’ opinion, however, was echoed by Richter himself. 
In a letter to Rellstab, written many years later, Jean Paul 
gives Hoffmann anything but complimentary criticism, and 
does not hesitate to say that the best he had written was 
stolen goods, stolen especially from Tieck and himself.' 
Allowing something for Richter’s thorough alienation from 
the Romanticists and something more for his egotism, his 
opinion has nevertheless been echoed by most professional 
historians of German literature. Goedeke sets Hoffmann 
directly under the ban of Jean Paul’s form ;? Julian Schmidt 
finds an inner congeniality between the two ;* Gottschall 
calls him “den Jean Paul der Romantik,” and elsewhere 
“den karikierten Jean Paul;”* Kirchner puts him down 
as a “Schiiler Jean Pauls,”* and Hirsch as a “ verwandter 
Geist.”"° Especially among the French literary historians, 
who are disposed in general to overrate Hoffmann’s import- 
ance, there is a tendency to put the little Geisterseher and 
Jean Paul side by side. Heinrich calls them “es premiers 
des romanciers humoristes,”’ and to others the influence of 
Richter’s style on Hoffmann appears incontestable.* Dr. 
Ellinger, the author of the most important work on Hoff- 
mann, although conceding Richter’s influence, makes import- 
ant reservations, restricting it to Hoffmann’s earlier years, 
and emphasizing, on the other hand, the importance of the 
Romanticists for his development.° 


? Rellstab’s ‘‘ Bliitter der Erinnerung.’’ Morgenblatt, 1839. Nr. 258. Sp. 
1030 ff. Cf. Nerrlich, Jean Paul und seine Zeitgenossen, B. 76 ( cited below 
as ‘‘Ztg.’’), S. 256. 5 Grundriss zur Geschichte d. d. Dichtung, vii, 472. 

2 “Die empfehlende Vorrede Jean Pauls spricht nichts weiter aus, als die 
innere Verwandtschaft.’’ Geschichte d. d. Nationallit. im 19. Jahrh., 11, 373. 

* Die deutsche Nationallit. des 19 Jahrhs., 1, 482. 

5 Geschichte d. d. Nationallit. des 19 Jahrhs., S. 120. 

® Geschichte d. d. Lit., m1, 344. 

" Hist. d. d. Littérature allemande, 111, 176. 

*For instance, Bossert in the Grande Encyclopédie, xx, 175. 

°E. T. A. Hoffmann. Sein Leben und seine Werke. Hamburg, Lpzg., 94, 
P. vu, 39, and elsewhere. 
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Thus far no one seems to have undertaken a careful search 
through Hoffmann’s published works and such letters and 
fragments of his diary as have seen the light for elements 
which may have been due to vivid and persistent impressions 
derived from the early and constant reading of Richter.’ 
The object of the present paper is to show the results of such 
a search as revealing characteristics which may be safely 
described as “ Richteresque.” In the case of two authors so 
essentially different in character and style it is unsafe to say 
more. 


PERSONAL RELATIONS AND REFERENCES. 


In the first place, it should be noted that the references to 
Richter in Hoffmann’s works are few in number. Hoffmann 
was almost as omnivorous in his reading as Jean Paul him- 
self; and he conscientiously gives his sources, wherever an 
old chronicle of Wagenseil’s or a Mirchen of Gozzi’s or a 
forgotten English novel furnishes the theme for one of his 


stories. References to Shakspere and Schiller, to Tieck and 
Mozart abound; but for mention of really congenial and 
deeply related spirits, of Lawrence Sterne, of his fellow- 
countryman Hippel and of Richter, we must look thru 
his letters and diary and lay bare the tissue of his style and 
procedure. Such a search leads with absolute certainty to 
one conclusion, viz., that Richter was one of the favorite 
authors to whom he fled for consolation during his lonely 
childhood in Kénigsberg and amid the storm and stress of 
the unfortunate love affair with Cora Hatt. In the letters to 
Theodore von Hippel, his boyhood friend, covering the period 
of his university years and immediately thereafter, 1794- 
1798, Hoffmann’s references to Richter are frequent, and are 


'The paper promised two years ago by Czerny (Sterne, Hippel und Jean 
Paul. Berlin, 04, S. 38 Anm. ) has not cometo my attention, if it has appeared. 
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such as one would make who writes without formality and quotes 
a favorite author from memory. Thus “Ich hatte wie Jean 
Paul mein Herz hervorgenommen, und gesagt ‘prenez’;”’ ! 
or, “ Eben kommt ein héchst sonderbarer Mensch Associé, 
Litis-Consorte (nach Jean Paul) eines Hauses.”* He recalls 
Richter’s simile illustrating the demoniacal power of music : 
“Es ist wahr, was Jean Paul sagt, die Musik legt sich um 
unser Herz, wie die Léwenzunge, welche so lange kitzelnd 
und juckend auf der Haut liegt, bis Blut flieszt ;—so unge- 
fihr lautet die Stelle ;” * and in another connection the over- 
coat of a departed cousin in Glogau suggests Jean Paul’s 
words, “der abgelegte Alltags-Kleider fiir das sinnlichste 
Andenken abwesender Freunde hiilt.”* Here and there he 
adds an “ Extra-Blatt,” in direct imitation of the bewildering 
device that runs riot thru Richter’s satires and earlier 
romances.* 

There is indeed much in the sentimental outpourings of 
friendship in these letters which is so foreign to Hoffmann’s 
character as it afterwards developed, that one involuntarily 
sees here an influence of those romances of Jean Paul 
thoroughly devoted to the friendship-cult, the Unsichtbare 
Toge and Hesperus. It is to Hesperus that we naturally 
ascribe the genesis of such expressions as the following, 
addressed to friend Hippel in 1795: “Wenn ich sage, dasz 


1 Hitzig, Aus Hoffmanns Leben und Nachlasz, 3. Ausg., Stuttgart, 1839, 
(cited below as ‘‘Hz.’’), 1, 74. The quotation is from the Unsichibare Loge. 
Cf. Jean Pauls siimmiliche Werke, B. (Reimer), 1826 ff. (cited below as 
“JPW.’’), 1, 20. 

*Hz., 1, 144, 5 Hz., 1, 147. 

*Hz., 1, 156. Die unsichtbare Loge, JPW., u1, 65, 141. 

5 Letter of (January 24) 1796: Extrablatt an meinem Geburtstage. Hz., 
1, 81. Feb. 22, 1796: ‘‘ Anbei noch ein Extrablatt.’’ Hz.,1, 88. May 28, 
1796: ‘‘Extrablatt zum Abschiedsrendezvous. .... Noch einmal ergreife 
ich die Feder, um mit ihr in diesem Extrablatt (ein Jean Paal’scher 
Ausdruck) an dein Herz zu tippen..... im Extrablatt, so wie im Briefe, 
ewig, ewig der Deine!’’ Hz., 1, 104 ff. 
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du mich mehr interessierest,—Bester, dasz du mir mehr am 
Herzen liegst, als alles Ubrige in der Welt, dasz ich alles 
aufopfern méchte, um dir zu folgen, um, mit dir zusammen, 
den ganzen Umfang des beseligenden Gliicks der Freund- 
schaft genieszen zu kénnen, dann sage ich dir eine heilige, 
unzihlbar oft empfundene, durch keine unedle Einwirkung 
entweihte Wahrheit.—Wir sind fiir einander geboren.’’! 
Or the following, in the same year: “Ich las deine warmen 
Versicherungen deiner Freundschaft,—in innige Wehmut 
zerflosz mein Herz, und ich versank, den Brief in der Hand, 
in eine stille, schwirmerische Verziickung,—ich liebe dich, 
—ich bete dich an.... Freund,—innig Geliebter,—ich 
sage dir feierlich und ernst.—Gern opfere ich die Geliebte 
und alles, wenn ich mir dich erhalten kénnte.”? The same 
chord is struck in the earliest literary attempt that we have 
from Hoffmann’s pen. With this exception, his youthful 
efforts are all lost ; but in view of his devotion to Rousseau, 
to Goethe’s Werther and to Richter, it is not surprising that 
these first efforts were in romance form. The brief specimen 
of the Geheimnisvolle referred to, written in his twenty-first 
year, is transmitted to Hippel as the treatment of a favorite 
topic, friendship. It begins, “‘ Wie so schén ist doch Freund- 
schaft !”’ and culminates as follows, “‘ Ehe die Geburtsstunde 
unsrer Freundschaft schlug, hab’ ich recht erbirmlich in 
meiner Clause gelebt.””* In the general nature’ of its con- 
tents and in form, it reminds one strongly of certain portions 
of the Hesperus. 

With Hoffmann’s departure for Berlin and the beginning 
of his career as jurist, mention of Richter in his letters prac- 
tically ceases. His legal labors, the diversions of a provin- 


1Hz., 1, 40. 

* Hz., 1, 42, 43. Cf. in the same tone, the letter of October, 1796, from 
Glogau. Hz., 1, 127. 

*Hz., 1, 91-93. 
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cial official at Posen, Plozk, and Warsaw, his growing absorp- 
tion in musical matters, and the reading of the Romaaticists, 
especially Tieck,—all of this forced Richter more and more 
into the background, just as maturity and marriage toned 
down the friendship-cult with Hippel.' At the very moment, 
however, when Jean Paul’s influence as a literary model was 
beginning to be diminished by the widening of his horizon, 
Hoffmann formed the acquaintance of Caroline Mayer, Rich- 
ter’s future wife. He met her during his stay in Berlin, 1798 
—1800, at the house of his uncle, an Obertribunalrat and a 
colleague of Caroline’s father.’ Richter paid his first visit to 
Berlin after Hoffmann’s departure for his provincial post, 
and ere Hoffmann returned to the Prussian capital, six years 
later, Richter had married and was living as head of a bloom- 
ing family in Bayreuth.* 

In 1808, after the Jena débdcle had brought a débdcle to 
his own fortunes at Warsaw, Hoffmana entered on his check- 
ered career as musical director at Bamberg. This brought 
him close to Bayreuth ; and two years later, at the house of 
the publisher Kunz, Hoffmann met the favorite author of his 
youth. Kunz relates that Hoffmann’s fondness for drawing 


1 Abundant evidence of his growing interest in musical] matters while at 
Posen and Plozk is found in the letters and fragment of his diary, quoted 
by Hz., 1, 217, and in the musical productions. Cf. Ellinger, 26, 29, ff. 
The personal intercourse at Warsaw with Hitzig, who was fresh from 
romantic circles in Berlin, and with Z. Werner was of great importance for 
Hoffmann’s development, particularly for his musical development. The 
influence of the Romanticists was not, however, sufficient to stimulate him 
to literary production, a point which Ellinger neglects, and which gives 
his full treatment of the subject (S. 35 ff.) the appearance of a demonstra- 
tio a priori. Cf. Grisebach’s ‘‘ Biographische Einleitung,’’ FE. T. A. Hof- 
manns siimmtliche Werke (cited below as ‘‘HW.’’), 1, p. XXVII. 

?Hz., 11, 20. 

5 Hoffmann’s appointment to Posen reached him the last of March, 1800. 
Hz., 1, 177; Jean Paul arrived in Berlin the end of May of the same year. 
Nerrlich, Jean Paul. Sein Leben und seine Werke, B. 89, S. 360. 
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caricatures made a disagreeable impression on Richter ;' 
probably a good foundation thereto had already been laid by 
stories regarding loose conduct of Hoffmann’s in Berlin, 
which Caroline Richter had heard and repeated to her hus- 
band.? The matter remains an obscure point in Hoffmann’s 
biography ; however there was much in the eccentric and ill- 
regulated habits of the man to make him uncongenial with 
one of Richter’s method and dignity. Throughout the whole 
of their personal relations Hoffmann seems to have been 
much concerned regarding Jean Paul’s opinion of him. In 
the spring of the following year, 1811, he visited Richter in 
Bayreuth.* That the elder author’s treatment of him on this 
occasion may have lacked in cordiality is made probable by 
Hoffmann’s reluctance, when two years later his publisher 
Kunz suggested Richter as the proper one to write an intro- 
duction to the first volume of the Fantasiestiicke.t| Hoffmann, 
it is true, places his hesitation on the wholesome and inde- 
pendent ground that every work should stand or fall on its 
own merits, without the intervention of a popular impresario ; 
nevertheless, he was greatly pleased and highly flattered when 
he learned through Kunz that Richter’s dislike had been 
overcome by a look into his manuscript.’ Richter’s introduc- 
tion is a characteristic one, in the form of a review of the 
book for the Jenaische Allgemeine Literaturzeitung ten years 
later. He praises Hoffmann in cordial, although hardly 
enthusiastic tones, and with a reference to Swift and Sterne, 
establishes the apostolic succession to which Jean Paul him- 


1Kunz (Z. Funck), J. P. F. Richter, Schleusingen, 39, S. 145. Cited by 
Nerrlich, Ztg., 254. 

*Kunz, Aus dem Leben zweier Dichter (Erinnerungen aus meinem Leben, 1), 
(cited below as “ Kunz’’), S. 115. Cf. Grisebach, HW., 1, p. xxxv. 

5Hz., 1, 20. *Hz., m1, 164. Kunz, 114. 

5 Kunz, 115 ff, describes the scene at Jean Paul’s house. Hoffmann’s 
letter, Hz., 111, 175: ‘‘es ist ehrenvoll von ihm genannt zu sein.’’ 
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self also belongs.’ Hoffmann’s egotism, a romantic attribute 
of which he had a large share, was ill satisfied with Richter’s 
introduction. He had expected it, he says, “weniger von 
meiner Wenigkeit handelnd—kiirzer, genialer gedacht.””? As 
a matter of fact, both men had too large a share of self-love 
to become personally sympathetic, both were accustomed to 
demand and receive too much consideration from friends and 
acquaintances to make them at ease in close relations. Hoff- 
mann seems, however, to have retained an interest and admi- 
ration for Richter’s personality, and we have occasional 
evidences of this even after his removal to Berlin, with its 
absorbing circle of Romanticists. 

Richter himself watched Hoffmann’s development with 
growing distaste. He regarded him as to some extent per- 
sonifying all of those extravagant and unprogressive tenden- 
cies in the later Romanticists which he most disliked. He 
asserts in 1820 that Hoffmann is no friend of his serious 
note, and with a strange perversion of judgment calls him 
“eine abwiirts sinkende Sonne, die bei ihrem Aufgang kulmi- 
niert hat,” and a “Plunderer.”* In the preface to the 
second edition of the Mumien, 1821, he holds that Hoff- 
mann’s humor has reached the point of insanity, and he 
makes him the typical leader of the “Tollkirschenfest” of 
Romanticism.* It is hardly probable that Hoffmann ever 
saw this introduction, for in the following year, the year of 
his death, he sends Jean Paul a copy of the second part of 
Kater Murr, and later recommends to his good offices a 
Dresden bookseller.’ His references to Richter in his pub- 
lished works are, as has been remarked, comparatively few ; 
but, altho occasionally ironical in tone, as noted below, 


1HW., 1, 3ff. ?Hz., m1, 199. 5 Nerrlich, Zg., 256. 
*JPW.,1, p. xxxvi. Nerrlich, Zg., 256. 
5 Nerrlich, J. P., 646. 
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they are sufficient to show that he had lost none of his famil- 
iarity with Richter’s works. After his death, if we may 
trust his biographers Hitzig and Kunz, Richter showed a 
lively interest in the accounts of his life and personality.’ 


JEAN Pauw’s BIZARRE FIauRES AND HoFFMANN’S 
KREISLER. 


In view of all that has been said, it is more than proba- 
ble that from the time of his arrival in Bamberg in 1808, 
Hoffmann had looked forward to a personal connection with 
Jean Paul, and not improbable that here, under the shadow 
of the popular author, he renewed and deepened his acquaint- 
ance with Richter’s works. The three great romances, 
Siebenkiis, Titan, and the Flegeljahre, which in progressive 
series show an emancipation from those eccentricities of style 
which mark the earlier romances and idylls, were published 
in the ten years preceding the battle of Jena, and although 
not so popular as Richter’s earlier and more sentimental 
romances, nevertheless formed the ne plus ultra of a consid- 
erable part of cultured Germany. The few followers of the 
Weimar group, the aristocrats of culture, could make no 
headway against the broad flood of sentimentality with which 
Richter swept on the youthful and especially the feminine 
part of the reading public. The Romanticists in Jena and 
Berlin, although going their own path, recognized Jean Paul 
tacitly, or with grudging openness, as one with themselves in 
many ways.’ Jean Paul’s attitude toward Romanticism at 


1Hz., u, 20 Anm. Kunz, “‘ Vorwort,’’ claims to have undertaken his 
Hoffmann biography at Jean Paul’s suggestion. 

* Kerr, Godwi, B. 98, S. 64 ff, shows the cordial appreciation of Jean 
Paul’s ironical tone by the Schlegels, both in the Atheneum and their cor- 
respondence, and the influence of this tone on Tieck. Cf. Haym, Romantische 
Schule, 689, 791, for the difference in the attitude of the Schlegels toward 
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this time is that of one who gives and takes. To the younger 
literati, the Brentanos and Hoffmanns, he was the giver ; 
from the semi-mystical physicians and natural scientists and 
above all from the philosophers there came to him, however, 
a constant stream of suggestion. 
Of these philosophers, especially Fichte was of importance 
for Jean Paul’s development. From the appearance of the 
Wissenschafislehre in 1794 Fichte interests and irritates him, 
and for the next ten years the Fichtean idealism appears in 
one form or another in Richter’s works. While he mocks 
and scoffs and attempts a refutation in the Clavis Fichtiana, 
in such characters as the leading persons in his three great 
romances the influence of Fichte is plainly visible.’ In each 
of these three romances Richter gives us two sides of his own 
double personality, the idealist and the realist. This tend- 
ency toward the splitting of his own double nature is already 
visible to some extent in Hesperus, and comes sharply into 
view in Siebenkds and still more sharply in the later romances. 
The sentimentalist and satirist, with their affirmation and 
negation of life, to use an expression of Schopenhauer’s, 
reveal themselves in Siebenkiis and Leibgeber, in Albano 
and Schoppe, in Walt and Vult, even in Theudobach and 
Katzenberger, as clearly as in Faust and Mephistopheles or 
mutatis mutandis in Don Quixote and Sancho Panza. In all 
of the greater romances of Jean Paul we have on the one 
side the sentimental, subjective spirit, with a tendency to 
soar into the regions reserved for gods and titans; on the 


Jean Paul. Such enthusiasm as there is comes from the side of Friedrich ; 
i August Wilhelm, as the temperate and somewhat anemic form-artist, has 
; little sympathy for Jean Paul’s ‘‘ fast gichterische Reizbarkeit der Einbild- 


; ungskraft.’’ 
1For a general treatment of the intensely interesting subject of Jean 
Paul’s double relation to Fichte, cf. Nerrlich, Jean Paul, 60 ff. Especially 


in the third volume of Titan and in the earlier pages of the Flegeljahre the 
idealistic philosophy is satirized and caricatured. 
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other hand, the acid realism of the “Geister, die verneinen,” 
with a dash of Weltschmerz. 

The same tendency toward the projection of the ego ina 
dual form may be found in Hoffmann’s characters. The 
contrasts which Dr. Ellinger has pointed out in the East 
Prussian character, depth of feeling, paired with cold and 
clear intellect, were existent in Hoffmann’s and were inten- 
sified by the constant struggle which went on between the 
cold world of fact, as represented by the dry-as-dust briefs 
and court records of his judicial labors, and the world of 
music, where his heart lay. But, unlike Richter, Hoffmann 
had no philosophical speculations in his head. A student at 
Kénigsberg in the early nineties, he never seems to have 
heard one of Kant’s lectures, and in his works he refers only 
once to his great fellow-citizen, and then indirectly.’ Fichte 
and Schelling are just barely mentioned, one can hardly say 
more.” The double personality that appears in his works, 
especially in Kater Murr, is therefore a far more objective 
projection of himself and his fortunes than we have in the 
Leibgebers and Albanos and Lindas and Schoppes of Richter, 
influenced and contaminated as they are by satirical side- 
strokes at Fichte’s idealism. With Hoffmann it is always 
the contrast of artist and Philistine, and it cannot be too 
strongly emphasized—a point which most Hoffmann critics 
seem to have overlooked—that the Philistine is as clearly 
Hoffmann as the artist is. 

The deep cleft in the ego, which finds such complete 
expression in Kater Murr in the persons of Kreisler and the 


1 Kater Murr, HW., x, 110: ‘“‘mir fiel ein, irgendwo gelesen zu haben, 
ein jeder miisse so handeln, dasz seine Handelsweise als allgemeines Prinzip 
gelten kinne.’’? The reference is of course to the ‘‘ categorical imperative,’’ 
here used with satirical force. 

2 Cf. Grisebach’s ‘‘ Verzeichnis.’’ A close search has failed to show other 
instances than those there mentioned. 
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cat, reveals itself so far as Kreisler is concerned in the first 
two volumes of the Fantasiestiicke. Here Kreisler, the 
musical genius, stands in hostile attitude toward the whole 
Philistine world. He is unconsciously the typical ironical 
ego of Romanticism. He stands far above the facts among 
which he lives, and he moves with mad satire through an 
unsympathetic world. Music is his sanctum from which 
every profane foot is banished. It may be true, as Robert 
Schumann suggests,’ that a certain odd musical character of 
Thuringia sat for Kreisler’s portrait originally ; but Kreisler 
is Hoffmann himself, satire, grimaces, wild antics and all. 
It is my purpose now to point out certain characteristics of 
the Leibgeber-Schoppe-Vult family of pessimists which are 
reproduced in Kreisler. In the first place, it is not too much 
to claim that the idea of having one figure run through a 
series of fantasies as the representative of the author’s satire 
and Weltschmerz was caught by Hoffmann from Jean Paul’s 
bizarre figures. Leibgeber in Siebenkds re-appears as Schoppe 
in Titan, just as Kreisler appears as the bearer of Hoffmann’s 
satire among the fantasies of the first volume of the Fanta- 
siestiicke and among the Marchen of the second volume, and 
again in Kater Murr as the hero of the fragmentary romance 
which alternates with the biography of the Philistine tom-cat. 
Now, in addition to their personal note or background, a 
literary original can be shown for nearly all of Hoffmann’s 
stories; it is more than probable, therefore, that the perma- 
nent humorous figure, at least in cellular form, owes its 
origin to Richter. 

Schoppe-Leibgeber, for the figures are not to be separated, 
represents the climax of Jean Paul’s Weltschmerz, and 
Schoppe, as found in Titan, is the figure that influenced 


‘Letter to Hauptmann von Fricken in Asch, Sept., 1834. Schumann, 
Jugendbriefe, 2. Aufl., 8. 254. 
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Kreisler most strongly. Thus, a striking peculiarity of 
Schoppe is his fear of his own second-self, which, as he con- 
ceives it, may assume an actual form. The ego-fear becomes 
with him a fixed idea. ‘Alles kann ich leiden,” he tells 
Albano, “nur nicht den Mich, den reinen, intellektuellen 
Mich, den Gott der Gétter—Wie oft hab’ ich nicht schon 
meinen Namen verindert . . . und wurde jihrlich ein 
Anderer, aber noch setzt mir der reine Ich merkbar nach.” ! 
The fear grows with Schoppe’s growing insanity. He can- 
not look into a mirror ; the sight of his own limbs sets him 
in chattering terror ; occasionally he seizes his own wrist and 
shouts, “‘ Wen hab’ ich da, Mensch?”? The satirical hit at 
Fichte is apparent; but the motive borrowed earnestness and 
gloom from Schoppe’s own horribly earnest realism and in 
the end Jean Paul feels obliged to compensate for it by the 
introduction of Schoppe’s double, Siebenkis, from the pre- 
ceding romance, as an actual basis for Schoppe’s fear. The 
motive re-appears in the Flegeljahre, where Vult actually 
gives the ego corporal punishment.* 

Turning to Hoffmann, we find that the illusion of a double, 
or second-self, was one of the most persistent dreams that 
tormented the nervous Geisterseher.‘ How fearfully fertile 
the “ Doppelganger motive” becomes in Hoffmann’s works 
is shown by even a careless reading of the Elixiere des Teufels 
and several of the stories from the Serapionsbriider. With 
regard to the former, Fouqué’s Zauberring has been sug- 
gested,® merely as a literary source: in view of Hoffmann’s 


1JPW., xxv, 114. 2 JPW., xxv, 136. 3JPW., xxvu, 139. 
*Tagebuch, Hz., 11, 43: ‘‘Sonderbarer Einfall auf dem Ball vom 6 ten. 
Ich denke mir mein Ich durch ein Vervielfiltigungsglas ; —alle Gestalten, 
die sich um mich herumbewegen, sind Ich’s, und ich iirgere mich iiber ihr 
Tun und Lassen.’’ Cf. further, Hz., m1, 29, and Klinke, E. T. A. Hof- 
manns Leben und Werke vom Standpunkt eines Irrenarztes, 8. 126 ff. 
5Ellinger, 119, 120. 
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fondness for Jean Paul, there seems no reason why Schoppe 
may not have furnished him with an earlier suggestion, to be 
worked out with the logical realism that makes the Eliziere 
des Teufels, burdened tho it is with the cumbersome 
romance machinery of the eighteenth century, a most intense 
bit of reading. In the earlier Kreisler sketches we have no 
mention of a double; but with the development of Kreisler’s 
character in Kater Murr comes the incorporation of this 
motive. Here Kreisler has also a Doppelgdnger, the painter 
Leonhard Ettlinger, who preceded him by some years at the 
court of Prince Irenaeus, Ettlinger, like Richter’s Schoppe, 
had a fondness for cutting silhouettes,’ and he, like Schoppe, 
goes insane. After hearing of his lamentable fortunes, 
Kreisler is terrified by the fear of meeting him. He fancies 
that his own reflection in the water is his crazy double, and 
he makes him a half-insane address. When he sees his 
image again (we are left in doubt here as to how much of the 
supernatural Hoffmann means us to accept), he babbles in 
wild fear to his friend, Meister Abraham, “ Erstarrt ist mein 
Gesang, denn der Ich hat seine weisze kalte Totenhand auf 
meine Brust gelegt !”? 

From the first Richter’s Schoppe sees himself followed by 
insanity. He is tormented by dreams,—‘“ Dante und sein 
Kopf sind Himmel dagegen !”’,’ he confesses himself in the 
ban of a fixed idea, he hears wax figures laughing at him 
and shoots at them, and he finally comes into a mad-house.* 
We know from Hoffmann’s diary and letters that he himself 
suffered from this common form of neurasthenia, the fear of 
insanity,’ and that he sought the company of alienists in Bam- 


'HW., x, 138. 2HW., x, 148. 3 JPW., xxv, 24. 

*JPW., xxiv, 18, xxv, 112, ete. 

5 Tagebuch, 1810: ‘‘ Warum denke ich schlafend oder wachend so oft an 
den Wahnsinn?’’ Hz., u, 46. Cf. Klinke, 89, who treats the matter from 
the standpoint of an alienist. 
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berg and Berlin. It is also more than probable that the realism 
of some of the Nachtstiicke and stories from the Serapionsbriider 
and especially of the fearful scenes in the Elixiere des Teufels is 
the result of observations of patients in the insane asylum at 
Bamberg.' In the second volume of the Funtasiestiicke Kreis- 
ler is said to be insane, according to common report.? He 
sees the fearful monster of madness following on his trail, 
“das bleiche Gespenst mit den rot funkelnden Augen—die 
krallichten Knochenfiiuste aus dem zerrissenen Mantel nach 
dir ausstreckend—die Strohkrone auf dem kahlen glatten 
Schiidel schiittelnd!”* Kreisler signs himself a “ verriickter 
Musikus,” * and he promises a cycle, to be known as the 
“Lichte Stunden eines wahnsinnigen Musikers.”® When 
Kreisler reappears six years later in Kater Murr, written in 
fulfilment of a plan long entertained, Hoffmann makes him 
the hero of a romance which, had it been completed, would 
certainly have brought him into a mad-house, ‘ Von jeher,”’ 
says the author, “hatte er die fixe Idee, dasz der Wahnsinn 
auf ihn lauere.”® It follows him from the court to the con- 
vent, and there “regten sich die finstern Geister, die so oft 
Macht hatten iiber ihn und griffen schonungslos mit scharfen 
Krallen in seine wunde Brust.”" The third part of Kater 
Murr was never put on paper; but what has already been 


1In the Serapionsbriider Cyprian-Hoffmann says: “‘Ihr alle kennt ja 
meinen besondren Hang zum Verkehr mit Wahnsinnigen.’”’ HW., v1, 28. 
Dr. Klinke (108-109) shows with what a master hand H. sketched into the 
Elixiere des Teufels symptoms which he had observed directly from life : 
*¢ Ausder Wahrheit und tiefen Wirkung seiner Figuren geht schon hervor, 
dasz er Geisteskranke direkt beobachtet hat.’’ 

7HW., 1, 280: ‘‘schon lange galt der arme Johannes allgemein fiir 
wahnsinnig.”’ 

SHW., 1, 291. 4HW., 1, 288. 

SHW., 1, 281. This work was taken up at a later period, but was found 
in H’s papers only in the form of a sketch, reproduced Hz., 1, 115. Cf. 
letter to Kunz, May 24, 1815. Kunz 162 ff. 

®*HW., x, 140. THW., x, 356. 
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said, together with the well-known sketch by Hoffmann of 
Kreisler with a bubble-pipe, dancing in wildly disheveled 
array, leaves no doubt that the musician, like Richter’s 
Schoppe, would have come to the mad-house.' 


Minor Moritves Common To Boru Avutuors. 


In addition to the Kreisler figure and “ Doppelgédnger 
motive,” we have another Richter trait in Hoffmann’s Kater 
Murr. We have seen the importance of Jean Paul’s Titan 
for the Kreisler figure. The scene of the greater part of the 
action in Titan has a close parallel in Kater Murr. It is 
very natural that Richter should have taken a small German 
court as the background for his romance and a small German 
Residenz as its stage, for his youth had been passed in close 
proximity to the duodecimo courts of Thuringia, and man- 
hood years had brought him into relations with the court 
circles at Weimar, Meiningen and Bayreuth. Hoffmann, 
however, knew nothing of court life at first hand, had never 
been in a small Residenz, nor come into contact with person- 
ages more important than the judicial dignitaries of Berlin or 


‘the landed aristocracy of the East Elbian provinces. It 


does not surprise us, therefore, that the court picture in the 
Elixiere des Teufels has nothing sharp and realistic about it. 
In Kater Murr, however, otherwise strongly reminiscent of 
Titan, we have a Residenz, drawn in the same satirical man- 
ner as in Jean Paul’s romance. Jean Paul’s realistic 
descriptions of MHohenvliesz and Haarhaar’ have their 
caricature in Hoffmann’s portrayal of the court of Prince 


! Hitzig expressly confirms this, although apparently without authority 
from Hoffmann for his statement (11, 114). The biographer adds that the 
‘*Lichte Stunden eines wahnsinnigen Musikers,’”’ cf. above, was to close 
the work. 

2 Titan, 2. Jobelperiode, 10. Zykel. 
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Irenaeus, whose land has been mediatized, who nevertheless 
retains all the pomp and appurtenance of a grand duchy.' 
The nerveless Luigi of Titan has a counterpart, again exag- 
gerated, in the idiotic Prince Ignatius, and Jean Paul’s 
Fichtean egotist Roquairol in Hoffmann’s demoniacal egotist 
Hector. As additional evidence of the importance of Titan 
for Hoffmann, it is worth noticing that the hero of one of his 
early tales, the “‘ Magnetiseur,” ? bears in German form the 
name of Richter’s hero in Titan, Albano; and further that 
the only bon mot which Hoffmann quotes in later years from 
Jean Paul is the one in Titan of the princess who found her- 
self in a different condition from her country, “ namlich im 
gesegneten ” *—all minor evidence, to be sure, but of weight 
in showing the persistent impression of Richter’s greatest 
romance on Hoffmann. 

Again, one of Richter’s queer whims of style may have 
suggested the peculiar double biography in Kater Murr. 
The biography of the worthy Kater is interrupted by frag- 
ments of the Kreisler romance, the author stating in the preface 
that these fragments were torn from a printed book by the cat 
and became accidentally mixed with Murr’s biography.* We 
think at once of the “‘ Extra-Blitter,”’ ‘‘ Extra-Gedanken ” and 
“Extra-Silben,” and all of those intercalations and appen- 
dices with which Jean Paul interrupts the thread of the nar- 
rative and gives a serious or satirical excursus on some 
general subject suggested by the context. Perhaps a still 
more striking forerunner of this disconnected biography may 
be found in Des Feldpredigers Schmelzle Reise nach Flatz mit 
fortgehenden Noten, where we have a number of notes printed 
under each page of the text, characteristic, general remarks 
of a humorous nature, with absolutely no bearing on the text 


1HW., x, 37. *HW., 1, 139 ff. 
3 Prinzessin Bramabilla, HW., x1, 105. ‘HW., x, 10. 
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above. Richter blames the printer for the arrangement, the 
notes having been written, he says, on separate sheets, and 
then, thru oversight, left out of the final manuscript. 
The printer sets them up with their proper numbers, to be 
sure, but absolutely regardless of the text.’ 

In Richter, Hoffmann found a forerunner in enthusiastic 
interest in the shadow-sides of human consciousness, notably 
the so-called “‘animal magnetism,” which so much engaged 
the attention of natural scientists during the first two decades 
of the nineteenth century.2 Jean Paul’s works abound in 
references to mesmerists, second-sight, ete.;* indeed his 
enthusiasm regardiug hynotic phenomena and his half mysti- 
cal utterances about the ethereal or intra-physical body would 
have done credit to the most radical of the romantic natural 
philosophers. Hoffmann makes animal magnetism the sub- 
ject of one of his earlier tales, the “ Magnetiseur,” and comes 
back to theme again and again in the Serapionsbriider. Such 
things were in the air during all of those years; it is, how- 
ever, noteworthy that in a conversation of the Serapion’s 
Brethren, Cyprian-Hoffmann says, “ Dieser Glauben (in 
animal magnetism) miisse in jedem wahrhaft poetischen 


Gemiit wohnen, deshalb habe auch Jean Paul solche hoch- 


1JPW., L, p. vii. 

?(f. the chapter on ‘‘ Romantische Arzte’’ in Ricarda Huch’s Ausbrei- 
tung und Verfall der Romantik, Lpzg., 02, 8. 273 ff. Of contemporaries, 
Oehlenschliger, Lebenserinnerungen, 111, 184, 209, gives an interesting 
account of mesmeric séances in Berlin and Vienna. 

3 As a characteristic instance, cf. the simile of the ‘‘ Hell-Seherin’”’ in a 
later work, ‘‘ Die wenig erwogene Gefahr (1815),’”? JPW., xivut, 144. 
Here and elsewhere Richter shows an intimate acquaintance with the hyp- 
notic phenomena. Cf. especially the articles from the Museum, reprinted 
in ‘‘ Mutmaszungen iiber einige Wunder des organischen Magnetismus,”’ 
etc. JPW., xix, 1 ff. 

* Most strikingly in the articles from the Museum, noted above. Richter 
seems to have undertaken magnetic cures himself. Nerrlich, Deutsche Nation- 
allit, Ba. 130, p. Ixi ff. 
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herrliche Worte iiber den Magnetismus gesprochen, dasz 
eine ganze Welt voll hamischer Zweifel dagegen nicht auf- 
komme.” ' 

An author of Hoffmann’s musical attainments, and one 
who had made his way into literature thru a musical door, 
would naturally make some phase of music the theme of 
much of his work ; as a matter of fact, all of the sketches in 
the first volume of the Fantasiestiicke treat more or less 
directly musical themes. Nevertheless, it can be pointed out 
that even here in one or two points he had a predecessor in 
' Richter. First, in the relief of emotion thru improvisa- 
tion on a musical instrument, making a “ Klavierauszug” of 
the feelings, as Jean Paul in one place expresses it.? In 
Hesperus blind Julius accompanies Emanuel’s death by play- 
ing the “Lied der Entziickung” on the flute. In Titan 
Albano reproduces his emotions and tells the story of his love 
for the absent Liane in a fantasie on the piano ;* and on 
another occasion he talks with the absent maiden and impro- 
vises his love-plaint in tones.° Here again we have to do 


with general romantic motives: the harmony of thought and 


1HW., vu, 65. 2JPW., xx1, 202. 

3 JPW., x, 48. Jean Paul may have borrowed the motive from Sterne 
(cf. Czerny, 64), altho one thinks involuntarily of Richter’s own piano 
fantasies in the circle of super-sentimental women of the ‘‘ Erotic Academy ’”’ 
at Schwarzenbach. The anonymous author of the Nachtwachen des Bonaven- 
tura (1804) has probably the scene from Hesperus in mind at the end of the 
first ‘‘ Watch,’’ where the nightwatchman sings a passing song beneath the 
window of the dying freethinker: ‘‘Den Sterbenden ist die Musik ver- 
schwistert, sie ist der erste siisze Laut vom fernen Jenseits, und die Muse 
des Gesanges ist die mystische Schwester, die zum Himmel zeigt.” 
Michel’s edition, B. 1904, 9. 

4JPW., xx1, 202 ff. 

5 “Thm war bis zur Tiiuschung als sprech’ er mit Lianen, und wenn die 
Tone immer wie Liebende dasselbe wiederholten vor Innigkeit und Lust ; 
meinte er nicht Lianen, und sagte ihr: wie lieb’ ich Dich, O wie lieb’ ich 
Dich?”’ JPW., xxu, 159. 
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sound belongs to the best-known canons of romantic art. It 
is Kreisler again, however, this “ Unmensch ohne Zweck und 
Ruh,” who otherwise bears marks of Richter, that carries 
out the idea in Hoffmann’s sketch entitled “ Kreisler musi- 
kalisch-politischer Klub,” ' doing it of course with an objectiv- 
ity of style and a technical frame-work that would have been 
impossible to Jean Paul. Further, the delicate Liane hears 
at critical moments an inner music. This “Selbst-erténen,”’ 
which comes as a message from the supernatural world, with 
unspeakable sweetness, is illustrated by Jean Paul, character- 
istically enough, by a reference to the death of Jacob Bohme.? 
In the first sketch which Hoffmann published at Bamberg, 
Ritter Gluck hears this inner music. He calls it the 
“Euphon.” It is defined as a chiming which comes with 
moments of excitement and which may remain for two days 
at a time.* 

Not to be forgotten also is Hoffmann’s following of Rich- 
ter in the use of Ich as a person, as nomen commune, as a 
substitute for every personal pronoun. These ich-fantasies 
rooted in Jean Paul’s studies of Fichte and used originally 


1HW., 1, 288. 

2JPW., xx, 231 and note. ‘‘ Dieses Selbstertémen—wie die Riesen- 
harfe bei veriindertem Wetter unberiihrt anklingt—ist in Migraine und 
andern Krankheiten der Schwiiche hiiufig; daher im Sterben; z. B. in 
Jacob Béhme schlug das Leben wie eine Konzertuhr seine Stunde von 
Harmonien umrungen aus.’”?’ JPW., xxu, 231, Anm. In the passage of the 
Nachtwachen, above referred to, the author illustrates also by a reference to 
the ‘‘ferne Musik”? which accompanied Béhme’s death. Cf. above Note ; 
further, Abraham von Franckenberg, ‘‘ Bericht v. d. Leben und Abschied 
Jacob Boehmens’’ in Des Jacob Boehmen Alle Theosophischen Schriften. 
Amsterdam, 1682, 1. Abschnitt, 29 ; quoted by Michels, 151. 

SHW., 1, 16, 18. Kreisler also is filled with an inner music, which 
rages in wild dissonances at times and which may be calmed into angelic 
harmonies by the appearance of a congenial person. Cf. ‘‘ Brief des 
Kapellmeisters Kreisler an den Baron Wallborn,’? HW., 1, 285 ff. 
Klinke, 70 ff., seeks to explain the phenomenon of the ‘‘ inner music’’ on 
psycho-pathological grounds. 
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with satirical force, become a perfect mania with him in 
Siebenkds, Titan, and the Flegeljahre, leading to such expres- 
sions as, “Auch schwur sein Ich wie ein Gott seinem Ich, 
dasz er nur diesen Tag noch bleibe.”' This mannerism 
descends to Hoffmann. We meet with it as early as 1797 in 
a letter to Hippel from Glogau,—“ Du sagst, mein Teurer, 
dasz selbst meine Briefe von der Veriinderung zeugen, die 
mein Ich,—die guten Seiten meines Ichs gewaltsam zerstért 
hat.” ? As might be expected, examples abound in the great 
Doppelgdnger romance, the Elixiere des Teufels: ‘“ Mein 
eignes Ich konnte ich nicht erschauen, nicht erfassen ;” * 
“Das zweite Ich hatte grimmige Kraft ;”* ete. Becoming 
rarer in the Nachtstiicke and the Serapionsbriider, the man- 
nerism appears again in Kater Murr and in the story written 
in the last year of Hoffmann’s life, the “ Doppeltgdnger.” 


SIMILARITY IN THE I[RONICAL NOTE. 


When we come to consider the ironical note in the two 
authors, we find that here Hoffmann, and the Romanticists in 
general, had a forerunner or at least a co-disciple in Richter. 
As Kerr expresses it, after showing that it was just this trait 
of Jean Paul’s that appealed especially to the program-makers 
in the Atheneum: “ Die Selbstvernichtung der Romantiker 
besteht bei Jean Paul blosz noch nicht véllig ausbebildet . . . 
er zerreiszt, wie die Romantiker, die Suggestion, die er beim 
Leser hervorgerufen, zur eignen Belustigung.” ° Indeed, it 
would not be hard to find in the Vorschule der Aesthetik 
programmatic statements of the theory of Geistesfreiheit, 
exactly parallel to Wilhelm Schlegel’s celebrated definition 
of romantic irony as the playing with the subject-matter, as 


1JPW., xiv, 164. Dozens of similar examples might be cited from 
Siebenkiis and Titan. 

2 Hz., 1, 146. 5 HW., 1, 119. *HW., 1, 265. 

5 Godwi. Ein Kapitel deutscher Romantik, B. 98, 8. 66, 67. 
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when a child, instead of eating its orange, throws it into the 
air, or Tieck’s much-quoted assertion that one cannot be said 
to be in complete possession of an object until one finds some- 
thing comical in it... Kerr has also shown that Jean Paul 
here operates with the same methods as Lawrence Sterne,’ on 
the one side ; and that on the other hand, Tieck and Brentano 
have developed Jean Paul’s gentle irony into an engine of 
distortion and destruction. Like Tieck and the Atheneum, 
Hoffmann regards irony as the mother and bearer of humor.*® 
Some of his processes may very well have been derived from 
Jean Paul. 

As exterior sides of Richter’s humor may be mentioned 
the game of hide and seek which he continually plays with 
the reader, the “ Extra-Blitter,” ‘“ Extra-Gedanken” and 
“ Extra-Silben,” which abound in the Unsichtbare Loge and 
in the Auswahl aus des Teufels Papieren, the double introduc- 
tions, the “‘ironische,” “ komische,” “launige,” “ witzige,” 
and “ernsthafte Anhinge,” and similar digressions and inter- 
ruptions. Other forms of this essentially ironical game are 
the confusion of similarly sounding names, as Wehrmeier and 
Wehrfritz, Albano and Albine in Titan, and the continual 
dodging in and out with Jean Paul’s own personality and 
with references to his own works,‘ a trait common in the 
satires and not unusual in the idylls and romances; and, 
lastly, the satirizing of his own stylistic extravagances.* 


1 Cf. the chapter on ‘‘ Romantische Ironie’’ in Ricarda Huch, Bliitezeit der 
Romantik, 283 ff. 

2**Die beiden Deutschen (J. P. and Brentano) stehen in der ganzen 
Sphiire der ironischen Mittelchen in dem Banne des Englinders.”’? Godwi, 
79. Cuzerny treats the matter at some length. 

3 ¢¢ Alle Ironie, aus der sich der tiefste ergétzlichste Humor erzeugt.” 
Serapionsbriider, v1, 167. 

“Czerny, 67 ff., finds here a borrowing from Sterne. 

5For instance, in the ‘‘ Vorrede zum satirischen Appendix’? (der 
biographischen Belustigungen unter d. Gehirnschale einer Riesin). JPW., 
xvu, 105. 
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Ironical and essentially romantic too are the comical contrasts 
and ludicrous exaggerations which abound in the satires and 
idylls, the basis of all of which is an attempt to play with the 
subject and to tease the reader, even to the extent of befool- 
ing and befogging him. Furthermore, in the sentimental 
contrasts in the Unsichtbare Loge and Hesperus there is some- 
thing closely akin to romantic irony. The reader is snatched 
from wedding to tomb, from laughter to tears and back again 
with the violent rebound of feeling which may be regarded 
as the basis of romantic irony.’ 

This same close union of sentimentality and satire, the 
humorous encore to every sentimental outburst, which reveals 
itself in Jean Paul’s works as a part of an esthetic theory, 
finds its reflection in Hoffmann in those days when he 
still stood knee-deep in the sentimentality of Richter and 
Werther. In 1794 he writes to Hippel : “ Zu jeder Empfin- 
dung fiir Cora, zum Beispiel, hab’ ich gleich irgend eine 
komische Posse zur Sourdine, und die Saiten des Gefiihls 
werden so gediimpft, dasz man ihren Klang gar nicht hort. ” * 
Another time he must beg Hippel not to regard his sighs of 
loving friendship as a joke ;* and again, in the midst of the 
forced labors of his first legal work, he thinks of his “ seliges 
Ende.”* This immediate rebound from intensified feeling 
into the comical and satirical, which is a subjective conscious 
operation with Richter, develops with Hoffmann into an 
objective necessity, as his character develops and the sources 
of sentiment become more and more encrusted. Thus he 
writes Hippel from Kénigsberg after a long absence : “ Man- 
cher ist gestorben im Jahre meiner Abwesenheit, z. B. mein 
Vater!” * or he announces from Plozk in 1803 the death 
of an uncle with Mercutio’s words, “ Der Onkel in Berlin 


1Cf. Nerrlich, J. P., 201. * Hz, 1, 32. 
*“* Nimm diesen Stoszseufzer nicht als Spasz auf.” Hz., 1, 40. 
“Hz., 1, 87. 5 Hz., 1, 155. 
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wird mich nicht mehr sehr empfehlen, er ist . . . ein stiller 
Mann geworden,” and we have to look in his diary to see 
that he is deeply moved by the event." In 1813 at Bamberg, 
out of the depths of his despairing love for Julia Mark, we 
find this note in his diary: “Sehr komische Stimmung ; 
Ironie iiber mich selbst, ungefiihr wie im Shakspear, wo die 
Menschen um ihr offenes Grab tanzen,” and again, “ géttliche 
Tronie, herrliches Mittel, Verriicktheit zu beminteln und zu 
vertreiben, stehe mir bei!” * No better illustration could be 
found of the theorem that the office of humor is to restore the 
lost balance of the universe. 

In one of the very earliest fragments from Hoffmann’s 
pen, in the “Schreiben eines Klostergeistlichen an seinen 
Freund in der Haupstadt,” * we have the easy, ironical style 
that one may see develop out of the sentimentality of the 
earlier letters. It is a satirical sketch on a literary subject, 
the use of the chorus in Schiller’s Braut von Messina, It 
recalls Jean Paul in its ironical treatment of an unsympa- 
thetic subject, and like one of Richter’s far-fetched similes is 
the proposition that Schiller’s Wallenstein and Kotzebue’s 
comedies should be accompanied respectively with the bass 
and treble flutes. Though Hoffmann avoids in general all 
of the “extras” that obscure Richter’s style, there are 
reminiscences enough of these Richteresque peculiarities in 
his works. In the second volume of the Fantasiestiicke, the 
‘“‘reisende Enthusiast,” a caricature of Chamisso, closes with 
a postscript addressed to his dear “Theodor Amadiius Hoff- 
mann ;” * in general, however, the author appears to us only 
in the person of one or more of his characters. Thus 
in the discussion among the Serapion’s Brethren, the 
“Goldene Topf,”’ an earlier fairy-story by Hoffmann, comes 


1 Hz., 1, 210 and Hitzig’s Note. ? Hz., u, 29. 
3HW., xv, 5. Reprinted from the Freimiitige, Berlin, Sept. 9, 1803. 
*HW., 1, 279. | 
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up for consideration as ‘das Mirchen eines entfernten 
Freundes”’ ;' and on another occasion one of the brethren, 
representing Hoffmann himself, claims Richter’s comical 
Dr. Katzenberger as a personal friend and an intimate of his 


uncle.” 

The strongly subjective nature of Richter’s humor is 
apparent to anyone opening the Auswahl aus des Teufels 
Papieren or Quintus Fizlein. He walks and talks among his 
figures. Hoffmann, on the other hand, projects himself into 
his figures and ironizes from their standpoint. For the bitter 
irony in “ Berganza,” where Hoffmann puts his most sacred 
feelings into the mouth of a dog, or in the Fantasiestiicke into 
the letter of an ape,> or in Kater Murr into the autobiog- 
raphy of a cat,—for all of these he had many and nearer 
suggestions in Tieck and elsewhere, as well as for the deli- 
ciously ironical tone of the Marchen and Berlin tales. The 
point is, that in putting the serious and the comical into such 
close proximity, he had abundant literary suggestion in the 
extraordinary similes, the exaggerations and violent contrasts 
in Richter’s works, from the Unsichtbare Loge to the Jubel- 
senior, The “ Extra-Blitter” in the satires and early 
romances, and the insertion of “Frucht-” and “ Blumen- 
stiicke” among the “Dornen” of Sibenkds belong to the 
same family as the crisscrossed biography in Kater Murr. 
Going further, we see that the romantic ironical conclusion 
so-called, the anticlimax, in “Don Juan” and “ Haimato- 
chare,” where Hoffmann pours a cold shower-bath over the 
sentimental reader, is but a step from the sharp contrasts of 
sentimentality and satire in Hesperus or the Albano-Schoppe 
conversations in Titan. And lastly, the Weltschmerz of 


1HW., v, 231. Cf. also the reference to the “ Verfasser der Fantasie- 
stiicke in Callots Manier’’ in the “ Jesuiterkirche in G.’”’” HW., 1m, 99. 
*HW., rx, 14. SHW., 1, 293. 
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Siebenkiis and Leibgeber-Schoppe-Vult has its counterpart, 
as has already been shown, in Kreisler. Firméry has sug- 
gested that the so-called Weltschmerz in Richter springs from 
an overwrought sentimentality and sensitiveness, which feels 
all the sorrows of humanity as its own.’ Thus an Emanuel 
or a Gottwalt becomes a Schoppe ora Vult. Hoffmann’s 
sentimentality lies deeper than Richter’s, hence his Kreisler 
is more artistic and less elementary in his outbreaks than 
Schoppe, his Weltschmerz more securely wrapped in the veil 
of irony. Of Kreisler’s wild irony one might say, as Hoff- 
mann says of the bitterly ironical characters in Shakspere, 
the fool in Lear or the melancholy Jacques or Hamlet: 
Das Lachen ist nur der Schmerzenslaut der Sehnsucht nach 
der Heimat.” * With both Jean Paul and Hoffmann the 
basis of ironical treatment is the same Geistesfreiheit, that 
consideration of the hateful sub specie aeternitatis, which lies 
at the bottom of all romantic humor. 


STyLe. 


Aside from the “ Extra-Blitter,” “ Anhinge,” etc., with 
which the narrative in Richter’s earlier romances and idylls 
is encumbered, and the parentheses and other digressions 
within the sentence, the puns and the word-quips, his style 
in the earlier romances is extravagant in the extreme. 
Pathetic and fantastic images follow on each other’s heels, 
until we have a picture that is vague and fantastic, and often, 
to modern taste, disgusting. This rioting of the imagination, 
where, to quote from Carlyle, Jean Paul “heaps Pelion on 
Ossa and hurls the universe together and asunder like a case 
of playthings,’* may be illustrated by a few examples, 


1 Etude sur la Vie et les Ocwvres de Jean-Paul-Frédérie Richter, P. 86, p- 
124. 


2 HW., tv, 52. 3 Essays, Crit. and Misc., 1, 19. 
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which are by no means extreme. ‘In Firmians Seele 
trieben die Knospen der Freude alle ihre Haute auseinander 
und schwollen bliihend heraus ;’”’' or “Nun fiarbte sich der 
Wahnsinn Rosenfliigel in der Aurora unsers Lebens und 
fiichelte die schwiile Seele.”? In Quintus Fizlein, in the 
scene where Quintus lies brooding in the insane fear of death 
—the scene, by the way, has a realistic and comical conclu- 
sion— “das Auge wollte zerflieszen, aber blosz in Tautropfen 
fiir die Kelche der Freudenblumen, in Bluttropfen fiir 
fremde Herzen ; die Seele wallete, zuckte, stéhnte, sog und 
schwamm im heiszen, lésenden Rosenduft des schénsten 
Wahns.”* Richter pictures his soul as a chord on the Eolian 
harp of creation ;* in one of his dreams “die Ewigkeit lag 
auf dem Chaos und zernagte es und wiederkiiute sich.” ° 
These are not extreme examples of the extravagance which 
Hoffmann in later years, when he mocks at all sentimentality, 
calls Jeanpaulisieren.° 

That Hoffmann himself caught something of this bom- 
bastic style is shown by a review of the letters to Hippel in 
the period when he had not yet learned to treat all matters 
of sentiment ironically. In his twentieth year he closes a 
letter as follows: ‘ Fiihlst du ein sanftes Siuseln der Liifte, 
ein leises Hin- und Herwehn, ein Fliistern, gleich dem 
murmelnden Geriiusch eines fernen Baches, so ist es mein 
Genius, der dich umschwebt.”’ In the following year he 


1JPW., xm, 144. *JPW., tv, 221. 

SJPW., rv, 221. *JPW., rv, 232. 

5** Rede des toten Christus,’ JPW., x11, 158. 

6<*¢Freude und Schmerz verwunden mit gleichem Weh die Brust des 
armen Menschen, aber fiirbt der, dem verletzenden Dorn nachquillenden 
Blutstropfe nicht mit héherem Rot die verbleichende Rose?’ So sprach 
mit vielem Pathos die jeanpaulisierende Clementine, indem sie verstohlen 
die Hand eines hiibschen jungen, blonden Menschen faszte.’’ Das stei- 
nerne Herz, HW., 111, 270. 
Hz., 1, 45. 
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writes, in a letter that in form and expression reminds one 
strongly of Jean Paul: “Eine dunkle schattenvolle Nacht 
umhiillt mich,—die Helle, die durch die Finsternisse bricht 
ist ein Traum,—mehr als ein Traum, vielleicht schon 
Dammerung und Vorglanz eines schénen Morgens, der end- 
lich durch die Schlagschatten der Bergkette brechen wird, 
die mich von dir trennt ;”' and elsewhere in the same letter, 
“QO! mein Theodor, so lange noch die Sonnenblicke deiner 
Freundschaft mich erwirmen,—so lange noch diese auf die 
Eisrinde, die Convention und Ungliick von nichtswiirdigen 
Kleinigkeiten geboren, um mein Herz ziehen, wohltitig 
wirken, dasz sie im lieblichen Tau der Empfindsamkeit 
hinflieszt, stockt noch nicht der Puls meiner Titigkeit.’’ ? 
Again, “a bitter second crawls its lazy snail’s course upon 
the hour-wheel of his life,’ * or he regrets that he has not 
with the battery of his ideas made a breach in the fortifica- 
tions of Hippel’s heart,‘ ete. Examples of this bombastic 
style might be easily multiplied out of the letters prior to 
1798.° Later on, the easy, objective, ironical mode of expres- 
sion gradually wins the upper hand.° 

Even after he had found his own style, we have occasional 


1 Hz., 1, 131. 2 Hz., 1, 128. 

3 Hz., 1, 97. * Hz., 1, 101. 

5T have not had access to any of the publications of letters to Hippel 
and others, announced by Hans von Miiller, cf. Goedeke, Grund., vim, 
482, 1. It is not likely, however, that the new material contained in them 
will throw any additional light on the development of Hoffmann’s style. 
The letters already published by Hitzig and Kunz enable one to trace 
clearly enough the laying aside of the sentimental manner and the growth 
of the ironical note. 

*Among the papers found by Hans von Miiller in Hitzig’s literary 
remains, and as yet unpublished, is a fragment of an essay in acknowledged 
imitation of the style of Jean Paul and Sterne, with illustrations. Cf. 
Euphorion, 1x, 367. The paper is doubtless satirical in aim, but is of 
importance as additional evidence of a congenial note in Jean Paul’s style. 
Cf. further Goedeke, vim, 503, 97. 
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relapses into the bombastic manner of expression, where 
Hoffmann “heaps Pelion on Ossa” in a manner that is truly 
Richteresque. Such is the “ Vision auf dem Schlachtfelde 
bei Dresden,” ' a sketch which Hoffmann wrote after visiting 
the scene of one of the fierce struggles between Napoleon and 
the Allies in the latter part of August, 1813. Both in form 
and contents this “‘ Vision” shows a remarkable similarity 
to that celebrated vision of Jean Paul’s, which was aimed at 
Fichte and the atheists and which appears as the first 
“ Blumenstiick ” in Siebenkds, “ Die Rede des toten Christus 
vom Weltgebiiude herab, dasz kein Gott sei.” Although the 
two are quite independent in subject-matter, development, and 
Tendenz, it is difficult to see how Hoffmann could have 
written his vision without having Jean Paul’s dream pretty 
clear in his consciousness, equally difficult to make this clear 
without putting the two in parallel columns. The following 
may serve to illustrate some points in common. In the 
introduction to Jean Paul’s dream the graves open, the 
shades of the departed pass into the church, while a gray 
mist concentrates above in the heavens,—“ in groszen Falten 
blosz ein grauer, schwiiler Nebel, den ein Riesenschatte wie 
ein Netz, immer niiher, enger und heiszer hereinzog.” * 
With Hoffmann, a mist sweeps across the battlefield, bringing 
with it the tyrant Napoleon, veiled in a column of smoke: 
“Da war es mir als zége ein diinner Nebel iiber die Flur 
und in ihm schwamm eine Rauchsiule, die sich allmihlich 
verdickte zu einer finstern Gestalt” —and at his appearance 
the dead rise from their graves. Both visions proceed in the 
form of dialogue, between Christ and the souls on the one 
side, Napoleon and his victims on the other. Finally, with 
Jean Paul, as a prelude to the address of Christ, earth, sun, 
the whole Weltgebdude sink into chaos; in Hoffmann, at a 


1HW., xv, 57 ff. 2 JPW., xu, 157. 
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gesture of the tyrant the abyss opens, “es war als éffne die 
Erde den schwarzen bodenlosen Abgrund, die Leichname 
und Gerippe versanken—und ihr Geheul, ihr schneidender 
Jammer verschwand in der Tiefe.” Then the abyss resolves 
itself into a sea of blood, from which arises the avenging 
dragon. In this vision, as elsewhere, Hoffmann surpasses 
Jean Paul in sharp, realistic word-pictures; Richter is of 
course more sentimental and magnificent, nor can the 
Romanticist follow him into his peculiar hysteric atmosphere 
of death-bed and charnel-house.' 

Having developed his own realistic style, Hoffmann later 
on parodies the Jeanpaulisieren: expressly in the passage in 
the Nachtstiicke, already quoted, and tacitly in Kater Murr. 
In the latter instance Kreisler employs this monstrous figure, 
“Ha mein Fraulein! als Sie sangen, aller sehnsiichtige 


1Ellinger (88) finds in the outer form of Hoffmann’s “Vision” a 
reminiscence of the celebrated dream of Franz Moor in the fifth act of 
Schiller’s Rauber and notes here also an echo of Schiller’s rolling rhetoric. 
The importance and persistent influence of the Rauber in Hoffmann can- 
not be denied,—cf. among other evidence his story of the same name in 
the Letzte Erzihlungen (HW., x11, 176),—indeed, it would have been 
difficult for anyone to have taken up the theme in tyrannos in these decades 
without to some extent coming into dependency on Schiller. That certain 
points of similarity with Franz’s dream may be noted by any one reading 
the two, is indubitable; on the other hand, it seems to me that apart 
from the correspondences with Jean Paul’s dream, noted above, numerous 
passages could be cited where the wild extravagance of word and image 
suggests the abandon of Richter rather than the rugged fury of young 
Schiller. Cf. the following, where the dragon-monster, the emissary of 
vengeance, seizes Napoleon: ‘‘Nun umschlang, fester und fester sein 
Gewinde schniirend, der Drache den Tyrannen, und iiberall gingen aus 
seinem Leibe spitze gliihende Krallen hervor, die er wie Dolche in das 
Fleisch des Tyrannen schlug. Da wand der Tyrann, wie durch namenlose 
Folter verrenkt, das Haupt empor, und sah iiber sich die in blendendem 
Funkeln strahlende Sonne, den Fokus des ewigen Verhiingnisses, und 
entsetzlicher, schneidender wurde der heulende Jammer,’’ ete. (HW., 
xv, 58). 
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Schmerz der Liebe, alles Entziicken siiszer Triume, die 
Hoffnung, das Verlangen, wogte durch den Wald, und fiel 
nieder wie erquickender Tau in die duftenden Blumenkelche, 
in die Brust horchender Nachtigallen!” Later on, in a 
manner truly “ romantic,” he mocks at his own sentimental- 
ity.’ 


CONCLUSION. 


In summing up the foregoing and attempting the dangerous 
task of drawing the balance of Richter’s influence on Hoff- 
mann, I repeat what has been said regarding the limits of 
this investigation. 1am well aware that Goethe, Rousseau, 
and Schiller, half-forgotten romance writers like Grosze, and 
the humorists Sterne, Lichtenberg, and Hippel, not to speak 
of the Romanticists, may be held responsible, either indivi- 
dually or as collective groups, for many traits in Hoffmann 
which have been pointed out. Operating with general results, 
as the philologist always must do in such cases, it seems to 
me that the following is a conservative estimate. In his 
youth and early manhood, perhaps until he began his official 
career at Posen, Jean Paul exercised a considerable influence 
on Hoffmann, not merely in sentimental moments, but in the 
formation of his satirical-ironical note as well. With the 
growth of musical interests and with the impressions received 
at Warsaw from the more deeply related Romanticists, 
Richter drops into the background. In Bamberg, however, 
the personal neighborhood of Jean Paul perhaps gives a fresh 
impetus to the reading of his work; and, as a result of this, 
Titan lends certain traits toward the creation of the Kreisler 
figure and the development of the Doppelgdnger motive. 
Soon after we have what appears to be a relapse into Rich- 
ter’s bombastic violence and almost certainly a direct remi- 


1HW., x, 54, 120. 
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niscence in the “ Vision auf dem Schlachtfelde bei Dresden.” 
Then comes Berlin, with only occasional reminiscences of 
Jean Paul until the production of Kater Murr, six years 
later. The inception of this romance goes back to the Bam- 
berg period—witness Kreisler himself and Julia, etc.,—and 
the influence of Titan is again visible. 


Rospert HERNDON FIFE. 














il.—THE SOURCES AND MEDILEVAL VERSIONS 
OF THE PEACE-FABLE.' 


Although the Middle Ages usually drew upon Classic 
tradition in the formation of their fable literature, they at 
times created new themes whose popularity equalled that of 
many older rivals. Of no small importance among such 
stories are those that deal with the false peace declared by a 
fox in order to deceive a seemingly simple-minded bird. 
The numerous versions of this fable that have come down 
to us since the middle of the eleventh century evidence 
strong interrelation, in spite of individual differences of 
character, scene, or action. The various forms become so 
well established by the beginning of the sixteenth century 
that a history of the fable is sufficiently complete if it comes 
down to the end of the Middle Ages. It is the object of 
this article to show what versions of the Peace-Fable existed 
before the sixteenth century, whence they arose, and what 
are their relations to one another. The following is a list 
of the medizval versions :— 

1. Ysengrimus, cir. 1150. 
Ysengrimus, Liber Quintus, lines 133-316, Voigt, Halle, 1884. 
2. Roman de Renart, cir. 1150. 
Branch Ia, lines 1691-98. 
Le Roman de Renart, Vol. 1, pp. 47-8. Ernest Martin, Strasbourg 
and Paris, 1882. 
3. Roman de Renart, cir. 1150. 
Branch II, lines 469-594. 


Le Roman de Renart, Vol. 1, pp. 104-7. 
4. Marie de France, cir. 1175. 





' This article is the result of a paper presented in the Romance Seminary 
of the Johns Hopkins University, April, 1965. For assistance in the 
collection of material I am especially indebted to Dr. G. C. Keidel of that 
institution. 
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10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 


14. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 
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Fabeln der Marie de France, Bibliotheca Normannica, Fable 1x1, 
Vol. v1, p. 201, Warnke, Halle, 1898. 


. Romulus Treverensis, cir. 1175. 


Les Fabulistes Latins, Vol. 11, pp. 533-534, or Vol. 1’, pp. 599-600. 
Hervieux, Paris, 1884 and 1894. 


. Jacques de Vitry, cir. 1225. 


The Exempla of Jacques de Vitry, p. 7. T. F. Crane, London, 
1890. 


. Willem’s van den Vos Reinaerde, cir. 1250. 


Reinaert, pp. 10-14, lines 315-420. Ernest Martin, Paderborn, 
1874. 


. Gerhard von Minden, 1270. 


Die Fabeln Gerhards von Minden, p. 167. Leitzmann, Halle, 1898. 


. Romulus Bernensis, 1275. 


Les Fabulistes Latins, Vol. m*, p. 311, Fable xxx11. 
Reinaert’s Historie, cir. 1278. 

Reinaert, pp. 116-118, lines 343-448. 
Paris Promptuarium, 1322. 

Bibliotheca Normannica, Vol. v1, Einleitung, p. Ixviii, Ex. 27. 
Nicole Bozon, cir. 1325. 

Nicole Bozon, No. 61, p. 84. Société des Anciens Textes Francais. 
Bromiardus, cir. 1390. 

Summa Predicantium, J., Chap. vu, 8. Antwerp, 1614. 
Magdebiirger Aesop, 1402. 

Gerhard von Minden, p. 67, No. xtvu. W. Seelmann, Bremen, 

1878. 


. Leipziger Aesop, cir. 1450. 


Einladungsschrift zur Feier des Heuflingischen Gediichtnistages. 
Fable Lxxxvul, Meiningen, 1897. 


. Poggius, cir. 1450. 


Les Facéties du Pogge Traduites en Francais avec le Texte Latin, 
No. txxrx, Vol. 1, p. 125. Paris, 1878. 
Steinhéwel, Latin version, cir. 1475. 
Steinhéwel’s Asop, No. 164, Fable xx, p. 350. Osterley, Stutt- 
gart, 1873. 
Steinhéwel, German version, cir. 1475. 
Steinhéwel’s Asop, Fable xxi, p. 351. 
Caxton, 1484. 
Fables of Aesop, Vol. u, pp. 307-309. Joseph Jacobs, London, 1889, 
Reinke de Vos, 1498. 
Reinke de Vos, lines 317-404, pp. 10-13. August Liibben, Olden- 
burg, 1867. 
De Vos iin de Hane, cir. 1500. 
Zeitscrift fiir Deutsches Altertum, Fiinfter Band, pp. 406-412, lines 
161-220. M. Haupt, Leipzig, 1845. 
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In addition to these versions there are others that are 
either lost or inaccessible for other reasons. Among these 
are the following :— 


Romulus Anglo-Latinus, cir. 1100. 

Alfred of England, cir. 1150. 

Original Promptuarium, cir. 1300. 

Rheims Promptuarium, 1325, Fable xxvu. 
Romulus Harleianus, cir. 1375. 

Hendrik van Alkmaar, 1477. 

Die historie van Reynaert de vos, 1479. 
Jules Machaut, 1479. 

Guillaume Tardif, cir. 1490. 


SSRESSRESE 


In the sixteenth and subsequent centuries the fable 
appears in numerous collections and spreads through a great 
part of Europe. It is found in La Fontaine, Kirchhof, 
Legrand d’Aussy, and other fabulists. It extends as far 
as Russia in the form of oral tradition. These later versions 
are, however, readily traced back to the older forms. Before 
taking up a history of the latter, some attention must be 
paid to the story as it has come down to us. 

A good idea of the plot of our fable may be had from the 
accounts of Marie de France, Jacques de Vitry, and Caxton, 
which are here given in the order named. 

Marie’s version is in substance the following :— 


‘‘A dove was sitting upon a cross. A fox passed below and saw him. 
He spoke aloud and said to him, ‘ Why do you sit up there in so strong a 
wind? Now, come down and sit beside me in shelter.’ 

‘In faith, I do not dare,’ he replied. 

‘Do not be afraid of me, and I can tell you why. I was recently at an 
assembly where many people were gathered together. A letter came from 
the king, who commanded in good faith that no beast should injure another 
beast nor any bird; God forbid that war should be between them any more. 
He desires to have peace in his land ; bird and beast will be able to go and 
play together.’ 

‘ Now will I descend,’ said the dove. ‘But I see yonder near the bushes 
two horsemen riding very quickly, and bringing two dogs with them.’ 

‘Are they very near?’ said the fox. 
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‘ They ride steadily,’ said he. 

‘It is better that I go into the wood than have strife or uproar with them. 
I do not know whether they have heard the letter which came from the 
king ; I assure you that I would not have to leave if they had heard it.’ ’’ 


Marie then concludes with the appropriate reflection that 
many knaves are abroad in the land. 

The story of Jacques de Vitry, as will be shown later, is 
not descended from Marie’s version, and gives a somewhat 
different account of the events :-— 


‘*A fox saluted a titmouse, who asked, ‘Whence do you come?’ He 
replied, ‘From the king’s council, where was sworn a peace, to be observed 
by all birds and beasts. Wherefore I ask you to give mea kiss of peace.’ 

‘T am afraid you will catch me,’ said she. 

‘Come in safety,’ said the fox. ‘See, I will shut my eyes, so that I 
won’t be able to catch you.’ 

The bird agreed and flew before the fox, but when he tried to catch her 
with his open mouth, she quickly flew away, laughing at the fox, who had 
wished to betray her contrary to the oath of peace.’’ 


Caxton’s version shows a further development of the 
story. His quaintly humorous English can speak for 
itself :— 


‘Alle the sallary or payment of them that mokken other is for to be 
mocqued at the last as hit appiereth by this present Fable of a Cock whiche 
somtyme sawe a foxe comynge toward hym sore hongry and famysshed 
whiche Cock supposed Wel that he came not toward hym but for to ete 
somme henne for which cause the Cock maade al his hennes to flee vpon a 
tree And whan the foxe beganne tapproche to the said tree he began to 
erye toward the cock good tydynges good tydynges And after he salewed 
the cok ryght reuerently & demaunded of hym thus O godsep what dost 
thow ther soo hyghe And thy hennes with the hast not thow herd the good 
tydynges worthy and prouffitable for vs And thenne the Cok ful of malyce 
ansuerd to hym Nay veryly godsep but I praye the telle and reherce them 
unto us Thenne sayd the foxe to the cok Certaynly godsep they be the 
best that ever ye herd For ye may goo and come talke and communyque 
emong alle beestes withoute ony harme or dommage And they shalle doo 
to yow bothe pleasyr and alle seruyse to them possible for thus it is con- 
cluded and accorded and also confermed by the grete counceyll of all bestes 
And yet they haue made commaundement that none be so hardy to vexe 
ne lette in no wyse ony other be it neuer soo lytyll a beest For the whiche 
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good tydynges I praye the that thow wylt come doune to thende that we may 
goo and synge Te deum laudamus for Joye And the cok whiche knewe 
wel the fallaces or falshede of the foxe ansuerd to hym in this manere 
Certaynly my broder and my good Frend thow hast brought to me ryght 
good tydynges whereof more than C tymes I shalle thanke the And 
sayenge these wordes the Cock lyfte vp his neck and his feet and loked 
farre fro hym And the foxe sayd to hym what godsep where aboute 
lokest thow And the Cok ansuerd to hym Certaynly my broder I see two 
dogges strongly and lyghtly rennynge hytherward with open mouthes 
whiche as I suppose come for to brynge to vs the tydynges whiche thou 
hast told to vs And thenne the Foxe whiche shoke for fere of the two 
dogges sayd to the Cock god be with you my frend It is tyme that I 
departe fro hens or these two dogges come nerer And sayinge these wordes 
toke his waye & ranne as fast as he myght And thenne the cock demaunded 
and cryed after hym godsep why rennest thow thus yf the sayd pacte is 
accorded thow oughtest not to doubte no thynge Ha a godsep sayd the 
Foxe from ferre I doubte that these two dogges haue not herd the decreet 
of the pees And thus whanne a begyler is begyled he receyued the sallary 
or payement whiche he ought to haue wherfore lete euery man kepe bym 
self ther fro,’’ 


In spite of Caxton’s amplifications, it is evident that he 
is much nearer to Marie than he is to Jacques de Vitry. 
The latter adds the kiss motif, and the bird descends. In 
the Roman de Renart we have these motifs, but also the 
approach of rescuers, as in Marie. Ysengrimus makes the fox 
produce a counterfeit decree, in which he is followed by 
the Flemish and Low-German versions. In Gerhard von 
Minden the fox is killed, while in several others the bird 
suffers a similar fate. To show the relations that exist 
between so widely differing versions, we must go back to the 
beginnings of the fable in the twelfth century and observe 
its gradual subsequent development. 

A reference to the list of versions will show that there are 
five of these that antedate the thirteenth century. These 
are the Ysengrimus, the two Renart versions, Marie de 
France, and Romulus Treverensis. The last is so close to 
Marie that we may disregard it for the present. Marie 
admits Alfred of England as her source and, as he descended 
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from the Anglo-Latin Romulus, we should probably find our 
fable in both these collections if they were not lost. The 
fable does not occur in the Romulus Nilantii, the Romulus 
Vulgaris, or any document earlier than the twelfth century. 
We have, then, four varieties of the story existing in the 
twelfth century, from which the later versions will be shown 
to descend. 

Now three of these versions are epic and two of the 
accounts follow immediately upon the fable of the Cock and 
Fox. In the Ysengrimus the cock is still sitting on the 
branch of the tree whither he has escaped at the close of the 
latter fable, when our own fable begins. In the Renart 
the bird is a mésange and not a cock, which shews an 
exterior influence. But the contiguous position of our fable 
and the Cock and Fox is found not only in the epic Renart 
and Ysengrimus, but in Marie, Gerhard von Minden, Romu- 
lus Treverensis and other non-epic works. From this it 
seems probable that an epic version was the original, from 
which later collectors arranged the order of their fables. 
This is a more natural conclusion than an inference that the 
epic writer had drawn upon some fable collection, now lost, 
which had its stories arranged in just the order appropriate 
to his epic narrative. This animal epic priority is further 
attested by the frequent reference in Marie’s and other 
versions to the parliament or council of beasts, a thing more 
nearly akin- to the Renart stories than to the Classic fables. 
We have, too, the chronological evidence that our earliest 
extant versions, the Ysengrimus and the Renart, are promi- 
nent representatives of the animal epic. 

Taking, then, a lost epic narrative as the original version 
from which the Ysengrimus, Romulus, and Renart descend, 
we have the story of a fox who fails to lure a bird with a 
false declaration of peace on account of the arrival of hunters. 
That the animal is a fox is the unanimous testimony of the 
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versions. The bird, on the other hand, is represented as a 
dove, a titmouse, a cock, and a little bird. The latter seems 
to be a Latin translation of the French mésange, a titmouse. 
This titmouse appears in two versions only and owes its 
existence there to the influence of the Kiss-Fable, with 
which no other versions than these are connected. In the 
first Renart version there is a squirrel instead of a bird, but 
as the passage contains only eight lines and as every other 
version has a bird, we may disregard this account. 

From the evidence of the versions, therefore, it is evident 
that the bird of the original story was either a cock or a 
dove. As seven accounts show the dove, and nine the cock, 
there appears to be little reason for considering one more 
than the other as the original type. Nor does the chro- 
nology help us, for we have both birds in early as well as 
later versions. Warnke thinks, however, that the dove is 
more likely to have been the original form, as it is pre- 
eminently the bird of peace and consequently especially 
appropriate to the Peace-Fable. He explains the cock as 
due to the presence of the fox, since the two are often 
associated in the popular imagination. 

His theory in regard to the dove’s priority is probably 
sound, but his explanation does not sufficiently explain the 
change to the cock that appears in many of the versions. 
If the mere presence of the fox could bring about such a 
transformation, why did it fail to produce it in cases where 
the dove or the titmouse appears? As Warnke offers no 
answer to this, we must modify his explanation. In the 
ease of the Ysengrimus it is not the simple presence of 
the fox, but rather the association with the Cock and Fox 
fable, as part of the same narrative, that changes the bird. 
The versions that descend from Ysengrimus then keep this 
same cock. In Renart, as has been shown, the special 
influence of the Kiss-Fable is at work to make the bird a 
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mésange. As the other early accounts are not placed in 
a long narrative poem, they retain the dove. There is, 
however, a later fifteenth century group that retains the 
cock, though it does not appear to descend from Ysengrimus. 
This is Poggius’s version, with those of his followers. 
Here, however, the cock may be explained from the altered 
view as to the character of the pursuit of the hunters. 

That this difference exists is evident from an examination 
of the versions. It is real in the majority of the accounts 
and especially in those of early date. In others, as Marie, 
the approach is told by the bird to the fox, so that it cannot 
be known whether it is real or feigned. As, however, there 
is no allusion to a trick on the part of the bird, it is likely 
that an actual approach is intended. Later, however, in 
Poggius and his followers, the idea arises that the hunters 
do not really come up, but that the bird represents them as 
so doing, in order to rid himself of the fox. This is the 
motif that gives the fable its most artistic form. It is 
interesting to note how it develops. First we find the actual 
approach told by the author, then the actual approach told 
by the bird, and finally the feigned approach invented by 
the latter in order to outwit his enemy. Now at this stage, 
the dove ceases to be an appropriate bird. The conception 
of the bird as deceived is replaced by one which regards him 
as deceiving. Here we see the reason why Poggius changes 
Marie’s simple dove to his own wily cock, a bird that has 
been already known as outwitting the fox in the Cock and 
Fox fable. If, then, we bear in mind this changed concep- 
tion of the pursuit and the character of the bird, we find 
the presence of the cock in the Poggius group sufficiently 
explained. This leaves the dove as the original bird of 
the fable. 

But the character of the pursuit and the species of the 
bird are, after all, not the most important features of our 
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fable. Its distinguishing motif is the universal Peace, which 
the fox invents to deceive the bird. To investigate its 
sources, we must distinguish between the motif of luring by 
a ruse and that of the Peace among all animals. The first 
idea is common enough in Classic literature as far back as 
the Sanskrit. We have heard of the tiger that lured the 
Brahmin, of the Sick Lion, the Wolf and Kid, the Cock and 
Fox. There is no evidence that any one of these affected 
directly the plot of our fable, but the luring idea is so 
common to fable literature that its general influence must 
have been felt by the author of our original version. 

The idea of the Peace, however, is the really original 
motif of our fable. This, as far as we know, occurs neither 
in Sanskrit, Greek, nor Classic Latin. It is true that in 
these three languages we have belief in a future Golden 
Age, but if this idea did not work into the fable literature 
in its Classic and creative period, we can hardly expect to 
find it there in later times without some strong outside 
influence. But just this influence is offered us in the Bible, 
which, besides general allusions to a future period of peace, 
gives in the eleventh chapter of Isaiah the familiar account 
of the Millennial Kingdom, in which the various hostile 
animals shall be at peace with one another. There is noth- 
ing improbable in the theory that some one who had heard 
the Biblical account of this universal Peace, but was only 
too familiar with the contrast offered by the world about 
him, put this report into the mouth of the crafty fox in 
order to deceive the piously credulous bird. 

It is logical, then, to conclude that the Biblical idea of a 
general peace among animals was united with the luring 
motif, so familiar in fable literature from the Sanskrit down ; 
that the first actors were a fox and a dove, the latter of 
whom is saved from the former’s wiles by the actual 
approach of hunters. The story thus constituted was then 
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taken into an animal epic, in which the Cock and Fox fable 
found a contiguous position. From this original account 
descend, either directly or through lost versions, the twelfth 
century tales of Ysengrimus, Anglo-Latin Romulus, and Re- 
nart. With the last we meet versions that can be examined 
and whose relations with each other must be discussed in 
detail. 

To arrive at the connection existing between the various 
extant versions, use has been made of external evidence for 
dates and other points, but especial stress has been laid upon 
the internal evidence, derived from a careful study of the 
versions themselves. For this purpose a table of some 396 
motifs has been prepared, which makes evident the points 
of likeness and unlikeness existing between the various 
versions, The complete table cannot be shown here on 
account of lack of space, but the most important motifs, to 
the number of 47, have been placed in a table at the end 
of this article. It indicates sufficiently the method of work, 
and it remains only to be said that the investigation of the 
minor motifs as a whole goes to substantiate the results that 
appear in the following pages. We shall now take up the 
versions in their chronological order. 

The first of our versions, the Ysengrimus, contains 183 
Latin elegiacs, padded in every conceivable fashion. Thoughts 
are few and words are many. The cock announces the 
approach of the hunters in the sixtieth verse, yet the fox 
stays to argue till the end. Wearisome moralizing is a 
striking feature of the account. It is the only one of the 
early versions in which the peace is announced in documen- 
tary form. Its story in general is the same as that of the 
other twelfth century varieties of the fable, but none of 
these seem to be descended from it. 

The first appearance of the Peace-Fable in the Roman de 
Renart is in Branch Ia, where the fox, in mentioning his 
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noteworthy deeds, speaks of having enticed the squirrel from 
an oak by telling him about the peace that had been sworn. 
The account is very brief and seems a mere reference to a 
tale told elsewhere. Except in the matter of the peace, it 
has little to do with the much more extensive version of 
Renart, Branch II. The latter contains over a hundred 
lines and gives us a story that agrees in general with those 
of Marie and Ysengrimus. It introduces, however, the 
motif of the kiss offered the bird by the fox, which appears 
again in Jacques de Vitry and Romulus Bernensis. This 
motif is found also in stories that have nothing to do with 
the Peace, such as the Reineke Fuchs and thase of John of 
Capua and Guidrinus. In fact, there appears to be a full 
Kiss-Fable tradition that is originally entirely independent 
of the Peace-Fable, but which has been united with the 
latter in three of our versions. As has been shown before, 
it is the influence of this Kiss-Fable that accounts for the 
appearance of the bird in Renart, Branch II, as a mésanye 
or titmouse, instead of a dove. There is no evidence that 
either of these Renart versions is descended from the Ysen- 
grimus, and as they date from about 1150, they could not 
descend from any other extant version. They may be 
considered as coming from the original lost version along 
with the other twelfth century accounts. 

The versions of Marie de France and Romulus Treverensis 
date from about 1175 and are much alike in the general 
outlines of the story, as the characters, situations and chief 
motifs of action and speech are about the same. As, how- 
ever, they are nearly contemporary versions, the difference 
in the details of their accounts makes it scarcely probable 
that either is descended from the other. The theory that 
both find their source in Alfred of England meets with no 
opposition in the internal evidence of their accounts of the 
Peace-Fable. The testimony of both versions, on the other 
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hand, is against their derivation from either Renart or 
Ysengrimus, for besides the fact that the bird is not the 
same, there are variations in important motifs that make 
such descent extremely improbable. In fact, the most satis- 
factory conclusion to be reached as to the five twelfth century 
versions of our fable is that they all derive from a common 
source, but are not more closely related, except in the case 
of Marie and Romulus Treverensis. For these we have 
external indications that point to their descent from Alfred 
of England, which, in turn, comes from the Anglo-Latin 
Romulus. The version of the latter, then, were it extant, 
would probably be found to fall into the class of the 
Ysengrimus and Renart versions, which we would derive 
from a common epic source. 

We come now to the thirteenth century, whose earliest 
representative is found in Jacques de Vitry, about 1225. 
His version has been given in full. It is especially note- 
worthy for the presence of the kiss motif and that of the 
descent of the bird, as well as for the lack of mention of a 
rescue party. A moral is pointed concerning the seduction 
of women by evil priests. The only one of his motifs that 
does not appear in the Renart, Branch II, is a preliminary 
question of the bird, “ Whence do you come?” which was 
probably inserted by the sermonizer to avoid the introduc- 
tion that is to be found in the Renart version and to come 
at once to the Peace motif. The occurrence of the word 
mésange (or masange, as Vitry spells it) shows close relation 
to Renart. The author has evidently had difficulty in trans- 
lating this word into Latin, and speaks of the “ volucrem 
que gallice mesange nominatur.” This shows at once a 
French origin for his account, and as Renart is the only 
other version of the Peace-Fable in which the mésange 
occurs, the conclusion is obvious that Vitry drew from 
Renart. As, moreover, the work shows small relation to 
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any other twelfth century account, there is no valid objection 
to be brought against such a conclusion. 

The next version of our fable was the Reinaert, written in 
Flemish about the year 1250. The earliest extant manu- 
script is dated 1400. The story differs decidedly from those 
previously described. The cock tells how he and his fifteen 
children were lured out of the barn-yard by the fox’s 
declaration of peace and the monk’s garb that he wore. 
The peace was stated in a letter, which the fox presented 4 
before leaving. The cock then issued out of the barn-yard ! 
with all his family and was attacked by the fox, who had 
hidden himself behind a hedge. As no guard or dog came 
to the rescue, eleven of the chickens fell a prey to the fox. 
This version is evidently more closely connected with the ia 
Ysengrimus than with any other. The bird is a cock and Airs 
the news of the Peace is stated in a letter, neither of which 
motifs occurs in the Renart or the Anglo-Latin group. It is 
true that the story, especially in its ending, shows striking 
variations from the Ysengrimus, but these differences cannot 
be explained by positing another version as its source. The 
statement that no guard or dog came to the rescue indicates 
that the author had in mind a version where such interven- 
tion took place. The fact that it forms a part of an epic 
narrative indicates connection with Renart or Ysengrimus, 
but it does not show important motifs of the former, and 
while it is not a close imitation of the latter, it is, neverthe- 
less, nearer to it than to any other version. 

The earliest German version of the Peace-Fable is that 
of Gerhard von Minden in 1270. The title, bird, and story 
in general are the same here as in Tireverensis and Marie, 
though we have a new dénouement in the killing of the fox 
by the dogs. The most casual reading shows that Gerhard 
is more closely allied to these two versions than to any 
other, so that to arrive at the position of his version in the 
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line of descent, we may consider it in connection with these 
two versions only. But while Gerhard approaches closely 
both Marie and Romulus Treverensis, a close examination of 
the motifs leaves no doubt as to whence it really descends. 
Marie’s version shows practically no motifs which are found 
in Gerhard and not in Romulus. On the other hand, we 
find that both Romulus and Gerhard mention the weather, 
the court, and letters, of which Marie says nothing. The 
fox in Romulus and Gerhard, moreover, is spoken of as 
desiring the bird, as asking her to approach for conversation, 
‘and as looking askance at the bird. As these motifs do not 
occur in Marie’s version, she is evidently less close to 
Gerhard than Romulus is. By the weight of this strong 
internal evidence, then, we may consider Romulus Treverensis 
the immediate source of Gerhard von Minden. 

The year 1275 gives us one of our shortest versions in 
the Romulus Bernensis. The fox meets a little bird, tells 
her he comes from a parliament where peace has been sworn 
between birds and beasts, and asks that she approach and 
give him a kiss. The bird does so and is caught. The 
whole story contains but thirty-one words. The use of 
the word avicula for the bird would incline us to put the 
version with the Renart-Vitry group. If it had descended 
from the Ysengrimus or the Anglo-Latin Romulus, it could 
certainly have used a Latin equivalent of cock or dove. But 
if it drew from Renart, it had mésange to translate, which 
could hardly be better done than by avicula. From the 
story, too, as well as from the name of the bird, it can be 
seen that this version finds its source in the Renart or the 
Vitry, which are the only other versions that show both 
the Kiss and the Peace motifs. It is nearer Vitry than 
Renart, as, like the former, it commences with the statement 
that the fox comes from a parliament or assembly where 
peace was sworn among all beasts and birds, whereas the 
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Renart begins with the request for a kiss and later explains 
that Noble the Lion has decreed peace. The connection 
between the Romulus Bernensis and the Vitry is so close, 
indeed, that the former might be considered as a mere trans- 
lation of the latter, were it not that in the Bernensis 
termination the bird is caught. This reminds us of Renart, 
Branch Ia, but while the ending is there the same, it is a 
squirrel that is caught and there is no allusion to a kiss or 
to all birds and beasts. It is possible, of course, that Renart, 
Branch Ia, may have some influence, but it does not at all 
show the close connection of the Vitry version. The ending 
may have been added, after all, without the knowledge of a 
similar motif that existed elsewhere, and merely to drive 
home the moral that follows the Bernensis version, Docet 
habere cautelam. There seems to be no doubt of its descent 
from Vitry, while a further connection with Renart is at 
least problematical. 

In the list of versions three Promptuaria have been men- 
tioned, the original version and those of Paris and Rheims, 
The original Promptuarium, which was dated about 1300, 
is lost. The Rheims manuscript of 1325 is known to con- 
tain our fable from the statement of Warnke in a note on 
page 166 of the Festgabe fiir Hermann Suchier. It comes 
from the original Promptuariwm just as the Paris Promptua- 
rium of 1322 does. An examination of the latter shows 
close relationship with Marie de France. Now we know 
that this Promptuarium frequently copies Marie and the 
internal evidence sustains this fact in regard to the Peace- 
Fable. While not a direct translation, the Paris manuscript 
shows sufficient similarity to Marie’s version to make it safe 
to consider her as its source. Moreover, as the Paris comes 
from the original Promptuarium, which is only a few years 
older, we consider them both as descending from Marie. 
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The Rheims Promptuarium, then, takes its position by the 
side of the Paris and out of the original Promptuarium. 

Nicole Bozon’s version of 1320 is nearer to Marie’s than 
to any other. It gives practically the same story with a few 
variations natural to a writer of sermons. Thus the dove 
is represented as sitting on cold stones, which is due, as 
Dr. Harry indicates, to the influence of an exemplum drawn 
from Jeremiah that immediately precedes the fable. Other 
departures from Marie are not striking, so that there should 
be no hesitation in considering her the source of Bozon. 

From Nicole Bozon is derived the fable-collection known 
as the Romulus Harleianus of 1375. It almost certainly 
contained our fable, although it is not to be found there at 
present in consequence of the defective condition of the 
manuscript. 

About 1390 appeared the Summa Predicantium of 
Bromiardus, who has scattered numerous fables through 
his text. In one of these we read the account of a fox 
on his return from the lion’s court, who replies to certain 
inquisitive young birds that peace has been made between 
himself and them. He then hangs his head in humility, 
by which sight the birds are so moved that they admit him to 
friendship with the inevitable result. The pastor then 
draws a moral concerning the wiles of the hypocrite. Now, 
though this version is not a direct translation of any 
previously mentioned, it shows decided resemblance to the 
Flemish Reinaert. Besides the motif of the Peace and the 
mention of the lion’s court, which might be derived from 
any of our versions, we find here a number of birds instead 
of one, their location in an enclosure of some sort instead 
of on a perch, and the final destruction of the birds by the 
fox. These do not correspond to any older version, except 
the Reinaert. The humility of the fox in Bromiardus, 
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moreover, corresponds to his playing the monk in Reinaert. 
The birds destroyed are young in Bromiardus, just as they 
are in the Flemish account. Evidently the Reinaert is the 
most reasotiable source of Bromiardus. 

The Magdeburger Aesop appeared in 1402. The close 
connection existing between this and the Gerhard von | 
Minden is shown by the use of the latter title for both Me 
fable collections. The Peace-Fable in both works follows tal 
the Treverensis story with the ending of the fox’s death. he 
Both versions show individual amplifications, but there can 4 
be no serious doubt as to the fact that Gerhard is the direct 
source of the Magdeburger. 

To the same group belongs the Leipziger Aesop. It 
appears to descend from the Magdeburger with possibly 
some slight outside influence. 

We now come to a group of closely related versions, 
whose descent is somewhat hard to prove. The first member 
is found in the Facetia of Poggio Bracciolini, the Florentine. 
From him descend the various ramifications of Steinhéwel, 
resulting in the English version of Caxton cited above. As 
has been pointed out, it is in this version of Poggius that 
the idea of the bird’s ruse first takes shape. Now the 
versions that are nearest Poggius are the Ysengrimus, Marie, 
and Treverensis. The facts that the bird is a cock and that 
he is sitting on a tree unite the story with Ysengrimus, but, on 
the other hand, the development of the plot is not the same, 
as, for example, in the Ysengrimus the fox goes away to find 
a letter, which does not happen in Poggius or Marie. The 
story of Poggius is the same in length and character as that 
of Marie, They have also similar details, as the opening of 
the conversation by a question from the fox and his subse- 
quent excuse that the dogs may not have heard of the peace. 
An examination of the motifs, in fact, shows a closer relation 
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to Marie than to any other version of the fable. Finally, 
there is nothing from the external evidence to combat this 
theory, for a manuscript of Marie’s fables is known to have 
been seen in Italy and Poggius visited numerous libraries 
in France. He is said, moreover, to have drawn on the 
Fabliaux for the material of some of his Facetie, so that 
there is no reason why he should not have drawn upon 
Marie for the Peace-Fable. 

As soon as we have placed Poggius, Steinhéwel’s Latin 
version follows as a matter of course. The merest glance at 
the two versions will show how nearly they are related. 
One is an almost literal transcription of the other, with a 
few changes of tense and word-order. Poggius puts his 
moral at the end of the version. Steinhéwel places the 
same moral at both beginning and end. The difference of 
title is easily explained, for in Poggius it is the Cock and 
Fox, which Steinhéwel had already used as the title of 
another fable. He accordingly calls his Peace-Fable the 
Fox, Cock, and Dogs. Besides this, the only motif that he 
adds is: “I think they are going to announce the peace 
which you predict.” 

The German Steinhéwel is even closer to the Latin 
Steinhéwel than the latter is to Poggius. It is Latin done 
into German with one minor motif omitted. This is the 
bird’s request that the news be told, which exists in Poggius 
and the Latin Steinhéwel and consequently proves that the 
latter version comes from Poggius and not from the German 
Steinhéwel. This last is otherwise practically identical with 
the Latin version and is closer to it than to Poggius, so that 
it is clearly proved that Poggius gives rise to the Latin 
Steinhéwel, which is, in turn, copied into German. 

Caxton’s version of 1484 has been cited in full. He is 
known to have followed Poggius through Machaut’s version 
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of 1479, but an examination of the internal evidence shows 
that this descent is through the Latin Steinhéwel, as Caxton 
has the latter’s title and his new motif that is not found in 
Poggius. It is equally clear that Caxton does not come 
through the German Steinhéwel, for the one motif that is in 
the Latin but is wanting in the German reappears in Caxton. 
He may, then, be considered to have drawn from Poggius by 
means of the Latin Steinhéwel and Machaut. 

The Low-German Reinke de Vos of 1498 is a translation 
of a Dutch poem by Hinrik van Alkmaar, which, though 
now lost, is known to descend from the Flemish Reinaerts 
Historie, written about 1278. An examination of the latter 
shows that it follows very closely Willem’s van den Vos 
Reinaerde, which has been described above. The differences 
between the three versions are exceedingly slight. Die 
historie van Reynaert de vos of 1479 is a mere prosification 
of Reinaerts Historie. 

Another Teutonic version is De vos iin de Hane, which 
G. W. Dasent copied from a manuscript in the royal library 
at Stockholm. As it is written in a hand of the beginning 
of the sixteenth century, it is the most recent of the versions 
examined. The mention in it of a false pope might be 
evidence of an earlier date, if one of the anti-popes is 
referred to. As, however, the last of these went out of 
office in 1409, references to them might still be popular in 
1500. The whole passage covers 227 lines and includes 
the Cock and Fox as well as our own fable. The latter 
runs for some sixty lines at the end of the poem. The 
verses are very uneven and carelessly rimed. A vein of 
broad humor runs throughout. As in the Ysengrimus, the 
fox uses a piece of wood to represent the decree of peace, 
which here, however, comes from the Pope instead of the 
King. The rest of the story preserves in general the 
Ysengrimus tradition, in spite of changes in detail. Some of 
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these suggest outside influence, possibly that of the Magde- 
burger Aesop or of Gerhard von Minden. This influence, 
however, cannot be certainly established. On the other 
hand, the version not only shows a similar story to that of 
the Ysengrimus, but connects this closely with the Cock and 
Fox, which immediately precedes. This is just the case in 
Ysengrimus, as has been noted above. 

This review of the versions may be closed by a brief 
reference to Guillaume Tardif, who brought out in 1490 a 
translation of the Facéties du Pogge. As this version is 
said to be a paraphrase of the original, we may conclude 
that the Peace-Fable is contained in the collection and that 
it comes directly from the version of Poggius. 

To sum up in brief the history of the Peace-Fable, I 
repeat that it does not appear to have existed earlier than 
the Middle-Ages, but that it arose before the twelfth century 
from a combination of the Classic tradition of luring-fables 
and the Biblical idea of a universal peace among animals. 
Starting in a lost epic account, it spread through the collec- 
tions of fabulists and sermonizers in France, Germany, 
England, Italy, and the Netherlands. These versions have 
been examined in detail as far down as the beginning of the 
sixteenth century. The relations that exist between them 
are further shown in a version tree and a table of motifs 
that follow. In conclusion it may be said that while the 
versions differ greatly in originality, matter, and style, the 
ensemble deserves to rank high in fable literature and is 
entitled to greater critical consideration than it has hitherto 
received. 

H. CARRINGTON LANCASTER. 
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Ill.—THE DEVELOPMENT OF JOHN DRYDEN’S 
LITERARY CRITICISM. 


INTRODUCTION. 


I. 


From the very first Dryden’s critical essays have called 
forth widely divergent opinions. Written, as many of them 
were, in the heat of literary conflict, they served during 
their author’s life, on the one hand, as a statement of faith 
to be expounded and defended, on the other, as a series 
of vulnerable points of attack. And even since they have 
held an assured place among English critical works—at 
first as authoritative judgments and later as_ historical 
documents of the very first importance—there has been 
no orthodox view as to their nature or value. Some histo- 
rians have always been led by Dryden’s popular, rambling 
style to deny them solid worth; others have found in them a 
vitality, a genuine insight, worth more than logic. Accord- 
ing to Dean Swift they were “merely writ at first for 
filling, to raise the author’s price a shilling ;”' Doctor 
Johnson, on the contrary, speaks of them as “the criticism 
of a poet; not a dull collection of theorems, nor a rude 
detection of faults, which perhaps the censor was not able 
to have committed; but a gay and vigorous dissertation, 
where delight is mingled with instruction.” * 

This difference of opinion has perpetuated itself among 
modern scholars. On the one hand we have Professor 


1It should be remembered that the relations between Dryden and Swift 
place the sincerity of this criticism under suspicion. 
2 Lives of the Poets, ed. Arthur Waugh, London, 1896 ; 11, 207. 
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Saintsbury, in his History of Criticism,’ taking his stand 
squarely with Doctor Johnson. After giving Dryden an 
amount of attention which makes him stand out as a giant 
among his contemporaries, this historian concludes his 
analysis by placing Dryden’s criticism “on that shelf— 
no capacious one—reserved for the best criticism of the 
_ world.” And the virtue upon which this estimate is based 
is superiority to rules, to conventions. Here, at last, thinks 
Saintsbury, came a critic who could take a book in hand 
and ask, not, Ought I to like this? but, Do I like it? 
And if a book had nature, variety, individuality, if it gave 
delight, he would not be “ connoisseured ” out of his opinion 
of it by all the scholars in Christendom. Here was a 
genuine, unspoiled Englishman hardy enough to establish 
“the English fashion of criticizing, as Shakespeare did the 
English fashion of dramatizing—the fashion of aiming at 
delight, at truth, at justice, at nature, at poetry, and letting 
the rules take care of themselves.” 

The opinion which seeks to belittle Dryden’s critical 
power is represented by Delius in his dissertation, Dryden 
und Shakespeare.? Here Dryden is represented as caught in 
the meshes of contemporary doctrine. The dictum that his 
appreciation of Shakespeare was merely phrasenhaft is 
softened only by the statement that an adequate recognition 
of the great Elizabethan was contrary to his very nature 
and would have interfered seriously with the development 
of his genius. 

Such a diversity of conclusions suggests that we are here 
dealing with extremely complex material. A first reading 
of Dryden’s criticism is liable to leave one in utter con- 
fusion. On one page he seems to rise almost to the level of 


1 Edinburgh and London, 1902 ; m, 371-89. 
? Jahrbuch der deutschen Shakespeare-Gesellschaft, vol. 1v. 
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the Elizabethans ; on another he falls into a cool and logical 
classicism. At one moment he defends the heroic drama; 
at another he attacks it with his sharpest invective. Often 
he gives eloquent expression to his love for Shakespeare ; 
but more than once he falls into petty carping at his great 
predecessor’s faults. The chief difficulty presented by this 
mass of contrary opinions lies in the fact that it refuses to 
arrange itself under any simple principle of development. 
If, for example, Dryden’s early critical works exhibited a 
spirit approximating that of the Elizabethans, and his later 
ones, a love of classical logicality and orderliness, one could 
very easily, even on a first reading, make his conflicting 
views harmonize with a general theory as to his intellectual 
development. But no such simple principle can possibly 
bring our author’s conflicting opinions into orderly succes- 
sion. His admiration for Shakespeare, for example, appears 
at the beginning of his career, near the middle of it, and 
again at the end.’ It is only natural that such an incon- 
gruous and apparently disordered mass of material as we 
have here to deal with, should have called forth the most 
widely divergent opinions. 

It would be strange if the problem presented by this 
material had not attracted serious historians with method 
adequate to the placing of their author in his intellectual 
milieu. And this task has actually been attempted, with 
varying degrees of success, by several scholars. The first 
of these to demand attention, though his work came last in 
point of time, is W. P. Ker. In his introduction to his 
admirable edition of Dryden’s essays* this editor has done 


much to show in just what form the various literary 


1Cf. Margaret Sherwood: Dryden’s Dramatic Theory and Practice; Yale 
Studies in English, 1898; pp. 27-31. 
* Essays of John Dryden, Oxford, 1900. 
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problems presented themselves to Dryden for solution. But 
retaining throughout his judicial character of editor, he does 
not propose any general theory as to the course of our 
author’s critical development. 

In the two works which remain to be mentioned, de- 
termined attempts have been made to trace some order in 
the apparent confusion of Dryden’s opinions and to explain 
historically the outlines under which the heterogeneous mass 
of his theory seems to arrange itself. The first of these is 
Drydens Theorie des Dramas‘ by Felix Bobertag. This 
author takes Dryden’s criticism in the lump and analyses 
it under the impression that it is, for practical purposes, a 
well defined system. This system, it seems to him, was 
roughly sketched in the Essay of Dramatic Poesy and filled 
out in the other essays. In one passage Bobertag does 
suggest that Dryden’s critical development falls into two 
periods, one represented by the Essay, and the other by the 
preface to Troilus and Cressida: but this notion is left unde- 
veloped. The great underlying principle of all Dryden’s 
criticism Bobertag finds in a passage of the preface to 
Troilus and Cressida in which the poet is compared with a 
wrestler: Dryden here maintains that, as is the case with 
the wrestler, the poet’s “inborn vehemence and force of 
spirit will only run him out of breath the sooner, if it be 
not supported by the help of art.” And, according to 
Bobertag, this balance of importance between “force of 
spirit” and “help of art” is established by the clash of 
English dramatic tradition and the Gallicized form of Aris- 
totelian criticism. But this twofold division of the influences 
under which Dryden wrote breaks down in its author’s own 
hands. Forced to add a new element to his scheme, he 
proceeds to explain that when Dryden cast his first ambitious 


1 Kélbing’s Englische Studien, rv, 373. 
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critical work in the form of a dialogue he did so, not only 
because he could not harmonize English tradition and French 
rules, but also because he could find in neither of them 
justification for the literary tastes of the court of Charles II. 
Our historian analyses with some care the Essay of Dramatic 
Poesy and the preface to Troilus and Cressida, and comes to 
the conclusion that Dryden’s critical scheme of things lacks 
coherence. This result seems to him to have been inevit- 
able: even a greater genius, in Dryden’s position, might 
have failed to combine satisfactorily the three elements which 
would necessarily have entered into his work. Bobertag’s 
analysis of the forces which went to the making of Dryden’s 
criticism is of inestimable suggestive value; but what one 
wants, and seeks here in vain, is a definite tracing of the 
elements of Dryden’s criticism to their sources and an 
attempt to arrange them in some meaningful order. So far 
as Bobertag’s work is concerned, one is at liberty to regard 
Dryden’s critical theory from beginning to end either as a 
tangled mass of mutually repellent elements or as a number 
of elements continuously and evenly intertwined like the 
strands of a rope.’ 

The analysis of our author’s critical thinking into its 
constituents is further developed by Paul Hamelius in his 
work, Die Kritik in der englischen Literatur des 17. und 18. 
Jahrhunderts” Bobertag discussed two literary traditions, 


1 Parenthetically it should be remarked that Bobertag fails to show in 
just what feature of Dryden’s criticism the influence of the court is dis- 
coverable ; thus his threefold division of imfwences remains incomplete. 
Two of the forces mentioned are purely literary, the other is social, and no 
attempt is made to shown what was the literary, or theoretic, form taken 
on by the latter, or social, moment. 

In the same category with Bobertag’s treatise should be placed Laura 
Johnson Wylie’s chapter on Dryden in her volume, Studies in the Evolution 
of English Criticism (1894). Miss Wylie’s analysis of Dryden’s work is less 
schematic than Bobertag’s, but far more searching and accurate. 

* Leipzig, 1897. 
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the classical and the English, and introduced the court of 
Charles ITI as a literary force without attempting to define 
the nature of its influence. Hamelius, with a much wider 
reading in English literature and much keener powers of 
analysis, divides the English critics of Dryden’s time into 
four schools: the neoclassic, the rationalistic, the romantic, 
and the moralistic." And among the representatives of these 
four schools he represents Dryden as the great compromiser. 
It was not until the eighteenth century that English criti- 
cism became crystallized; the seventeenth century was a 
time of preparation. Amidst the confused moving and 
shaping of things it is but natural that Dryden, a man of 
marvellously versatile and comprehensive mind, should have 
embodied in his work all the elements that went to make up 
the national criticism of his period. This is sufficient to 
account for all his evident inconsistencies. In the words 
of Hamelius, “Der ausserordentliche Wechsel in seinen 
Ansichten muss teilweise daraus erklirt werden, dass er 
weder in seiner eigenen Geistesanlage, noch im Geschmacke 
seiner Zeit eine feste Richtschnur hatte, so dass er sich von 
perséhnlichen und parteiischen Neigungen, sowie von dem 
Wunsche, das Wohlwollen adeliger Herren zu erwerben, 
oder einen verhassten Gegner zu verspotten, leiten liess.” ? 
This examination of Dryden’s critical theory is the most 
satisfactory that I have come upon. Three of the critical 
systems described,—all except that designated as moral- 
istic,—contributed important elements to his work. And it 
is to be noticed especially that Hamelius connected the 
influence of the court very definitely with the theory of 
the heroic drama and its accompanying lack of appreciation 
for Shakespeare. Here we have, it must be confessed, the 


1 We owe to Hamelius a careful distinction between neoclassicism and 
English rationalism. 
2P. 63. 
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main features of Dryden’s criticism clearly defined. But 
when we come to search for a principle of order among these 
antagonistic elements, the result is negative. Bobertag, 
apparently, never conceived the possibility of such a princi- 
ple: Hamelius did conceive the notion of its possibility, 
but, having searched for, and failed to find, the principle, he 
denies its existence. After stating that Dryden belongs to 
no critical school, he continues: “ Er gehért vielmehr nach 
einander zu allen, da er alle der Reihe nach bekimpft und 
verteidigt. Umsonst haben wir versucht einen regelmiissigen 
Uebergang von einer zur anderen wahrzunehmen: es gibt 
weder einen historischen, noch einen logischen Zusammen- 
hang zwischen seinen Ansichten.” ' 

The results achieved by the authors whose works we have 
reviewed may be summed up as follows: certain of them, 
each paying almost exclusive attention to some one feature 
of Dryden’s critical work, have arrived at radically variant 
conclusions as to the value and significance of his contribu- 
tion to critical literature; others, working more fundamentally, 
have analysed his theory into its several elements, and have 
connected these with the general tendencies of the life and 
thought of the seventeenth century. It is the purpose of 
the present study to take up the discussion of Dryden’s 
criticism where these latter have laid it down. 


II. 


The natural point of departure for the following discus- 
sion is furnished by the statement of Hamelius that there 
is to be found neither a historical nor a logical connection 
between Dryden’s various contradictory views on questions 
of literary theory. It is true, as I have already had occasion 


IP. 63. 
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to remark, that Dryden’s criticism, taken in the mass, is so 
heterogeneous that it is easy to understand how one might 
come to conclude that there is no connecting thread running 
through it. The reasons for this apparent illogicality are not 
far to seek: one has merely to consider Dryden’s character, 
the nature of the period in which he lived, and his relations 
with the controling spirits of this period. Dryden was a 
man of the world, preéminently endowed with a genius 
for being “all things to all men.” In the scientific and 
philosophical circles of the Royal Society, among the wits 
of the coffee-house, with the lords and ladies of the court, 
in correspondence with the most learned and highest placed 
in the land, everywhere and in all manners of discourse, 
his fine intellectual urbanity won its way. In politics, 
philosophy, and art, as well as in religion, he seemed pre- 
destined by nature to become a supreme conformist. 

For a man of this type the second half of the seventeenth 
century was, from one point of view, peculiarly dangerous : 
its entire atmosphere seemed calculated to jeopardize his 
intellectual integrity. Of one feature of his situation Dryden 
was himself painfully conscious; in the prologue to Aureng- 
zebe he wrote: 


‘Let him retire, between two ages cast, 
The first of this, the hindmost of the last.’’ 


He was drawn one way by the age of romanticism, another, 
by the age of reason. His early associations and natural 
inclinations assimilated him to the Elizabethans; the asso- 
ciations of his later life drew him toward the classicists. 
But his intellectual life was complicated even more by the 
fact that in his day, in literature as well as in politics and 
religion, numerous factions were battling for the supremacy. 
Controversialist tho he was, Dryden was exactly the sort 
of man to sec things from all angles, to detect, and sympa- 
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thize with, a certain amount of truth in the contentions of 
each of the contending parties. 

Under certain conceivable circumstances, it is true, we 
might imagine even a man like Dryden, wide-minded and 
readily moulded, living, even in times of greatest unrest, an 
even and regular intellectual life. Bobertag ventures the 
opinion that if Lessing had achieved a literary and social 
success comparable with Dryden’s, he would not have re- 
mained the implacable reformer that we know him. On the 
other hand, we can figure to ourselves what would have 
been the result had Dryden been born into a world which 
could have given him a single, simple ideal, and then, 
laboring always in one direction, had never had occasion 
to change his allegiance; no doubt he would, under these 
circumstances, have escaped the chief part of the blame 
heaped upon him by some of his biographers.’ Even sup- 
posing him successful and popular, had success been per- 
manent, one can imagine his development quite different 
from what it actually was. Imagine him, for example, like 
Congreve, above the necessity of writing for a living, or, 
like Addison, always the poet of a strong and popular 
party ; under such circumstances, again, his evolution would 
have been evenly logical, and the inconsistencies of his 
theory would not have become puzzles for modern histo- 
rians. 

But the course of Dryden’s life was diametrically opposed 
to all that we have been imagining. Not only did this 
versatile poet live at a time when the intellectual, religious, 
and political worlds were divided by sharply contesting 
factions, but within the forty years of his activity he past 
thro three crises, from each of which a new faction 


1 Suppose, for example, that he had been a young man at the beginning, 
instead of at the end, of the Puritan revolution: might not his career have 
resembled that of Milton ? 
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emerged victorious with new policies and new creeds. The 
expression “past thro” I use deliberately. Dryden was 
not in a position to stand aloof and watch untroubled 
the conflict of parties and opinions. Except during the last 
ten years of his life and for a short period between 1675 
and 1680, he felt obliged to place himself in the service of 
whatever party happened to be in power. And he rendered 
no half-hearted service. With his urbanity, his genius for 
quick sympathy and ready conformity, when once he had 
adopted the cause of a party or sect, that party or sect 
became a part of himself; he let by-gones be by-gones, 
loved those he had formerly hated and hated those he had 
formerly loved. It is easy to understand how a man like 
this, writing under his particular circumstances, came to 
produce criticism too diverse in character to exhibit any 
easily discovered principle of development. 

But even if Dryden’s environment was too unstable, and 
his adjustment to that environment too immediate, to permit 
a simple and logical development of his critical theory, the 
statement of Hamelius that his critical works exhibit no 
principle of growth, still appears, a priori, extremely im- 
probable. The honestly expressed opinions of a really great 
man would naturally be organically connected. We are to 
infer, then, from the statement of Hamelius, either that 
Dryden’s views were falsified, so tampered with in their 
expression that they were torn from their natural relations, 
or that his intellectual life was so weak as not to be able to 
organize and vitalize them in the first place. The truth 
of this statement would, therefore, imply either dishonesty 
or utter shallowness in Dryden’s critical works. Both of 
these implications are inconsistent with a true reading 
of Dryden’s character. It would be impossible to over- 
emphasize the fact that Dryden was no mere turn-coat. 
Biographers who have written him down as such have not 

5 
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taken the trouble to follow the subtle workings of his mind. 
With him changes are never sudden, or schematic and 
doctrinaire, as they would have been if deliberately entered 
upon. This is especially noticeable in the development of 
his critical theory : a new tendency appears first, perhaps, in 
a chance phrase; in the next essay it may have grown into a 
paragraph, and later it may become the inspiring theory of 
an entire work or series of works. His environment, we 
have seen, was constantly changing: if he changed with it, 
it was not because he was dishonest, but because his urbanity 
was merely the social expression of a versatile intellect 
which made it easy, even natural, for him to adapt himself 
to any belief or policy. This he did, inwardly, with a 
thoro, largely unconscious, assimilation of the new view, 
and outwardly, with a naive frankness which, with a 
sympathetic student, will go far to atone for lack of con- 
sistency. Because his changes were genuine it never occurred 
to him to resort to the subterfuges employed by the dishonest 
and insincere. It would be difficult indeed to suppose that 
there is discernible no law of development connecting the 
various utterances of a man of this sort. 

The following study is an attempt to prove that belief in 
such a law of development has a solid basis in fact. I shall 
try to show, first, that Dryden’s literary criticism, far from 
being an inchoate mass of unrelated opinions, divides itself 
into five clearly marked periods; and, second, that in each 
of these periods Dryden wrote just the sort of criticism one 
would expect from a man of his type in his particular 
environment. I shall try to characterize the criticism of 
each period and indicate its relations, on the one hand, to 
our author’s general literary output, and, on the other, to the 
main factors which conditioned his external life. The dis- 
cussion, therefore, divides itself into five parts corresponding 
to the five periods of Dryden’s critical activity. 








JOHN DRYDEN’S LITERARY CRITICISM. 


THE First PEriop. 


The first period of Dryden’s critical development includes 
the essays written before the close of the year 1665. Up 
to this time Dryden is still young; he has not achieved any 
notable success, has not become the literary representative of 
any party. Hence he has not settled upon any theoretic 
scheme of things. Naturally, then, the criticism of this 
period is not dominated by one idea; its general spirit is 
tentative. Dryden is still free to develop and express all 
the feelings of a young poet’s mind. Among these the most 
characteristic is enthusiasm for great literature, especially 
for the drama of the Elizabethans. Hence tho this 
period presents no system, it is, in a sense, characterized by 
a free utterance of the romantic spirit. 

Dryden’s first important piece of criticism was the epistle 
dedicatory to The Rival Ladies (1664). In this essay 
Dryden appears, first of all, as the sturdy Englishman. 
The English is a noble language, and in his play he has 
endeavored to distinguish it from “the tongue of pedants 
and that of affected travelers.” Occasionally he takes a 
fling at the French; what the English admit of theirs is but 
“the basest of their men, the extravagances of their fashions, 
and the frippery of their merchandise.” It is here that we 
find, in its first form, the celebrated eulogy of Shakespeare : 
in the very act of blaming him for the introduction of blank 
verse Dryden speaks of his great predecessor as the one 
“who, with some errors not to be avoided in that age, had 
undoubtedly a larger soul of poesy than ever any other of 
our nation.” On the other hand Dryden exhibits some 
traits of the rationalist. He would like a “more certain 
measure’ of the English tongue, “as they have in France, 
where they have an academy erected for that purpose.” ' 


11, 5. All references without titles are to Ker’s edition of the essays. 
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One of the great advantages of rime is that it “ bounds and 
circumscribes the fancy. For imagination in a poet is a 
faculty so wild and lawless, that like an high-ranging spaniel, 
it must have clogs tied to it, lest it outrun the judgment.” 
There is also to be found in this essay an incipient tendency 
in the direction of the heroic drama, which, with its rimed 
verse, its artificial standards of morality, and its glorification 
of the noblesse, is to become the characteristic literary enter- 
tainment of the court of Charles II.?_ First Dryden defends 
rime, taking the ground that it is not really a new form 
among the English. And then he puts the question: “ But 
supposing our countrymen had not received this writing till 
of late; shall we oppose ourselves to the most polisht and 
civilized nations of Europe?” * But it is when he takes up 
the consideration of the more essential features of the drama 
that Dryden sounds the real note of the heroic theory: 
“‘ But as the best medicines may lose their virtues by being 
ill applied, so is it with verse, if a fit subject be not chosen 
for it. Neither must the argument alone, but the characters 
and persons be great and noble.”* This epistle, then, is a 
notable collection of apparently contrary opinions: love of 
the native English, respect for the most polisht nations of 
Europe, praise of the romantic plays of Shakespeare, and 
defense of neoclassic rime all go hand in hand. 

But the characteristic piece of criticism of this period is 
the Essay of Dramatic Poesy (1665). In his dedication, 
written in 1668 when the Essay was published, Dryden 
makes the following apology: “I confess I find many things 


Ty, 8. 

2 Though the comedy of manners flourished at this period, it did not 
reach its height until later. 

1, 6. 

*1, 8. The significance of this passage was pointed out by George Stuart 
Collins; cf. his dissertation, John Dryden, His Dramatic Theory and Prazis, 
Leipzig, 1892, p. 8. 
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in this discourse which I do not now approve; my judgment 
being a little altered since the writing of it ; but whether 
for the better or worse, I know not: neither indeed is it 
much material in an essay where all I have said is prob- 
lematical.”' But he begins his note to the reader: “The 
drift of the ensuing discourse was chiefly to vindicate the 
honor of our English writers, from the censure of those who 
unjustly prefer the French before them.”? I think any 
reader will agree that Eugenius and Neander, the champions: 
of the English drama in this battle of critics, are the 
favorites of the master of ceremonies: they seem to wield 
their weapons with an air of triumph. Therefore the Essay 
indicates with more certainty than its form would seem to 
promise the theories and purposes of its author. 
The Essay of Dramatic Poesy is, as has been indicated 
above, in dialog form. Eugenius, Crites, Lisideius, and 
Neander, seeking in an excursion on the Thames to calm 
the feelings induced by a naval battle between the English 


and the Dutch, fall to talk of literature, and especially of 
the relative merits of ancient and modern drama. Since 


neither Aristotle nor Horace has given a definition of a play, 
Lisideius, being importaned, suggests one which is to serve 
as a basis for the discussion: a play “ought to be a just and 
lively image of human nature, representing its passions 
and humors, and the changes of fortune to which it is 
subject, for the delight and instruction of mankind.” * 
Eugenius, responding on behalf of the moderns to an 
attack by Crites, vigorously defends the unorthodox English 
manner of plotting: the plots of the ancients, he maintains, 
“are built after the Italian mode of houses; you see through 
them all at once: the characters are indeed imitations of 
nature, but so narrow, as if they imitated only an eye or an 


11, 23 1, 27. 51, 36. 
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hand, and did not dare to venture on the lines of a face, or 
the proportion of a body.”! That is, measured by the 
standard of our definition—A play “ought to be a just and 
lively image of nature ’’—the plays of the Greeks fall short. 
The hardihood of Eugenius advances even to an attack 
on the unities: the rule as to the unity of place is not to be 
found in Aristotle or Horace; the unity of time is not 
always preserved by Terence; the ancients sometimes com- 
mitted absurdities in attempting to observe these rules. 
Two of the unities, then, lack the support both of the 
highest authority and of esthetic judgment. 

Neander, defending the English as against the French, 
begins by granting that the French ccntrive plots more 
regularly than his countrymen, and observe the laws of 
comedy and the decorum of the stage with more exactitude. 
And yet he is of the opinion that neither English faults 
nor French virtues are sufficient to give his opponent any 
advantage: “ For the lively imitation of nature being in the 
definition of a play, those which best fulfil that law ought 
to be superior to others. ’Tis true, those beauties of the 
French poesy are such as will raise perfection higher where 
it is, but are not sufficient to give it where it is not; they 
are indeed the beauties of a statue, but not of a man, because 
not animated with the soul of poesy, which is the imitation 
of humor and passions.”* Thus the word “lively” in the 
definition is made to furnish the legal defence of romanticism. 
Continuing in his heterodoxy, Neander next takes up the 
cause of English tragi-comedy: “A scene of mirth, mixed 
with tragedy, has the same effect upon us which our music 
has betwixt the acts; and that we find a relief to us from 
the best plots and language of the stage, if the discourses 
have been long. I... . cannot but conclude, to the honor 


sy @. 71, 68. 
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of our nation, that we have invented, increased, and perfected 
a more pleasant way of writing for the stage, than was ever 
known to the ancients or moderns of any nation, which is 
tragi-comedy.’”’* Continuing in the same strain Neander 
finds the rich variety of English plots superior to the 
barrenness of the French. The evident foundation of the « 
argument is the revolutionary doctrine that plays are good 
according to the amount of pleasure they give; and the 
various types are judged by the actual experience of 
the spectator. The mirror of nature, rather than conven- 
tional standards, contends Neander, should give law to the 
drama: “It is unnatural for anyone in a gust of passion to 
speak long together,” * therefore the French way of putting 
long speeches into the mouths of the actors is not to be 
defended. 

In the following passage Neander makes a determined 
attack on the problem of romanticism: “I dare boldly affirm 
these two things of the English drama:—First, that we have 
many plays of ours as regular as any of theirs (referring to 


the French), and which, besides, have more variety of plot 
and characters; and Secondly, that in the most irregular 
plays of Shakespeare or Fletcher . .. there is a more mascu- 
line fancy and greater spirit in the writing, than there is in 


993 


any of the French. Dryden’s esthetic is not deep enough - 
to justify the form of the English drama, but in the “mascu- 
line fancy and greater spirit in the writing” he is attempting 
to discover a new critical principle which will account for 
the charm which he feels. It is in this same passage that 
Neander speaks that famous eulogy of Shakespeare: “He 
was the man who of all modern, and perhaps ancient poets, 
had the largest and most comprehensive soul. All the images 
of nature were still present to him, and he drew them, not 
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laboriously, but luckily; when he describes anything, you 
more than see it, you feel it too.””' A little farther on, 
speaking of Ben Jonson, he continues: “If I would compare 
him with Shakespeare, I must acknowledge him the more 
correct poet, but Shakespeare the greater wit. Shakespeare 
was the Homer, or father of our dramatic poets; Jonson was 
the Virgil, the pattern of elaborate writing; I admire him, 
but I love Shakespeare.” * Here we have in 1665 the main 
idea of the great parallel between Homer and Virgil which 
is to be found in the preface to the Fables, written in 1700 ; 
here it is abundance of wit, luxuriance of the creative faculty, 
that is brought in to justify a feeling that runs directly 
counter to the conclusions of formal criticism. The Essay 
closes with an elaborate defense of riming plays; which, 
like the dedication of The Rival Ladies, goes to show that 
Dryden is feeling his way toward the heroic ideal. 

But as a whole this work, in its method and spirit, in the 
underlying feeling of its every part, shows our author in the 
character of an investigator of the materials of literary 
criticism. It is to the period of its composition that he re- 
ferred in his Discourse Concerning the Original and Progress 
of Satire (1692), addrest to Charles, Earl of Dorset and 
Middlesex: “‘ When I was myself in the rudiments of my 
poetry, without name or reputation in the world, having 
rather the ambition of a writer than the skill; when I was 
drawing the outline of an art, without any living master to 
instruct me in it; an art which had been better praised than 
studied in England, ... when thus, as I may say, before the 
use of the loadstone, or knowledge of the compass, I was 
sailing in a vast ocean, without any other help than the pole- 
star of the ancients, and the rules of the French stage among 
the moderns;... yet even then, I had the presumption to 


1, 79. *1, 82. 
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dedicate to your lordship: a very unfinished piece, I must 
confess, and which can only be excused by the little experience 
of the author, and the modesty of the title An Essay.’ To 
a young author of unsettled opinions and inquiring mind the 
intellectual atmosphere of the moment was not unfavorable. 
In 1660 Dryden wrote an epistle to an archeological work 
by Walter Charlton in which he spoke of the subjection to 
Aristotle as “ the longest tyranny that ever swayed.”’ This 
was decidedly a period of scepticism, a time when old creeds 
would have to undergo renewed examination. The whole 
spirit, scientific and philosophical, of the period which coin- 
cided with Dryden’s young manhood tended to reinforce the 
conditions implied in his own description of the circumstances 
which conditioned his early critical work. 

The first of these conditions was the lack in England of a 
definite critical standard. Ben Jonson had given vogue to 
the English neoclassic movement, but the Restoration men 
of letters looked to France for their theory. And in France, 
during the great discussions of the early part of the period 
of Louis XIV, all that the most daring moderns had been 
able to do was to adapt the dicta of the schools to the 
demands of the French stage. French classicism, merely 
a thoro-going rationalism of the French type fathered 
upon Aristotle, had decreed that the three unities, with their 
accompanying conventions, constituted a code from which 
there was no appeal. Plays written according to the law 
were symmetrical, restrained, intelligible, and therefore 
beautiful ; those fashioned without due regard for the law, 
even though they gave pleasure, were unintelligible, and 
therefore monstrous. Now this theory, best formulated in 
France by Boileau, was already beginning to dominate Eng- 
land when Dryden began his critical labors. Modified by the 
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English genius, especially by English rationalistic philoso- 
phy,' it was destined to obtain, in the eighteenth century, 
almost complete control of English thinking on the subject 
of art. Naturally this philosophy could make nothing of the 
great Elizabethans; during Dryden’s youth and early man- 
hood Shakespeare was falling more and more under the ban 
of the intellectuals. 

Into the arena where the English literary tradition was 
giving way before the advance of this neoclassicism came, 
then, the young poet, Dryden. In the essays which we 
have just examined we have him, still in the first flush of 
youth, boldly taking his stand upon his literary instincts. 
In spite of the dicta of the schools he feels the spell of great 
literature and is suspicious of the critical theory which 
cannot make room for it. Without the support of precedent 
or the aid of adequate method, but with a superb enthusiasm, 
he is attempting to give theoretic justification to what his 
feelings recognize as beautiful. The formal results of his 
attempt are a partial clearing away of the rubbish heaped 
upon Aristotle, a resort to the historical method,’ a widening 
of the theory of imitation, and a determined attempt to 
judge literature with reference to its social function. 

In 1667 when our author revived The Wild Gallant he 
introduced it with a prolog in which he compared his own 


1 This expression | use rather loosely to designate English sensationalism. 
This kind of materialistic rationalism is represented by the tendency to hold 
art down to the common-sense standards of ordinary life. 

2Of course I do not mean to imply that Dryden had a deep, modern 
sense of historical development of the arts. Now and then, when it suited 
his occasions, he explained the difference between Greek and Roman art, 
between French and English, or between ancient and modern, by means 
of references to the social conditions, or peculiarities of taste, of the nations 
or periods in question. But any systematic application of the historical 
method of criticism was out of the question. 
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evolution with that of “‘some raw squire, by tender mother 
bred.” The innocent squire comes at length to town : 


‘¢ Where entered by some school-fellow or friend, 
He grows to break glass windows in the end ; 
His valor, too, which with the watch began, 
Proceeds to duels, and he kills his man.’’ 


Though Dryden intended this as an account of his education 
in obscenity, it is capable of a much wider application. He 
came to London with his fortune and reputation to make ; a 
Puritan by birth and early associations, he naturally did all 
in his power to win esteem in Puritan circles; after the 
Restoration he continued his efforts more and more success- 
fully with the new court. But in 1665 there was still 
something of the raw squire about him; he was endeavor- 
ing to strike in with the fancy of town and court, but had 
as yet not mastered the trick. In 1667, speaking of The 
Indian Emperor, he said: “It is an irregular piece, if 
compared with many of Corneille’s, and, if I may make a 
judgment of it, written with more flame than art.”' That 
is, in 1665, the time of the writing of the Essay of Dramatic 
Poesy, Dryden had not settled upon his literary aims; he 
had not yet brought himself to defend, and work within the 
limits of, a definite literary form. And on this account his 
critical genius was left free to give us during this period 
judgments and appreciations which alone would mark him 
as the greatest innovator who has thus far appeared among 
modern critics.” 


1 Works, ed. Scott and Saintsbury, m1, 288. 

? Perhaps it is unnecessary to say that I do not attempt to account satis- 
factorily for the nature of the criticism which Dryden produced during 
any particular period. The motives which work themselves out in the 
mind of any great man are naturally complex, and the influences to which 
Dryden was subject were particularly numerous and varied. I merely 
attempt to point out the relations of his criticism to certain other features 
of his life and works. 
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THE Seconp PERIOD. 


The second period of Dryden’s critical activity includes the 
ten years from 1666 to 1675. Gradually, during the middle 
of the decade between 1661 and 1670, our author improved 
his situation; beginning as a struggling unknown, he soon 
became the most popular poet in England, the favorite of 
court and play-house. The court was given its intellectual 
tone by sensual noblemen who could find little pleasure in 
the genuine tragedy which bases itself upon human life and 
emotions. Adapting his works, half unconsciously, to the 
taste of these men, under whose influence he lived and upon 
whose favor he was dependent, Dryden came naturally to de- 
vote himself to the heroic play. And his talent for criticism 
was turned to good account in the exposition and defense of 
the heroic literary ideal.' This led naturally to a rather 
mechanical conception of poetry, a fervid defense of rime, 
apologies for extravagance in character-development, and an 
undervaluing of the work of the Elizabethans. 

From the beginning of his life in London Dryden showed 
his tendency to swim with the current. Miserably poor,’ 
he depended for success on the notice which the efforts of his 
pen might attract in high places. His career began auspi- 
ciously enough. In 1657, when Dryden came up to London, 
Cromwell was still at the height of his power, and Sir Gil- 


1 Like most critics, Dryden paid little attention to the problems of 
comedy. In addition to the difficulties presented by the subject his neglect 
was no doubt prompted by his natural dislike of comedy writing: more 
than once he lamented the fact that he was forced to this distasteful labor. 
At any rate it is certain that his comedy is related to his critical theory 
only so far as it exhibits his general state of mind or throws light on his 
relations with his public. 

*Saintsbury, Life of Dryden, English Men of Letters Series, p. 10; 
Christy, Memoir of Dryden, Globe edition of works, p. xx. 
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bert Pickering, Dryden’s cousin, stood high in the Protector’s 
favor. Thus our author got near enough to Cromwell to feel 
something of the magnetism of his personality, Already 
a Puritan by birth and training, he naturally threw himself 
into the glorification of the Puritan hero and his cause. There 
is no reason to doubt that Dryden’s eulogy of Cromwell was 
a sincere outpouring of the young poet’s enthusiasm. But at 
the very time when this poem was written the political tide 
began to set in a new direction. Weary of constant unrest, 
practically all England began to look toward the restoration 
of the house of Stuart for relief. And it is but natural that 
our versatile young poet, when his powerful friends began to 
turn royalists, should be thrilled with the common feeling 
of exultation at the prospect of a settled government and the 
glories of a new court. So one is not at all surprised at the 
tone of the extravagant panegyrics with which he hailed the 
Restoration. 

Dryden’s facility in adapting himself to changed circum- 
stances is shown also by the rapidity with which he gained 
friends among the royalists. Chief among his new intimates 
was Sir Robert Howard. Immediately after the Restoration 
Sir Robert had prefixed to a volume of verse an epistle by 
Dryden, “To my Honored Friend, Sir Robert Howard.” 
In the epistle which served as a dedication of Annus Mira- 
bilis (1666) Dryden wrote to Howard: “ You have not only 
been careful of my fortune, which was the effect of your 
nobleness, but you have been solicitous of my reputation, 
which is that of your kindness.”' In 1663 our author 
married Howard’s sister, Lady Elizabeth Howard, and in 
1664 the brothers-in-law produced together The Indian 
Queen. All of this goes to show that even at this early 
period Dryden was, not entirely without success, bending 


ty, 10. 
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every effort toward the attainment of recognition among the 
satellites of the court. 

But the evidence of Dryden’s easy adaptation to a changed 
environment would not be complete without some mention 
of his earlier plays. Almost from the beginning his dramatic 
as well as his lyric muse was brought into subjection to his 
conformist tendency. Tho The Wild Gallant (1663) was 
a dismal failure on the stage, the patronage of Lady Castle- 
main, mistress to the king, infused new life into our author’s 
“condemned and dying muse.”' Referring to this play 
Dryden wrote: “Yet it was received at court; and was 
more than once the divertisement of his majesty, by his 
own command; but I have more modesty than to ascribe 
that to my merit, which was his particular act of grace.” * 
In The Rival Ladies (1664) and The Indian Emperor (1665) 
Dryden made his first attempts in the direction of the heroic. 
And that these attempts were conscious efforts to please the 
king appears from a number of Dryden’s own statements. 
In the dedication of The Indian Emperor he wrote: “The 
favor which heroic plays have lately found upon our 
theaters has been wholly derived to them from the counte- 
nance and approbation they received at court. The most 
eminent persons for wit and honor in the royal circle having 
so owned them, that they have judged no way so fit as verse 
to entertain a noble audience, or express a noble passion.” * 
In his epistle dedicatory to An Essay of Dramatic Poesy, 
written in 1668 when the Essay was published, he thus 
supported his argument in favor of rime: “The court, 
which is the best and surest judge of writing, has generally 
allowed of verse; and in the town it has found favorers of 


10f. Dryden’s poem, To the Lady Castlemain. 
? Preface to The Wild Gallant, Scott-Saintsbury, vol. u, 27. 
5 Scott-Saintsbury, U1, 285. 
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wit and quality.”' Dryden was poor, dependent upon his 
pen for a livelihood; it is but natural that he should have 
fallen in with the mode favored by those whose approbation 
meant success. 

Even during his first period, then, Dryden was doing his ~ 
utmost to gain his way among the great ones of the court. 
But the court was not yet sure of its own tastes; the norm 
of the heroic play had not yet been worked out. Dryden 
was, as yet, unable to command his talents to the best 
advantage, to cast them into the required mold, to make 
them respond quickly and faultlessly to the demands made 
upon them; hence his work was not, during this early 
period, especially distinguished. It was on account of these 
facts that he worked for full five years without a settled 
literary system, and thus was left free to give us at the 
beginning of his career criticism so remarkable for fresh 
enthusiasm and unconventionality. But early in the second ~ 
period our author’s efforts to attain distinction began to tell 
in the most decisive manner. Already allied by marriage to 
a noble family, he was soon established as a successful 
playwright. About the year 1667 he entered upon a con- 
tract with the King’s Theater: in return for three plays a 
year he was to receive a share and a quarter of the profits 
of the theater. For some years, it appears, his profits 
from this source amounted to two or three hundred pounds 
annually. In 1670 he was appointed by the king to the 
posts of Poet-laureate and Historiographer Royal with a 
salary of two hundred pounds a year and arrears amounting 
to four hundred pounds. 

Besides this official recognition evidences of favor with the 
court are abundant. Secret Love, or the Maiden Queen (1667) 
Charles graced with the title of “his play.” ?_ From numerous 


Ty, 24, * Scott-Saintsbury, 11, 417. 
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suggestions in the prefaces, dedications, etc., one gathers that 
the king took a strong interest in Dryden’s work, discussed 
plans with him, and honored him with advice. As to our 
author’s social position in general, Scott’s statement seems to 
be quite within the limits of fact: “Whether we judge of 
the rank which Dryden held in society by the splendor of his 
titled and powerful friends, or by his connections among men 
of genius, we must consider him as occupying at this time, 
as high a station in the foremost circle as literary reputation 
could gain for its owner. Independent of the notice with 
which he was honored by Charles himself, the poet num- 
bered among his friends most of the distinguished nobility.” ' 
Evidence of Dryden’s subservience to the court is abundant. 
Tyrannic Love was written at the request of “some persons of 
honor ;”? Ambeyna was merely a piece of political service. 
In The Indian Emperor there occur numerous discussions of 
royal authority, all of which turn in favor of absolutism ; in 
The Conquest of Granada, after Aiiianzor has been repre- 
sented as a being quite apart from ordinary flesh and blood 
he becomes immediately comprehensible when it is explained 
that he is of royal lineage. That the heroic drama was de- 
veloped in response to the expressed taste of Charles IT has 
already been made evident. In the Defense of the Epilog 
(1672) Dryden referred not only the heroic drama but the 
entire atmosphere of the period, all its tastes and enthusiasms, 
to the courtly influence. And in The Defense of an Essay 


' Thid., 1, 96. * Tbid., m1, 376. 

3 ““ Now, if they ask me whence it is that our conversation is so much 
refined? I must freely, and without flattery, ascribe it to the court ; and, 
in it, particularly to the King, whose example gives a law to it. His own 
misfortunes, and the nation’s, afforded an opportunity, which is rarely 
allowed to sovereign princes, I mean of traveling, and being conversant in 
the most polisht courts of Europe; and, thereby, of cultivating a spirit 
which was formed by nature to receive the impressions of a gallant and 
generous education. At his return, he found a nation lost as much in 
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of Dramatic Poesy he makes a frank confession of personal 
servitude: “ For I confess my chief endeavors are to delight 
the age in which I live.” ? 


barbarism as in rebellion ; and, as the excellency of his nature forgave the 
one, so the excellency of his manners reformed the other. The desire of 
imitating so great a pattern first awakened the dull and heavy spirits of the 
English from their natural reservedness ; loosened them from their stiff 
forms of conversation, and made them easy and pliant to each other in 
discourse. Thus, insensibly, our way of living became more free ; and the 
fire of English wit, which was before stifled under a constrained, melancholy 
way of breeding, began first to display its force, by mixing the solidity of 
our nation with the air and gaity of our neighbors. This being granted to 
be true, it would be a wonder if the poets, whose work is imitation, should 
be the only persons in three kingdoms who should not receive the advantage 
of it; or, if they should not more easily imitate the wit and conversation of 
the present age than of the past.’’ 1, 176. 

In order to appreciate the full significance of this passage one should 
place in contrast to it the epilog written by Dryden just before his death 
for a presentation of Beaumont and Fletcher’s Pilgrim for his benefit. 
Attempting to defend the stage against Jeremy Collier’s attack Dryden 
wrote on this occasion : 


‘* But sure a banished court, with lewdness fraught, 
The seeds of open vice returning brought. 


The poets, who must live by courts or starve, 
Were proud, so good a government to serve ; 
And, mixing with buffons and pimps profane, 
Tainted the stage for some small snip of gain.’’ 


11, 116. Of course the important point is, not that Dryden was connected 
with a court, but that he was connected with a court which was, in large 
measure, cut off from the national life. Compare his situation, for example, 
with that of Shakespeare or Racine. The case of the first of these, it is 
true, differs from that of Dryden in that his effort was partially directed 
toward entertaining the promiscuous crowd of Londoners who flocked to 
his theater. But there is abundant evidence to show that he took account 
of the aristocratic part of his audience, and his ardent royalism crops out 
in nearly everyone of his plays. In Queen Elizabeth’s time, however, the 
best elements in the nation were rallying about the throne ; consequently 
Shakespeare’s devotion to the court and things courtly did not lead him 
outside the main interests of English national life. Tho the relations 
of Racine with the court of Louis XIV were very different from those of 
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Fortunately enough Dryden himself noticed the relation 
between his criticism and the society he kept. Having been 
attacked, just when or how, is not clear, by the old-fashioned 
Elizabethans and by the more new-fashioned, but not less 
straight-laced, classicists he answered by placing himself 
among the court wits and saying, in substance, These dull 
fellows never could understand us.’ So far as this period 
is concerned, then, it is merely necessary to follow up this 
clue which Dryden himself has given us. What was the 


Shakespeare with the court of Elizabeth, still, thro them, Racine was, 
like his great English predecessor, kept in vital touch with the life and 
ideals of his nation. The continuing popularity of his plays proves that 
they really represent French thought and feeling. 

Dryden’s position differed from that of Shakespeare and Racine in that 
for him devotion to the court meant separation from the best traditions and 
life of his nation. During the time when he was writing his heroic plays 
the court of Charles II was rapidly alienating, not only the citizen class, 
but even many among those of noble blood who had at first hailed it with 
enthusiasm. Its ideals were so largely exotic that plays written to suit its 
taste could hardly represent the life of England. Hence when one says 
that the heroic play grew up as a result of the influence of the court of 
Charles II, his position is not invalidated by the remark that plays of a 
very different type have been produced under the influence of other courts. 

1The passage referred to occurs in the dedication of The Assignation 
(1673), addressed to Sir Charles Sedley, the most brilliant and dissolute 
among the wits of the court: ‘‘ For this reason, I have often laughed at 
the ignorant and ridiculous descriptions which some pedants have given 
of the wits, as they are pleased to call them; which are a generation of 
men unknown to them, as the people of Tartary, or the Terra Australis, 
are to us. And therefore, as we draw giants and anthropophagi in those 
vacancies of our maps, where we have not traveled to discover better ; so 
those wretches paint lewdness, atheism, folly, ill-reasoning, and all manner 
of extravagances amongst us, for want of understanding what we are... 
I am ridiculously enough, accused of being a contemner of universities ; 
that is, in other words, an enemy of learning ; without the foundation of 
which, I am sure, no man can pretend to be a poet. And if this be not 
enough, I am made a detractor of my predecessors, whom I confess to have 
been my masters in the art.”” Scott-Saintsbury, 1v, 373. 

For the real characters of Sedley and his associates see Scott-Saintsbury, 
Iv, 373; and Beljame, Le Public et les Hommes de Letires, pp. 5, 6. 
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nature of the poems, plays and literary criticism produced 
by this chief purveyor of literature to a witty court? The 
first poem of Dryden’s second periéd was Annus Mirabilis 
(1666), an epic narrative of the two great events of the 
year 1666, the war against the Dutch and the burning of 
London. Like the more important of Dryden’s earlier 
poems this epic is a tribute to royalty ; the Dutch war and 
the great fire worked together for the glory of Charles II 
and the Duke of York. But perhaps the work is most 
interesting from the point of view of technical execution. It 
is evident that there could be in it little of genuine poetic 
inspiration ; Dryden has selected the subjects which are of 
public interest and which offer opportunity to serve his 
master ; all his talent is bent to the task of making a beauti- 
ful poem out of this unpromising material. In the preface 
he explains the nature of wit and describes all the processes 
of poetry-making: and in the poem he exemplifies his 
theories—he decorates his thoughts with appropriate orna- 
ments, clothes them in sounding terms. And, it must be 
confessed, especially in the description of the fire, he succeeds 
to a remarkable degree. 

The letter which serves as a preface to Annus Mirabilis, 
evidently an exposition of the methods employed in the 
writing of the poem, exemplifies, in its main features, 
the neoclassic manner of thought which is coming into 
vogue. There is to be found here nothing of the revolu- 
tionist. Dryden confesses specifically that in this poem 
Virgil has been his master; and when one remembers all 
that Virgil was made to stand for among the neoclassicists 
this profession prepares him to expect a cut-and-dried poetic 
theory. The following sentences on the nature of poetry 
and wit are typical ; “The composition of all poems is, or 
ought to be, of wit; and wit in the poet, or wit writing, ... 
is no other than the faculty of imagination in the writer, 
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which, like a nimble spaniel, beats over and ranges through 
the field of memory, till it springs the quarry it hunted 
after... . Wit written is that which is well defined, the 
happy result of thought, or product of imagination.” ' This 
is evidently the beginning of the common-sense, mechanical 
notion of poetry the development of which we shall have to 
describe when we reach the discussion of Dryden’s work 
during the decade between 1680 and 1689. Could anything 
more resemble a passage from a treatise on The Complete 
Art of Poetry than does the following? “So then the first 
happiness of the poet’s imagination is properly invention, or 
finding of the thought; the second is fancy, or the variation, 
deriving, or molding of that thought, as the judgment repre- 
sents it proper to the subject; the third is elocution, or the 
act of clothing and adorning that thought, so found and 
varied, in apt, significant, and sounding words.” ” 

It is to be taken into account that this is but a short 
epistle, making few pretensions. But it seems to me that if, 
at the time of its writing, Dryden had been in the state of 
mind which inspired the Essay of Dramatic Poesy, or even 
the little preface to The Rival Ladies, he would have written 
something far different. Ker notices that in this letter 
Dryden admires in the works of Ovid and Virgil chiefly 
their separate pieces of description. Throughout the entire 
discussion, one might add, he seems to be thinking of orna- 
ments spread over a work of literature rather than of organic 
beauties that shine out from within; there is no reference 
here, as there was in the Essay of Dramatic Poesy, to the 
difference between a man and a statue. The blessed uncer- 

tainty and spontaneity of the earlier period have given way 
to a cold scholasticism. 

The first drama of this period, Secret Love, or the Maiden 
Queen (1667), was introduced with the following prolog : 
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‘He who writ this, not without pains and thought, 
From French and English theaters has brought 
The exactest rules by which a play is wrought. 


Il. 


‘The Unities of Action, Place, and Time; 
The scenes unbroken ; and the mingled chime 
Of Jonson’s humor with Corneille’s rime. 


Il. 


‘* But while dead colors he with care did lay, 
He fears his wit, or plot, he did not weigh, 
Which are the living beauties of a play.’’ 


This remarkable prolog is in the nature of a confession 
of scepticism. Dryden is saying to his masters: Here is 
your play; I have fixed it up to suit your taste, but as for 
me, I am far from being satisfied with it ; I demand some- 
thing more than regularity and ornamentation. As we shall 


see, the last stanza of this prolog, with a corresponding 
passage in the preface to Secret Love, stands quite alone 
among the critical works of Dryden’s second period. As 
the anxiety expressed in the prolog might lead one to 
expect, there is to be found in Secret Love more of living 
beauty than in any other play of this period. In the serious 
parts there is even less of the heroic than in The Indian 
Emperor, and some of the comic parts are superb. That is 
to say, we have here in Dryden’s actual literary work as: 
well as in his theory, a slight reaction, a deviation from his 
general tendency. 

In 1668, with the second edition of The Indian Emperor, 
Dryden published A Defense of an Essay of Dramatic Poesy, 
“being an Answer to the Preface of The Great Favorite, or 
the Duke of Lerma.” This essay divides itself into two 
parts, the first, a defense of rime, the second, a defense of 
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the unities. In his masterly introduction Dryden throws the 
burden of proof on his opponent, Sir Robert Howard, by 
representing himself as the humble champion of Aristotle, 
Horace, and “all poets both ancient and modern.” Howard 
has based his argument on the Aristotelian doctrine of imita- 
tion. Dryden admits the principle—“’Tis true that to 
imitate well is the poet’s work’””—but to support rime, 
which cannot be defended on that basis, he attempts to 
define the purpose of poetry: “To affect the soul, and excite 
the passions, and, above all, to move admiration (which 
is the delight of serious plays) a bare imitation will not 
serve.” ' But later he has to meet Howard’s statement that, 
“In the differer.ce of tragedy, comedy, and farce itself there 
can be no determination but by taste,” and he answers : 
“Were there neither judge, taste, nor opinion in the world, 
yet they would differ in their natures”? And taking up 
the real problem of taste, he adds: “To please the people 
ought to be the poet’s aim, because plays are made for their 
delight ; but it does not follow that they are always pleased 
with good plays, or that the plays which please them are 
always good.” In defending rime Dryden insisted upon 
a literary evaluation which bases itself upon, and expresses 
in terms of, the social purpose of literature: but now, when 
it better serves his turn, he insists upon principles like 
Aristotle’s. In passing from one of Howard’s points to 


’ another he has changed his creed. It would be safe 


to challenge anyone to gather from this essay Dryden’s real 
opinions as to the moot points of seventeenth century 
criticism : at one moment the principle of imitation is all- 
sufficient, at another, it is cast aside ; at one moment a play 
is to be judged by the pleasure it gives, at another, it is to 
be ranked according to some eternal law. Dryden is here 
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defending, not a doctrine, but a thing—the rimed play: 
this courtly form of amusement has been attacked, and in 
its defence all doctrines are alike to him; his critical creed 
changes with the exigencies of controversy. As to the 


unities, Dryden has merely laid down “some opinions of 
the ancients and moderns,” together with some of his own. 
The argument is rather conventional, based, with frequent 
invocations of the geddess of Reason, on the law of imitation. 

The chief significance of this essay lies in the fact that it 
places Dryden definitely before us as the defender of the’ 
reigning modes. Sir Robert Howard, a champion of the old 
English dramatic traditions, has defended blank verse and 
utmost liberty in the structure of plots ; Dryden exerts all 
his skill in the defense of rime and the unities. His 
authorities are Virgil (mentioned as the only perfect poet), 
Jonson (“in judgment above all other poets ’’), the ancients, 
especially Aristotle and Horace (whom he “ will still think 
as wise as those who so confidently correct them’), and 
Corneille. This array of authorities alone, taken in connec- 
tion with the apparent humility with which Dryden is 
willing to submit to them, would be sufficient to show how’ 
complete has been his change of heart since the writing of 
the Essay itself. It is especially noticeable that the thoro- 
going good-sense which gave tone to the dedication of Annus 
Mirabilis has already been perverted. Dryden is here using 
the logical methods of the rationalist to defend a sort of 
play as irrational as can be imagined. 

The preface to An Evening’s Love, or the Mock Astrologer 
(1668) shows how Dryden’s conformity and his resulting” 
popularity even thus early began to color his opinion of the 
Elizabethans. According to his opening statement he origi- 
nally intended to discuss in this preface the difference between 
the plays of his age and those of his predecessors on the 
English stage, and also the improvement of the language 
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since Fletcher’s and Jonson’s day : intentions which he is to 
carry out in The Defense of the Epilog. But even tho 
he has given over for the present the idea of treating syste- 
matically the superiority of his own time, the feeling of this 
superiority is so strong upon him that it will not be 
smothered. Ben Jonson comes off pretty well: “ But Ben 
Jonson is to be admired for his many excellencies ; and can 
be taxed with fewer failings than any English poet. I know 
I have been accused as an enemy of his writings; but 
without any other reason than that I do not admire him 
blindly, and without looking into his imperfections. For 
why should he alone be exempted from those frailties, from 
which Homer and Virgil are not free? Or why should 
there be any Ipse dixit in our poetry, any more than in our 
philosophy? I admire and applaud him where I ought: 
those who do more, do but value themselves in their admira- 
tion of him; and, by telling you they extol Ben Jonson’s 
way, will insinuate to you that they can practise it. For 
my part, I declare that I want judgment to imitate him ; 
and should think it a great impudence in myself to attempt 
it. To make men appear pleasantly ridiculous on the stage, 
was, as I have said, his talent; and in this he needed not 
the acumen of wit but that of judgment. For the characters 
and representations of folly are only the effects of observa- 
tion ; and observation is an effect of judgment.”' This is 
merely patronizing, but when he comes to Shakespeare and 
Fletcher our author assumes quite a different tone: “I 
think there is no folly so great in any poet of our age, 
as the superfluity and waste of wit was in some of our 
predecessors: particularly we may say of Fletcher and of 
Shakespeare, what was said of Ovid, in omni ejus ingenio 
faciliue quod rejici, quam quod adjici potest, invenies. The 
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contrary of which was true in Virgil and our incomparable 
Jonson.” ! 

In answer to the charge of plagiarism Dryden modestly 
refers to King Charles, who has lately remarked that he 
wishes others would steal him such plays as Dryden’s: but 
his real defense is an analysis of the poet’s work, in which 
he proves that the mere outline which an author can steal is 
but a small part of a play. This analysis is very like the 
one which we examined in the preface to Annus Mirabilis, 
but its conclusion seems worth quoting: “ But in general, 
the employment of a poet is like that of a curious gunsmith, 
or watchmaker ; the iron or silver is not his own ; but they 
are the least part of that which gives the value: the price 
lies wholly in the workmanship.” * It would hardly be fair 
to hold Dryden responsible for all the implications of this 
mechanical figure; but it is surely significant of his general- 
state of mind. 

This preface distinctly foreshadows the Defense of the 
Epilog (1672), with its sharp arraignment of the faults 
of Shakespeare. That is a significant sentence in which 
Dryden connects philosophy and poetry: “Or why should 
there be any Jpse dizit in our poetry, any more than in our 
philosophy?” He has lost faith in the traditions which” 
called forth the enthusiasm of his youth, but, like the 
English philosophers of his time, he has abundant confi- 
dence in the principles and methods of the present. 

In the critical works just examined Dryden shows that 
he has been for some time revolving in his mind the various 
aspects of the heroic drama, and, as one is thus led to 
expect, it is in plays of the heroic type that the dramatic 
activity of the period finally culminates. The first of these 
is Tyrannie Love, or the Royal Martyr (1669). Dryden 
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begins his preface to this drama: “I was moved to write 
this play by many reasons: amongst the others, the com- 
mands of some persons of honor, for whom I have a most 
particular respect, were daily sounding in my ears, that it 
would be of good example to undertake a poem of this 
nature. Neither was my own inclination wanting to second 
their desires.” ' The drama which was thus written at the 
suggestion of “some persons of honor” presents most of 
the features of a typical heroic play: a rather colorless 
heroine of irreproachable character, a fine code of honor, 
and a warrior who storms against gods and men. In 
accordance with Dryden’s theories it exhibits, also, miracles, 
guardian angels, and spirits of divers descriptions. But 
Maximin, the fearless warrior, is villain rather than hero, 
and in the end the play is an apotheosis of Christian faith 
rather than of romantic courage. 

It is in the two parts of The Conquest of Granada (1670) 
that the English heroic type reaches its culmination. Here 
we have the all-conquering hero who whistles fortune after 
him, makes and unmakes kings, single-handed disperses 
armies, and, quite contrary to Restoration standards, loves 
with a nice regard for an extremely conventional code of 
honor. The other chief characters, the villains, merely 
male and female devils, and the heroine, spotlessly insipid, 
are mere abstractions. There are no lights or shades; all 
the actions are either miraculously heroic or unspeakably 
heinous. It is really a complete order of things that we 
have before us here; no one acts or talks like a person in: 
the real world, but, under the conditions of this artificial 
universe, all is consistent. Every character does what is 
expected of him, and the whole scheme of things makes it 
possible to carry out a plot which any relation to reality 
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would render impossible. The polisht versification merely : 
gives a fitting exterior to this material. But what I wish to 
emphasize is the fact that this whole make-believe universe 
is a glorification of royalty and nobility. At this time the 
king and his court are attempting to maintain their position, 
especially to assert their supremacy over “the town.” Thus 
it may readily be understood how a stage world in which 
their superiority over the common herd is a fundamental 
principle, and throughout which is maintained the elevation 
of thought and conduct to which they lay claim, is as 
incense in their nostrils. Nothing else could have been so 
suitable for the entertaining of “a noble audience.” 

This period reached its dramatic and critical climaxes in 
the same volume: with the two parts of The Conquest of 
Granada were published in 1672 an essay Of Heroic Plays 
and the Defense of the Epilog. The first of these, Dryden’s 
chief apology for a type of literature to which he devoted 
some of his most ambitious efforts and for which he was the 
accepted sponsor, begins in a tone of triumph: “ Whether 
heroic verse ought to be admitted into serious plays, is not 
now to be disputed: it is already in possession of the stage ; 
and I dare confidently affirm that very few tragedies, in this 
age, shall be received without it.”' Then, after repeating 
an argument for rime which we have already heard in the 
Defense of an Essay of Dramatic Poesy, he goes on to relate 
the history of the heroic play: during the time when plays 
were prohibited in England Sir William Davenant intro- 
duced from Italy “examples of moral virtue, writ in verse 
and performed in recitative music ;”? after the Restoration 
these entertainments developed into heroic plays. But, 
according to Dryden, Davenant’s plays lacked fulness of 
plot and variety of characters, and something might have 
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been added to the beauty of the style. Here Dryden begins 
with becoming modesty, to give an account of what he 
himself has performed. Whereas Davenant took his image 
of a heroic poem from the drama, Dryden derived his ideal of 
a heroic drama from the heroic poem. Therefore, it seemed 
to our author, he was the first to give epic dignity to the 
heroic play. The inspiration of our author’s innovations, he 
tells us, came from a passage of Ariosto’s : 


‘Le donne, i cavalier, l’arme, gli amori, 
Le cortesie, l’audaci imprese io canto.” * 


The ministry of gods as well as of disembodied spirits and 
the performance of deeds of valor by heroes has always been 
allowed in heroic poetry, and is, therefore, essential to the 
heroic play. 

A detailed account of this essay is unnecessary: it exhibits 
an exceptional unity of principle. The heroic play in all 
its attributes is defended on the basis of the theory of ideali- 
zation: everything is to be heightened ; or, to use Dryden’s 
own figure, we are to fly rather than walk. 

At first thought this essay may seem to stand in direct 
contradiction to the preface of An Evening’s Love. In the 
preface of 1671 we saw Dryden the cool champion of 
moderation ; and now, in 1672, he is defending excesses 
which seemed ridiculous even to many of his contempo- 
raries. The apparent anomaly becomes intelligible if we 
remember that in both, as also in the Defense of an Essay 
of Dramatic Poesy, Dryden is defending at once himself and 
the literary fashions of the day. There is a tone almost 
domineering in the concluding sentence of the essay Of 
Heroie Plays: “ But I have already swept the stakes ; and, 
with the good fortune of prosperous gamesters, can be content 
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to sit quietly; to hear my fortune cursed by some, and my 
faults arraigned by others, and to suffer both without 
reply.” * 

In the Defense of the Epilog? Dryden avowedly sets out 
to examine the works of his predecessors on the English 
stage. A passage from the opening paragraph will serve to 
show the temper of the entire essay. After explaining that 
he feels obliged to defend the epilog in which he has 
taxed “the former writing” Dryden fortifies himself against 
misinterpretation: “ Yet I would so maintain my opinion 
of the present age, as not to be wanting in my veneration 
for the past: I would ascribe to dead authors their just 
praises in those things wherein they have excelled us; and 
in those wherein we contend with them for the preéminence, 
I would acknowledge our advantage to the age, and claim 


11, 159. 
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Epilog 
To the Second Part of the Conquest of Granada (1672). 
Following are the essential parts of this epilog : 


‘*They, who have best succeeded on the stage, 
Have still conformed their genius to the age. 
Thus Jonson did mechanic humor show, 

When men were dull, and conversation low. 
Then, Comedy was faultless, but ’twas coarse : 
Cobb’s tankard was a jest, and Oiter’s horse. 
And, as their Comedy, their love was mean ; 
Except, by chance, in some one labored scene, 
Whic!: must atone for an ill-written play : 

They rose, but at their height could seldom stay. 
Fame then was cheap, and the first comer sped ; 
And they have kept it since by being dead. 


If Love and Honor now are higher rais’d 
’Tis not the poet but the age is prais’d. 
Wit’s now arrived to a more high degree ; 
Our native language more refined and free. 
Our ladies and our men now speak more wit 
In conversation, than those poets writ.’’ 
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no victory from our wit. This being what I have proposed 
to myself, I hope I shall not be thought arrogant when I 
inquire into their errors. For we live in an age so sceptical, 
that as it determines little, so it takes nothing from antiquity 
on trust; and I confess to have no other ambition in this 
essay, than that poetry may not go backward, when all other 
arts and sciences are advancing.” + And a little later Dryden 
adds, on the authority of Horace, “that antiquity alone is 
no plea for the excellency of a poem.” Here again our 
author brings together philosophy and poetry ; the literature 
of the former age is to be examined sceptically, coldly, in 
the manner of contemporaneous English philosophy; there 
are to be no fond enthusiasms here. 

Very methodically Dryden goes about his exposition : 
first he will show that since the age of Shakespeare and 
Fletcher there has been “an improvemen*:of our wit, lan- 
guage and conversation; or an alterationedn them for the 
better.” Improper words and phrases have been dropped. 
There is to be found some solecism of speech or notorious 
flaw in sense in every page of Shakespeare or Fletcher. 
The times were ignorant wherein they wrote; witness the 
lameness of their plots; Fletcher understood not correct 
plotting or the decorum of the stage. “But these absur- 
dities, which those poets committed, may more properly be 
called the age’s faults than theirs; for, besides the want of 
education and learning (which was their particular unhappi- 
ness), they wanted the benefit of converse.”? Poor Ben 
Jonson’s linguistic sins are dragged to light till our author 
grows weary of his task: “And what correctness, after this, 
can be expected from Shakespeare or from Fletcher, who 
wanted that learning and care which Jonson had?” 

Besides rejecting improper words and phrases, continues 
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Dryden, it is obvious that we have admitted many good 
ones, some of which we wanted, others of which are rather 
ornamental than necessary. Our tongue has been beautified 
by Shakespeare, Fletcher, Jonson, Suckling, and Waller. 
In addition to refinement of speech there has been a refine- 
ment of wit: “The wit of the last age was yet more incor- 
rect than their language. Shakespeare, who many times has 
written better than any poet, in any language, is yet so far 
from writing wit always, or expressing that wit according 
to the dignity of the subject, that he writes, in many places, 
below the dullest writer of ours, or any precedent age. 
Never did any author precipitate himself from such a height 
of thought to so low expressions, as he often does. He is 
the very Janus of poets; he wears almost everywhere two 
faces; you have scarce begun to admire the one, ere you 
despise the oth r.”' After stating that even Ben Jonson 
descended to tic “most grovelling kind of wit, which we 
call clenches,” Dryden goes on to say: “ But, to conclude 
with what brevity I can, I will only add this, in defence of 
our present writers, that, if they reach not the excellencies 
of Ben Jonson (which no age, I am confident, ever shall), 
yet, at least, they are above that meanness of thought which 
I have taxed, and which is frequent in him. 

“That the wit of this age is more courtly, may easily be 
proved, by viewing the characters of gentlemen which were 
written in the last.”? And then, after some remarks on 
Truewit, Mercutio, and Don John: “TI have always acknowl- 
edged the wit of our predecessors, with all the veneration 
which becomes me; but, I am sure, their wit was not that 
of gentlemen ; there was ever something that was ill-bred 
and clownish in it, and which confessed the conversation of 
the authors.”* And this leads Dryden to the last and 
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greatest advantage of the Restoration literature, which pro- 
ceeds from conversation: through the influence of the court 
there has been added to the drama a touch of gallantry 
which was quite impossible to the plain-bred Elizabethans.' 

The essay closes as it began: “To conclude all, let us 
render to our predecessors what was their due, without 
confining ourselves to servile imitation of all they writ ; 
and, without assuming to ourselves the title of better poets, 
let us ascribe to the gallantry and civility of our age the 
advantage which we have above them, and to our knowledge 
of the customs and manner of it the happiness we have to 
please beyond them.” ? 

As Professor Hamelius has said,* this essay marks Dryden 
as class-conscious. He has married into a noble family and 
is on familiar terms with the great ; and therefore he repre- 
sents the tastes of the governing classes. The stage has 
learned its fine manners from the court, and must be 
defended against the lower strata of society: “Gentlemen 
will now be entertained with the follies of each other; and 
though they allow Cobb and Tib to speak properly, yet they 
are not much pleased with their tankard or with their rags. 


‘Tn the age wherein those poets lived, there was less of gallantry than 
in ours; neither did they keep the best company of theirs. Their fortune 
has been much like that of Epicurus, in the retirement of his gardens ; to 
live almost unknown, and to be celebrated after their decease. I cannot 
find that any of them had been conversant in courts, except Ben Jonson ; 
and his genius lay not so much that way, as to make an improvement by it. 
Greatness was not then so easy of access, nor conversation so free as it now 
is. I cannot, therefore, conceive it any insolence to affirm, that, by the 
knowledge and pattern of their wit who writ before us, and by the advantage 
of our own conversation, the discourse and raillery of our comedies excel 
what has been written by them. And this will be denied by none, but some 
few old fellows who value themselves on their acquaintance with the Black 
Friars ; who, because they saw their plays, would pretend to the right to 
judge ours.” 1, 175. 

23, 177. 
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And surely their conversation can be no jest to them on the 
theater, when they could avoid it in the streets.” ! 

And just as this courtly literature is to be defended 
against the lower classes of the present, so it is to be 
defended against the sturdy, human, romantic English litera- 
ture of the past. It is noticeable that the Jpse dixit that 
Dryden opposes is not that of the ancients: the theories of 
Aristotle and Horace crop out on nearly every page. “Some 
few old fellows who value themselves on their acquaintance 
with the Black Friars”—that is, the champions of the 
Elizabethans—are his real opponents. He has the spirit* 
of English science and philosophy, he delights in breaking 
from the past; but it is from the past of Shakespeare and 
Fletcher that he is taking leave. The magisterial tone of 
the introduction is in itself extremely significant: in the 
Essay of Dramatic Poesy Dryden loved Shakespeare : here 
there is no talk of love; instead we are to have a scientific 
impartiality. But even this profession is hardly justified by 
what follows. With the exception of a patronizing apology 
here and there, the entire essay is a piece of fault-finding. 
Taking for granted, even, that the criticism is just, for us 
the important thing is that in 1672 Dryden is disposed to 
pass the virtues of the great Elizabethans without more 
than a perfunctory acknowledgment. His praise is for 
Virgil, Jonson, and, above all, for the playwrights of the 
Restoration. The present is to Dryden a golden age: The 
heroic play, the polisht versification, the gay and courtly 
manners mark for him the height of culture and of art. 

The Defense of the Epilog marks the end of the critical 
activity of Dryden’s second period.? It remains only to 


a 397. 

*The fact that the Defense of the Epilog was omitted from some copies 
of the second edition of T’he Conquest of Granada (1673) and from all later 
editions seems to indicate that Dryden soon became ashamed of it. 
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make brief mention of two non-critical works which show 
the transition to the third period. The State of Innocence 
and the Fall of Man (1674) gives evidence of a decided 
change in our author’s artistic purposes. Scott is no doubt 
correct in supposing that this piece, an opera, could never 
have been seriously intended for the stage; there could, 
then, have been very little financial motive for the writing 
of it. Here we have, it thus appears, an author who has 


. been adapting his work to the taste of king and court fol- 


lowing for once the promptings of his own judgment. In 
taking his material from the still obscure Paradise Lost 
Dryden gives incontrovertible evidence of literary judgment 
far above contemporary modes. The result of his effort is 
what we should expect: tho tinged with courtly smartness 
and adorned with turns of thought and polisht riming 
verse, The State of Innocence contains passages of rare dignity 
and beauty. 

Aureng-Zebe, a Tragedy (1675) is the last and best of 
Dryden’s heroic plays—best because it is least heroic. It 
is in the prolog to this play that our author makes the 
profession of a change of taste which marks the beginning 
of the third critical period. “Agreeably to what might be 
expected from this declaration,” says Scott, “the verse used 
in Aureng-Zebe is of that kind which may be most easily 
applied to the purposes of ordinary dialog. There is much 
less of ornate structure and emphatic swell, than occurs in the 
speeches of Almanzor and Maximin; and Dryden, though 
late, seems to have at length discovered, that the language of 
true passion is inconsistent with that regular modulation, to 
maintain which the actor must mouth each couplet in a sort 
of recitative.”' It may be added that in the more vital 
features of the play, in the characters and action, Aureng- 
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Zebe comes nearer to life than any of our author’s preceding 
tragedies. This play, then, like the State of Innocence, fore- 
shadows a change in the direction of romanticism. 

This period as a whole is best described as one of perfect: 
conformity. We have found in it, especially at first,some of 
the doctrine and a good deal of the pose of neoclassicism ; 
and in a sense these persist throughout. Nevertheless neo- 
classicism does not give the key-note to this period. When 
Dryden had carefully worked up an epic poem in praise 
of the king he was under the necessity of explaining and 
defending his method, and, since the poem had been wrought 
with infinite pains, it was truly represented as a work of the 
judgment. But once started on the really characteristic 
work of the period, ‘our author threw his judgment to the 
winds. It was all to the glory of the king, as had been the 
poem referred to above, but now the king required extrava- 
gance rather than reason, and extravagance was supplied. 
To be sure it was put into a highly polisht and conven- 
tional form, but this only served the more to cut it off from 
life and from the ideals of Dryden’s earlier period. And in 
his criticism our author set himself to justify the form and 
content of this literature, and to denounce the older English 
drama, which, of course, stood in direct contrast to it. 

Considered from a purely formal point of view, it is true, 
his critical methods remained those of a neoclassicist, but 
the plays which he wrote and defended were such as would 
have put to the blush any French classicist or any good- 
sense author of eighteenth century England. The English 
heroic play was, to be sure, related to the Freneh classic 
drama: its versification, its conventionality of plot and 
character, etc., were neoclassic traits. In its general spirit, 
moreover, it was no doubt related to the contemporary 
baroque architecture and painting of the continent. But it 
cannot be too strongly insisted upon that the form of play ~ 
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of which we are talking was peculiar to England: the 
exuberant complexity of many of its plots, the extravagance 
of its characters, its negligence of the probabilities of the 
real world were not in the least classical, but, on the con- 
trary, thoroly, unmistakably English. So it is necessary 
to insist upon the fact that altho the forms of Dryden’s 
theory were, at this time, the same, in large measure, as 
those of the real neoclassicists, the inner, organizing force 
of his activity was not the classicist creed—in fact was not 
a creed at all. His use of the classicist doctrines merely 
resulted in a sort of pseudo-neoclassicism. So when I say 
that this critical period was one of conformity I mean to 
imply that during this time Dryden’s work—poems, plays, 
and criticism alike—was but a phase of the life of the court. 
The court, not rigidly classical in its life or tastes, demanded 
a characteristic literature ; and Dryden, perfectly adapted to 
his surroundings, quick to respond to every demand made 
upon him, was the one best fitted to produce that literature, 
and to explain and defend it. If the criticism which grew 
out of these circumstances, while preserving much of the 
outward form of neoclassicism, is not true to its inner 
spirit, this fact hardly gives occasion for surprise. 


THe Turrp PERIop. 


One cannot read far into the criticism which Dryden 
produced between 1675 and 1679 without discovering that 
both in substance and spirit it divides itself sharply from 
that of the period which immediately preceded it. There is 
here a return to the feeling which inspired the best passages 
of the Essay of Dramatic Poesy. The love for Shakespeare 
and his contemporaries which was so strong upon our author 
during his first period, has returned with redoubled force. 
And with this change there is noticeable a remarkable 
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increase in sincerity. Here, as never before, we feel that 
we are getting at Dryden’s inmost convictions. 

I shall attempt to show that the new spirit which has 
come over our author’s criticism connects itself with a 
change in his literary and financial relations—especially his 
relations with the court. In his second period we have 
seen Dryden loaded with such favors as had fallen to the 
lot of no English poet before him. But sooner than one 
might expect thorns began to appear among his laurels. As 
early as 1671 was produced upon the stage The Rehearsal, 
by the Duke of Buckingham and others, in which our 
author’s plays were made a public laughing stock. In 1672 
Dryden was violently attacked, again on the score of his 
plays, by Mathew Clifford in his Four Letters. In 1673 
came the famous controversy with Elkanah Settle, which 
showed Dryden’s hold upon the public to be astonishingly 
precarious, This quarrel was connected with our author’s 
much more important relations with John Wilmot, Earl of 
Rochester. This brilliant young nobleman, an active, 
though capricious, patron of letters, had bestowed his favor 
very liberally upon Dryden.’ But unfortunately the latter 
formed a connection with the Earl of Mulgrave, an enemy 
of Rochester’s. Rochester, without any better reason than 
this, introduced Elkanah Settle to the royal favor. Settle’s 
Empress of Morocco (1673) was first acted at Whitehall by 
the Lords and Ladies of the court, an honor which had 
never been paid to any of Dryden’s compositions. On the 
stage it had an exceptionally long run, and, according to 
Dennis, it was the first play to be published with cuts and 
sold for two shillings. After Settle Rochester took up first 
Crowne and then Otway, each of whom seems to have occu- 


1 In his dedication of Marriage a la Mode (1673) Dryden gave Rochester 
profuse thanks for favors procured at court. Cf. Scott-Saintsbury, rv, 255. 
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pied for a time the position at court which rightfully 
belonged to the laureate. Not content with these slights put 
upon Dryden, Rochester attacked him in an anonymous 
imitation of Horace, An Allusion to the Tenth Satire. Of 
more importance was Mulgrave’s Essay on Satire, a piece 
of sarcasm, frank to the point of brutality, directed against 
both Rochester and the King. Scott supposes that this was 
merely revised by Dryden, perhaps about 1675. But when 
it was anonymously made public in 1679, it was Dryden 
who was held responsible for it. In consequence, upon the 
night of the eighteenth of December, 1679, he was waylaid 
and beaten by ruffians in the hire of Rochester. 

The fact that in 1679 Dryden was readily believed to be 
the author of a satire on the King suggests a decline of royal 
favor. In the dedication of Aureng-Zebe, addressing Lord 
Mulgrave, Dryden wrote: “As I am no successor to Homer 
in his wit, so neither do I desire to be in his poverty. I 
can make no rhapsodies, nor go abegging at the Grecian 
doors, while I sing the praises of their ancestors. The times 
of Virgil please me better, because he had an Augustus for 
his patron ; and, to draw the allegory nearer you, I am sure 
I shall not want a Maecenas with him. It is for your lord- 
ship to stir up that remembrance in his Majesty, which his 
many avocations of business have caused him, I fear, to lay 
aside.” ' ' 

About the time of the appearance of the Essay on Satire, 
says Scott, “ Mulgrave seems... . to have fallen into dis- 
grace, and was considered as in opposition to the court. 
Dryden was deprived of his intercession and appears in 
some degree to have shared his disgrace.* As to the results 


'Scott-Saintsbury, v. 196. 

* As a proof of Dryden’s opposition to the court Christie mentions that in 
a satire against Shaftesbury published very shortly before the appearance of 
Absalom and Achitophel ‘‘he is made to figure in Shaftesbury’s train, as 
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of this loss of favor he adds: “It is said distinctly by one 
libeller, that his pension was for a time interrupted. This 
does not seem likely: it is more probable, that Dryden 
shared the general fate of the household of Charles IT, 
whose appointments were but irregularly paid ; but perhaps 
his supposed delinquency made it more difficult for him than 
others to obtain redress.” ' 

It remains only to add to this recital the evidence from 
Dryden’s works. In his dedication of Aureng-Zebe (1679) 
he complained bitterly against the court. In the preface 
to All for Love* (1678), and the dedication of The Kind 
Keeper*® (1678) he returned to the attack with even greater 


poet laureate to Shaftesbury, imagined to have been elected king of Poland.”’ 
The satire referred to is given in a note as ‘‘ A modest Vindication of the 
Earl of Shaftesbury, in a Letter to a Friend, concerning his being elected 
King of Poland.’’ Poetical Works, xlvi. 

1Scott-Saintsbury, 1, 195-6. 

2 “Men of pleasant conversation (at least esteemed so), and endued with 
a trifling kind of fancy, perhaps helped out with some smattering of Latin, 
are ambitious to distinguish themselves from the herd of gentlemen, by 
their poetry... . 

‘* And is not this a wretched affectation, not to be contented with what for- 
tune has done for them, and sit down quietly with their estates, but they 
must call their wits in question, and needlessly expose their nakedness to 
public view? Not considering that they are not to expect the same approba- 
tion from sober men, which they found from their flatterers after the third 
bottle. If a little glittering in discourse has passed them on us for witty 
men, where was the necessity of undeceiving the world? Would a man 
who has an ill title to an estate, but yet is in possession of it; would he 
bring it of his own accord, to be tried at Westminster? We, who write, if 
we want the talent, yet have the excuse that we do it for a poor subsistence ; 
but what can be urged in their defense, who, not having the vocation of 
poverty to scribble, out of mere wantonness take pains to make themselves 
ridiculous? Horace was certainly in the right when he said that no man is 
satisfied with his own condition. A poet is not pleased, because he is not 
rich ; and the rich are discontented, because the poets will not admit them 
of their number.’’ 1, 196-7. 

5 “*Some few of our nobility are learned, and therefore I will not con- 
clude an absolute contradiction between the terms of nobleman and scholar ; 
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violence. Practically all of the essays of this time breathe 
a hatred against those in high places which is absolutely out 
of keeping with the position which Dryden occupied during 
his earlier period. In accordance with what one is led to 
expect from our author’s changed position is the discovery 
that the two plays of the period now under discussion were 
not written with a view to supplying the demands of the 
market. In 1695 Dryden wrote with regard to the first 
of these: “I never writ anything for myself but Antony 
and Cleopatra”’' (All for Love).* The Kind Keeper, or Mr. 
Limberham (1678), a comedy, he professed to have written 
as “an honest satire against our crying sin of keeping.’’ 
It was a complete failure—being acted but three nights. 
“The crime,” says Dryden in his dedication, “ for which it 
suffered, was that which is objected against the satires of 
Juvenal, that it expressed too much of the vice which it 
decried.” But he will not remonstrate, “for,” he con- 
tinues, “their authority is, and shall be, ever sacred to me, 
as much absent as present, and in all alterations of their 
fortunes, who for these reasons have stopt its further 
appearance on the theater.” * Christy, in his memoir of 
Dryden, suggests: “It is to be inferred from Dryden’s lan- 
guage that strong remonstrances from powerful friends of 
his own, probably from the highest placed in the land, led 
him to withdraw this piece.’ Since keeping was the vice 
made popular by the court, this play is first-rate evidence 


but as the world goes now, ’tis very hard to predicate one upon the other ; 
and ’tis yet more difficult to prove, that a nobleman can be a friend to 
poetry. Were it not for two or three instances in Whitehall and in the 
town, the poets of this age would find so little encouragement of their 
labors, and so few understanders, that they might have leisure to turn 
pamphleteers, and augment the number of those abominable scribblers, 
who, in this time of license, abuse the press, almost every day, with non- 
sense, and railing against the government.’’ Scott-Saintsbury, v1, 8. 
Myr, 152. *Scott-Saintsbury, v1, 9. *P. xi. 
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that Dryden was, at the time of its writing, in a state of 
rebellion against his royal patron. It is significant that it 
was acted at the Duke’s theater, which was patronized chiefly 
by the citizen class. 

During our author’s second period his plays and criticism 
were given over to the exemplification and defense of the 
tastes to which the court had given popularity. Now that, 
his relations with the court had altered he returned both in 
his plays and in his criticism, to greater sanity, genuineness, 
and real poetic spirit. 

It was in the prolog to Aureng-Zebe, or the Great Mogul 
(1675) that Dryden first proclaimed his new faith; the 
theory of the heroic play, the admiration for rime had 
gone, and love of Shakespeare had returned. Two years 
later, in the Apology for Heroic Poetry, came an elaborate 
prose statement of the new doctrines, which, after all, turn 
out to be but those of the first period clarified and reinforced. 
One who comes to this Apology fresh from the Defense of the 
Epilog may be pardoned for wondering if the two works 
are from the same hand. In the Defense Dryden taxed all 
his ingenuity to pick flaws in the works of the Elizabethan 
masters ; now, bolstering himself up with numerous quota- 
tions from Longinus, he remonstrates with all his force 
against carping criticism. The critic, so he maintains, 
should pass his judgment in favor of the sublime genius 
that sometimes errs rather than prefer the indifferent author 
who “makes few faults, but seldom or never rises to any 
excellence.”” And then follows the beautiful passage, loosely 
quoted from Longinus, in which the great genius is likened 
to a man of large possessions who “will not debase himself 
to the management of every trifle,” and the correct author, 
to a person of mean fortune, “who manages his store with 
extreme frugality, or rather parsimony.” The description 
of the “correct” author is the classic denunciation of the 
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entire tribe: “This kind of genius writes indeed correctly. 
A wary man he is in grammar, very nice as to solecism or 
barbarism, judges to a hair of little decencies, knows better 
than any man what is not to be written, and never hazards 
himself so far as to fall, but plods on deliberately, and, as a 
grave man ought, is sure to put his staff before him; in 
short, he sets his heart upon it, and with wonderful care 
makes his business sure; that is, in plain English, neither to 
be blamed or praised.” ' 

Having, in the first paragraph of the essay, paid a 
generous tribute to Paradise Lost, “undoubtedly one of the 
greatest, most noble, and most sublime poems which either 
this age or nation has produced,”’ Dryden goes on to make a 
general plea for the freedom of the poetic imagination. His 
opponents, interpreting the Aristotelian doctrine of imitation 
to suit their taste, would keep poetry near to the actualities 
of life. Dryden holds that poetry which has pleased all 
ages must be an imitation of nature, and therefore we are 
justified in giving the principle the most liberal interpreta- 
tion. That is, he is practically throwing the principle of 
imitation overboard, and working out new rules on the basis 
of art history. Relying on these he defends bold figures of 
speech and the use of fairies and other supernatural agencies ; 
in particular he defends Milton, Cowley, and himself against 
their detractors. And with full assurance of victory he con- 
cludes : “but all reasonable men will conclude it necessary, 
that sublime subjects ought to be adorned with the sublimest, 
and consequently with the most figurative expressions.” ? 

This essay reminds one strongly of the Essay of Heroic 


17, 180. In reading this passage one should remember that in 1671, in 
the preface to An Evening’s Love, Dryden wrote : ‘‘ I think there is no folly 
so great in any poet of our age, as the superfluity and waste of wit was in 
some of our predecessors.’’ 

71, 190. 
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Plays (1672), but in reality it is very different. In the 
essay of 1672 Dryden defended the heroic play with all its 
extravagances ; but now, in 1677, he is defending the great 
epic poets, Homer, Virgil, and Milton. Ker describes the 
situation exactly : “ Dryden, like Tasso before him, is com- 
pelled to stand up against the scholars who have learned 
their lesson too well; it is as if he foresaw the sterilizing 
influence of the prose-understanding, and the harm that 
might be done by correctness if the principles of correctness 
were vulgarized.”' The fact that here for the first time 
Dryden draws upon Longinus is sufficient to show that a 
new spirit has come over him. 

The Heads of an Answer to Rymer, a rough outline of an 
intended answer to Thomas Rymer’s Tragedies of the Last 
Age, was not designed for publication. Written, like the 
Essay of Dramatic Poesy, without any possible selfish motive, 
we are justified in supposing that in it we have an especially 
sincere expression of opinion. From the point of view of 
the similarity of the circumstances under which the two 
works were composed, it is interesting to notice that in the 
Heads of an Answer Dryden returns very definitely to 
the doctrines of the earlier essay. Rymer, a rigid scholastic, 
has ruthlessly examined the plays of Shakespeare and 
Fletcher in the light furnished by the strictest pseudo-classic 
rules. And Dryden, who, in 1672, was himself inclined to 
carp at these two, now takes up the cudgels in their defense. 

His argument as a whole is based on the theory of the 
historical development of the drama: Aristotle’s experience 
was necessarily limited to the Greek theater, hence his defi- 
nition of a play is too narrow; if English plays have not 
the beauties of those of Greece, they have others—perhaps 
greater. Referring to the success of the English drama, 


1y, lviii. 
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Dryden says: “And one reason for that success is, in my 
opinion, this, that Shakespeare and Fletcher have written 
to the genius of the age and nation in which they lived ; for 
tho nature, as he objects, is the same in all places, and 
reason too the same, yet the climate, the age, the disposition 
of the people, to whom a poet writes, may be so different, 
that what pleased the Greeks would not satisfy an English 
audience.” ! 

In the Essay of Dramatic Poesy, it will be remembered, 
in attempting to define the quality which distinguished 
English poetry from French, Dryden hit upon the terms, 
“ masculine fancy ” and “spirit in the writing.” Here in 
the Heads of an Answer, he is laboring to make clear the 
nature of the same quality; and the terms which now serve 
his purpose, e. g. “the genius of poetry in the writing,” 
carry back over the intervening thirteen years to the earlier 
work. Notice, in this connection, the spirit and terminology 
of the following passage: ‘Rapin attributes more to the 
dictio, that is, to the words and discourse of a tragedy, than 
Aristotle has done, who places them in the last rank of 
beauties ; perhaps only last in order, because they are the 
last product of the design.... Rapin’s words are remark- 
able: It is not the admirable intrigue, the surprising events, 
and the extraordinary incidents, that make the beauty of a 
tragedy ; it is the discourses, when they are natural and pas- 
sionate.”’ ? 

Within the year of the writing of the Heads of an Answer 
to Rymer came also the production of AU for Love, or the 
World Well Lost, a tragedy on the subject of Antony and 
Cleopatra, avowedly written in imitation of Shakespeare. 
Dryden’s characters and plot are not up to the Shakes- 
pearean standard; neither can his blank verse, as a whole, 


1 Scott-Saintsbury, xv, 385. 2 Scott-Saintsbury, xv, 392. 
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be pronounced equal to that of his great original. But it 
must be acknowledged that this is the best of all his plays; 
it is full of noble scenes and of poetical passages which do 
not suffer by comparison with the best in English literature. 
Here, in the play which Dryden professedly wrote for him- 
self, the genuinely romantic spirit has replaced the mock 
heroic. The preface which introduced this play is chiefly 


remarkable for a spirited attack on the conventionality of | 


French literature ; all the feeling which in the two preceding 
essays was directed against pedants in general is here turned 
against the poets of France and their English imitators. 

In this period, then, during which Dryden is not writing 
as the favorite of town and court, during which, it appears, 
he is even cut off from many of his old associations and put 
under suspicion, his literary productions show him in a 
state of revolt. The life of the court nauseates him; the 
degenerate heroic drama, as it is carried on in the hands 
of succeeding favorites, he can not endure ; and no more can 
he tolerate the clean-cut and heartless neoclassic criticism 
as he sees it in the works of Rymer. The three pieces of 
criticism which mark the culmination of the period exhibit 
a singular unity of feeling. In all of them Dryden strikes 
out squarely counter to the current of contemporary opinion. 
In all of them he warmly upbraids merely rational criti- 
cism ; he maintains that literary types should be left free to 
develop, that the critic should draw his rules from literature 
rather than prescribe laws to literature; he contends most 
of all for the spirit of poetry, for genius in literary material 
as against all the conventions of form. These three essays 
are, perhaps, the most remarkable of all Dryden’s prose 
works. Lacking, often, the refined spirit and elegant form 
of the Essay of Dramatic Poesy, for courage, for refreshing 
sincerity, for unconventional originality, they can hardly be 
matched from Dryden’s other critical works, or from the 
works of any other critic of Dryden’s time. 
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THE FourtH PERIOD. 


The criticism produced by Dryden during the decade 
between 1680 and 1689 is best characterized as rationalistic. 
Here we find well formulated, probably for the first time in 
England, that common-sense system of literary production 
and evaluation which had been so well organized by Boileau 
and was to be further developed by Pope. A reading of 
this criticism in connection with Dryden’s biography imme- 
diately suggests the thought that his theory was, during this 
period, very definitely related: to the literary occupations to 
which, thro the pressure of economic circumstances, he 
was forced to surrender himself. 

During Dryden’s second period we have seen him the 
servant of a court which demanded amusement; during his 
third period we have seen him cast upon his own resources ; 
but during the period under consideration we find him in a 
new role ; as during the second period, he is the servant of a 
court, but of a court which demands—not amusement—but 
defense against its enemies. Dryden entered upon his fourth 
period rather poorer than usual. The King’s Theater, in the 
profits of which he had had a share, had burnt down in 1672, 
and his income had suffered in consequence. After the pro- 
duction of Al for Love (1677-8) he quarreled with the King’s 
Company and the contract in accordance with which he had 
shared in its profits was abrogated. The complaint in the 
dedication of Awreng-Zebe and the belief that his pension 
~ had been cut off, show at least that it was irregularly paid. 
One is somewhat surprised, therefore, to learn that as early 


»* © as 1679 our author was granted by the king a special annual 


pension of one hundred pounds, and that in 1683 he was 
appointed collector of customs for the port of London. The 
| Whigs, representing Protestantism, were becoming more and 
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more of a menace to the royal faction; and in his hour of 
need Charles did not disdain to assure himself of Dryden’s 
support. And Dryden, as we have seen, was in no position 
to refuse to give his services. In 1681 our author produced 
upon the stage The Spanish Friar, his “ Protestant play ”— 
surely no evidence of loyalty. But later in the same year 
he published Absalom and Achitophel; and from that time to 
the death of Charles IT, in 1685, there was no interruption in 
Dryden’s devoted service ; the king was defended against all 
his enemies, the church of England against all the sectaries. 

But during this time important changes were taking 
place in the life of the court. The Catholic Duke of 
York was the heir apparent, and the Duchess of York 
shared his religious faith. Charles himself was under 
suspicion of a leaning in the direction of Catholicism. The 
tide was unmistakably setting in the direction of the church of 
Rome, and the author of the “ Protestant Play” could hardly 
be expected to remain independent of its influence. The 
fact that Dryden turned Catholic about the time of the 
succession of James II, when a change in religion was 
patently advantageous to him, has been interpreted by more 
than one of his biographers as evidence of rank turn-coatism. 
The answer to these has been found in the fact that as early 
as 1682, in the Religio Laici, Dryden gave unmistakable 
evidence of a genuine leaning in the direction of Catholi- 
cism.' It seems to me that we have here merely another case 
to show Dryden’s sensitiveness to his environment. No one 
who sympathetically reads the Religio Laici or Dryden’s 
later religious poems can doubt the sincerity of his conver-.. 
sion: neither can anyone who has taken into account the 
changing atmosphere of the court imagine that this con- 
version was quite independent of our author’s milieu. 


1Cf. Saintsbury, Biography of Dryden, p. 101. 
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Dryden’s world gradually changed, and he himself, with 
perfect sincerity, gradually changed with it. 

As one result of Dryden’s religious conversion he was 
continued in office as the chief literary representative of the 
court, his pension of one hundred pounds being guaranteed 
him by a royal patent. In 1686 he published his Defense 
of Papers written by the late King and the Duchess of York— 
which papers seemed to indicate (a fact now much to the 
purpose) that Charles IT had been at heart a Catholic. And 
from this time down to the dethronement of James II in 
1688-89 Dryden served his second master as faithfully as 
he had served his first. 

The mere labor demanded by Dryden’s new position of 
chief apologist for the crown, was tremendous. In Ker’s 
list of his publications there are to be found within the 
limits of this period the titles of fourteen works which 
formed part of his public service. Among these are regis- 
tered, first of all, works like the translation of Maimburg’s 
History of the League and the Defense of Papers written by 
the late King and the Duchess of York, long and dreary pieces 
of prose which must have meant to their author weary 
months of drudgery. But the chief works of the list are the 
satirical and didactic masterpieces: Absalom and Achitophel 
(1681), The Medal (1682), MacFlecknoe (1682), Absalom and 
Achitophel, Part II (1682), Religio Laici (1682), and The 
Hind and the Panther (1687). For us it is merely necessary 
to notice two things with regard to these supreme works. 
In the first place not a single one of them was introduced 
with a critical dissertation of great importance. The pro- 
duction of this form of literature was not calculated to keep 
alive in our author’s mind his former interest in the vital 
problems of esthetics. Even the mere quantity of his 
criticism was cut down; we have only four slender pieces 
to represent what was Dryden’s most productive literary 
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period. The other point which demands our attention is 
the fact that satire belongs distinctly to the rationalistic, 
rather than to the romantic, consciousness ; to the period of 
Pope, rather than to the period of Shakespeare. Since, 
then, the characteristic poetic production of this period links 
Dryden to the eighteenth century, rather than to the six- 
teenth, one is prepared to expect in the critical essays a 
predominantly rationalistic tone. 

Before entering upon a discussion of the characteristic 
criticism of the fourth period it is necessary to notice an 
essay which is clearly transitional. In 1679 Dryden pub- 
lished Troilus and Oressida, rather an “improvement” of 
Shakespeare’s play of the same name than a noble imitation 
like Adi for Love. And with this play, which in itself 
seemed to indicate a dying down of poetical fervor, he 
published his Preface containing the Grounds of Oriticism in 
Tragedy—a most interesting composite of the antagonistic 
spirits of the third and fourth periods. In the introduction, 
although a high regard for Shakespeare is expressed, the 
chief emphasis is laid upon his petty faults ; his phrases are, 
some of them, “ scarce intelligible,” others, “‘ ungrammatical 
and coarse;” his style is “so pestered with figurative 
expressions, that it is as affected as it is obscure.” The 
essay on The Grounds of Criticism in Tragedy is introduced 
with a formal outline: our author thinks it would be neither 
unprofitable nor unpleasant to inquire “(1) how far we 
ought to imitate our poets, Shakespeare and Fletcher, in their 
tragedies ; and this will occasion another inquiry, (2) how 
those two writers differ among themselves.” -But in order to 
prosecute these investigations he will first attempt “to dis- 
cover the grounds and reasons of all criticism, applying 
them in this place only to tragedy.'” Then there follows 


17, 207. 
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one of the most carefully reasoned of all Dryden’s essays. 
Beginning with Aristotle’s definition of a play our author 
proceeds in an abstract, formal manner to discuss the action, 
the manners, the characters, and the passions. After the 
regular discussion of each heading Shakespeare and Fletcher 
are brought up for comparison, and one who has recently 
\ read the Heads of an Answer may well be surprised to 
discover that they are often measured by the classical 
standard as ruthlessly as Rymer himself could have wished. 
But, happily, this essay is one of those which are remark- 
able for their “purple patches.” It is evident from one of 
these that tho Dryden’s new formalism can make no 
room for Shakespeare, the old love of him still survives. 

In the preface to Dryden’s translation of Ovid’s epistles 
(1680) we have the first piece of criticism perfectly repre- 
sentative of the fourth period; it is representative both in its 
brevity and in its thoroly prosaic tone. The only really 
significant passage in it is one in which Ovid is guardedly 
praised for the Vivacity of his poetry, but roundly scored for 
not having been a better master of his wit. ‘ Nothing too 
much,” is our author’s law, and it is applied especially to 
wit, to eloquence, to the inward fire that may now and then 
strain a conventionality. 

In the dedication of The Spanish Friar (1681) we might 
expect a different feeling. The play which it introduced 
was written, not to support the king, but to catch the public 

‘ and, despite its faults, one must confess that it has in 
it some of the life of real comedy. Here, then, if anywhere, 
we might expect a return to the standards of 1678. But 
what do we find? First of all, a criticism, searching and just, 


ear ; 


‘Tt must be remembered that at this time, just after the ‘‘Popish Plots,’’ 
the Protestant party was so strong that Dryden was risking nothing ; and, 
on the other hand, in case of a Protestant triumph his anti-catholic play 
would have opened up to him a way into the new court. 
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of our author’s own heroic plays: they ery vengeance upon 
him for their extravagance, and he wishes them heartily in 
the fire. His only excuse for them is that they were bad 
enough to please (i. e. to please Charles II); but for the 
future he is resolved to settle himself no reputation “ by the 
applause of fools.” The effect of the “ prose-understanding”’ 
is not entirely evil; if it condemns the romantic by judicious 
strictures and faint praise, it damns the heroic utterly. 
Dryden was too philosophical to rest content with indivi- 
dual literary judgments; he must give his theory abstract 
statement. It is significant that when he comes to do this 
he takes his figure from architecture, of all the arts the one, 
perhaps, in which a riotous fancy can have least place: 
“ But as in a room contrived for state, the height of the roof 
should bear a proportion to the area ; so, in the heightenings 
of poetry, the strength and vehemence of the figures should 
be suited to the occasion, the subject, and the persons.””' Pro- 


priety of thoughts and words is the chief vimtue of a play. 


Here, it thus appears, even in the dedicatién of a popular 


play, Dryden’s new deity, good sense, is the supreme god. « 


In the preface to Sylvae (1685) we find that after a lapse 
of four years our author’s esthetic -creed has remained 
unchanged. With great show of erudition, but without 
touching upon a single vital literary problem, he discusses 
the four authors he has been translating. In the one passage 
which has real significance he treats Cowley as he treated 
Ovid in the preface of 1680. It is true that Cowley had the 
soul of poetry, the “warmth and vigor of fancy,” “but he 
lacked somewhat of equal thoughts,” and “somewhat of the 
purity of English.” And after he has applied his unvarying 
measure, Dryden peevishly demands what rules of morality or 
respect he has broken: “There are few poets who deserve to 
be models in all they write.” Horace himself could hardly 


"1, 247. 21, 268, 
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have excelled this for classic coolness ; one is instantly re- 
minded of nodding Homer. There is nothing here, except, 
of course, the over-sensitive apology for irreverence, which, 
so far as theory is concerned, might not have been written 
by Pope. 

But it is in the preface to Albion and Albanius (1685) that 


‘ Dryden undertakes the formal exposition of his doctrine. 


The essay begins with a highly significant definition of wit. 
It will be remembered that in the Essay of Dramatic Poesy 
(1665) Dryden wrote, referring to Jonson: “I must acknowl- 
edge him the more correct poet, but Shakespeare the greater 
wit.”’' Wit, in this connection, was evidently used to signify 
the possession of a prolific poetic genius, or an abundance of 
poetic material. In the preface to Annus Mirabilis (1666) 
this notion was decidedly modified: “ wit-writing” was there 
defined as a nimble spaniel, which “beats over and ranges 
through the field of memory, till it springs the quarry it 
hunted after;”? and “wit-written” was described as that 
which is “well defined, the happy result of thought, or pro- 
duct of imagination.” This confusing division is evidently a 
compromise ; wit is thought of as being at once the creative 
quality of the imagination and the well-defined product of 
the judgment. In 1677, in the Apology for Heroic Poetry, 
Dryden formally defined wit as “a propriety of thoughts and 
words,” * but used this two-edged definition to show that in 
the treatment of great subjects the poetic imagination should 
be allowed free rein. But now, in the preface to Albion and 
Albanius, he develops this definition and attempts to show 
on the strength of it that all poetic beauty depends upon the 
exercise of the judgment. Thus in the course of twenty 
years one of the most important terms of seventeenth cen- 
tury criticism, following the evolution of our author’s mind, 


‘Of. ante, p. 72. 2 Cf. ante, p. 83. 51, 190. 
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has exactly reversed its meaning. With its new definition 
it is made to cover a complete system of poetic theory. The 
thoughts are to be proper to the subject, the words, to the 
thoughts, “and from both of these, if they be judiciously 
performed, the delight of poetry results.”' Pope, in the 


Essay on Criticism, seems merely to return an echo : 


‘¢ Expression is the dress of thought, and still 
Appears more decent as more suitable.’’ 


The criticism of this period, it thus appears, is rational- 
istic. In its general spirit it bears some resemblance to 
that of the second period, nevertheless the two should be 
sharply distinguished. The critical theory of the second 
period, it will be remembered, was characterized as pseudo- 
neoclassic ; that of the period now under consideration is 
best defined as English rationalistic. The English heroic 
play which furnished the occasion for the characteristic 
criticism of the second period was a natural outgrowth of 
the life of the Restoration, and with the passing of that life, 
it, too, past away with all its related theory. Even before 
it had reached its zenith there had appeared in England the 
beginnings of a school of critics, best represented by Hobbes, 
who introduced into their thinking about literature the spirit 
and doctrines of English sensationalistic philosophy. The 
French neoclassicists, we have seen, made literature rational 
and intelligible by working it out in accordance with an 
a priori scheme attributed to the ancients. The English 
rationalists, thorogoing sensationalists in philosophy, achieved 
practically the same result by bringing art down to the 
actualities of life. To them prose furnished an ideal 


11, 270. 

*Cf. Preface to Ovid’s Epistle, 1, 233. Here, speaking of Ovid’s descrip- 
tions of the passions, Dryden says he needs no other judges of them than 
the generality of his readers: ‘‘for, all passions being inborn with us, we 
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form and, in the eighteenth century, the realistic novel, an 
ideal content: even in Dryden’s day they were dubbed 
“ prose-critics.” Under the predominance of these prose- 
critics the heroic play fell under constantly increasing 
condemnation. Dryden’s unequivocal denunciation of it in 
the dedication of The Spanish Friar, furnishes a measure 
of his evolution: during his fourth period he was, at least 
in his general spirit, a rationalist. The worship of good 
sense had become his controling motive. 

This rationalism is precisely what an examination of 
Dryden’s life during this period would lead one to expect. 
We have seen him constrained by circumstances to throw 
the chief energy saved from uninspiring hack-work into a 
series of poetical satires. The first result of this new direc- 
tion of his activity was naturally a diminution of his interest 
in critical problems. But the second result was more 
important. A man like Dryden, versatile, easily adapting 
himself to new conditions, could hardly be imagined divid- 
ing his mental life; doing his daily stint of toil for the 
royal cause and then taking up the consideration of literary 
problems with his old romantic fervor. On the contrary, 
he gave himself up wholly to the required labor. So 
thoroly did he fuse his personality with the cause of his 
party that in MacFlecknoe, passages of Absalom and Achi- 
tophel, and in other poems, he paid at once his own scores 
and those of the king. Satire had become his natural mode 
of expression. But satire is itself but a sort of criticism ; 
it has always been the form assumed by the highly trained, 


-versifying prose-understanding. If, then, while satire was 


Dryden’s natural mode of expression his critical essays 


are almost equally judges when we are concerned in the representation of 
them.’’ And a little later he criticizes Ovid for leaving ‘‘ the imitation of 
nature, and the cooler dictates of his judgment, for the false applause of 
fancy.” 
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became eminently rationalistic, it is merely because they 
were of a piece with his whole mental life.' 


THe Firtru PEriop. 


The fifth period of Dryden’s critical development includes, 
approximately, the last decade of his life. With the revolu- 
tion of 1688-9 our author lost at once his offices and his 
pension; but what was apparently a crushing reverse proved 
to be a boon—at once to Dryden and to English literature. 
His position now became practically that of a free man of 
letters. And in this character he was left at liberty to give 
himself up to literary labors of his own choice. Under these 
circumstances his critical faculty naturally regained free play. 
The result is noticeable, first of all, in the imposing amount 
of criticism written during this period. But the quality is 
more remarkable than the quantity ; beginning the period as 
a rationalist, Dryden gradually developed in the direction of 


the theory and feeling of the first and third periods. The 
old love for the spirit of great literature returned, and more 
and more dominated the good-sense mood and method. The 
criticism is distinguished from that of the first and third 
periods by a broader, steadier grasp of esthetic problems and 
by a beautiful evenness of feeling. It is, to be sure, a sort 


’ Perhaps the reader does not need to be again reminded that I do not 
pretend to have accounted completely for all the differences between the 
various periods of Dryden’s critical development. The causes for the 
transition from the third to the fourth period seem to have been especially 
complex. I have my attention drawn to the fact that during the third 
period Dryden leaned pretty heavily on Rapin and that, although he was 
using his contemporary French critic in the support of romanticism, Rapin 
may have influenced him in the direction of rationalism. Rapin had after 
all more affinity to Rymer than to Dryden. It is not impossible that our 
author’s very attacks on Rymer may have reacted in favor of Rymer’s own 
doctrines. 
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of classicism which we have here, but a deep and humanized 
classicism. 

After the downfall of James II our author, now nearly 
sixty years old, was cast out to write for a living. During 
the first years of the period he was still partially dependent, 
but his dependence was of a kind which did not entail actual 
servitude. Don Sebastian (1690) he dedicated to the Ear! 
of Leicester, a supporter of the new government. In the 
dedication of Amphitrion (1690) to Sir William Leveson 
Gower, also a revolutionist, he wrote: “And as, since this 
wonderful revolution, I have begun with the best pattern of 
humanity, the Earl of Leicester, I shall continue to follow 
the same method, in all to whom I shall address; and 
endeavor to pitch on such only as have been pleased to own 
me in this ruin of my small fortune; who, though they are 
of a contrary opinion themselves, yet blame not me for 
adhering to a lost cause, and judging for myself, what I 
cannot choose but judge, so long as I am a patient sufferer, 
and no disturber of the government.”' ‘One of Dryden’s 
most generous friends was Charles, Earl of Dorset and 
Middlesex, after the revolution appointed to the post of 
Lord Chamberlain. Addressing to this nobleman his Dis- 
course concerning the Original and Progress of Satire (1693), 
Dryden wrote: “I must ever acknowledge, to the honor of 
your lordship, and the eternal memory of your charity, that, 
since this revolution, wherein I have patiently suffered the ruin 
of my small fortune, and the loss of that poor subsistence 
which I had from two kings, whom I had served more faith- 
fully than profitably to myself; then your Lordship was 
pleased, out of no other motive than your nobleness, without 
any desert of mine, or the least solicitation from me, to 
make me a most bountiful present, which at that time, when 


1 Scott-Saintsbury, vim, 7. 
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I was most in want of it, came most seasonably and unex- 
pectedly to my relief... . I must not presume to defend 
the cause for which I suffer, because your Lordship is 
engaged against it; but the more you are so, the greater 
is my obligation to you, for your laying aside all the con- 
siderations of factions and parties, to do an action of pure 
disinterested charity.”' Dryden’s patrons were, it thus 
appears, persons who were drawn to him either out of 
personal regard or because of an interest in letters: being, 
most of them, at least, opposed to our author in politics, 
they could not ask political services. Dryden’s relations 
with them were always dignified and honorable. The same 
can be said of his attitude toward the government. In his 
dedication of the Aeneis (1697), about to discuss Virgil’s 
relations with Augustus, he remarked by way of introduc- 
tion: “I shall continue to speak my thoughts like a free- 
born subject, as I am; though such things, perhaps, as no 
Dutch commentator could, and I am sure no Frenchman 
durst.”’ ? 

This honorable attitude toward patrons and government 
is at least partially to be explained from the fact that 
Dryden had now thrown himself chiefly upon the support 
of the rapidly increasing reading public. It is true that in 
1691 he wrote a panegyric, Eleanora, on the deceased 
Countess of Abdingdon, a person whom he acknowledges 
never to have seen, and that he received for the performance 
of this task a fee of five hundred pounds. But the transla- 
tions were the characteristic works of this period, and it is 
evident that they became more and more remunerative. The 
translation of Virgil (1697), as appears from a letter to 
William Walsh,’ was published by subscription : a hundred 
and two copies, “having an hundred and two brass cuts, 
nL, 38. 


211, 174. 3Scott-Saintsbury, xvi, 191. 
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with the coat of arms of the subscriber to each cut,” were 
subscribed for at five guineas apiece ; another lot were taken 
at two guineas the copy. In a letter to Jacob Tonson' 
Dryden stated that he had just finished the seventh Aeneid 
and expected soon to start the eighth, and continued : 
“when that is finished, I expect fifty pounds in good 
silver.” The number of books for which this sum was to 
be received is not clear. A little later in the same letter 
Dryden added: “but the thirty shillings upon every book 
remains with me.” Pope had heard that the Virgil transla- 
tion as a whole brought Dryden the sum of 1,200 pounds. 
For the Fables (1700), according to a signed agreement still 
extant,” Dryden was to receive from Tonson the sum of three 
hundred pounds.* 

In connection with our author’s changed position there is 
noticeable a general elevation of his moral standards. This 
is to be remarked, first of all, in his attitude toward his art. 
In his dedication of the Examen Poeticwm (1693), after a 
discussion of the corruption of governments, he continued : 
“ These considerations have given me a kind of contempt for 
those who have risen by unworthy ways. I am not ashamed 
to be little, when I see them sv infamously great ; neither do 
I know why the name of poet should be dishonorable to me, 
if I am truly one, as I hope I am; for I will never do 
anything that will dishonor it.”* In Dryden’s view of the 
moral aspects of literature, also, there took place a notable 
alteration. In the last paragraph of his last critical work, the 
preface to the Fables, he replied to Jereniy Collier’s attack on 
him: “TI shall say the less of Mr. Collier, because in many 
things he has taxed me justly; and I have pleaded guilty to 
all thoughts and expressions of mine, which can be truly 


1 Tbid., 123. 2 Ibid., 201. 5Cf. Beljame, pp. 198 ff. 


‘nr, 2. 
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argued of obscenity, profaneness, or immorality, and retract 
them. If he be my enemy, let him triumph; if he be my 
friend, as I have given him no personal reason to be other- 
wise, he will be glad of my repentance.” ' 

As to our author’s literary activity under the new circum- 
stances, the first thing to demand notice is a decline in his 
dramatic production and a consequent falling off of interest 
in the problems of the stage. The five plays which came 
from his pen between 1690 and 1694 attained dramatic and 
literary merit to a rapidly diminishing degree. At the begin- 
ning of this, his last period of play writing, Dryden wrote: 
“ Having been longer ‘acquainted with the stage than any 
other poet now living, and having observed how difficult it 
was to please; that the humors of comedy were almost spent; 
that love and honor (the mistaken topics of tragedy) were 
quite worn out; that the theaters could not support their 
charges; that the audience forsook them; that young men, 
without learning, set up for judges, and that they talked 
loudest who understood the least ; all these discouragements 
had not only weaned me from the stage, but had also given 
me a loathing for it. But enough of this: the difficulties 
continue ; they increase; and I am still condemned to dig 
in those exhausted mines.”* And in 1692 he protested ,; 
“ Nobody can imagine that, in my declining age, I write 
willingly, or that I am desirous of exposing, at this time of 
day, the small reputation which I have gotten on the theater. 
The subsistence which I had from the former government is 
lost; and the reward I have from the stage is so little, that 
it is not worth my labor.”* The story of Dryden’s dramatic 
degeneration, then, may be summed up as follows. In 
1690, having been cast upon the resources of his pen, he 
turned to the public, especially to the citizen class, which, 


Vy, 272. ?Scott-Saintsbury, vu, 307. 3 Toid., vim, 221. 
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with the coming of William and Mary, had gained a decided 
ascendency. The public was most easily reached thro 
the theater; hence Don Sebastian (1690), worked out with 
extraordinary care. But Dryden soon discovered that times 
were changed. Citizen morality was more and more making 
itself felt, and plays were more and more subjected to 
sharpest criticism.’ In fact the theater seemed to be sinking 
into a certain decline. Thus dramatic work, never to Dry- 
den’s taste, grew constantly more irksome; and at last, 
according to his own statement, the economic motive for 
continuing it well nigh disappeared. But for us the impor- 


tant thing to notice is, that Dryden lost interest in dramatic 


problems. Not one of the five plays of this period is pre- 
ceded by a critical dissertation of any importance. The 
change which began in 1684 with the publication of Miscel- 
lany Poems is now complete, and it is chiefly in connection 
with his translations that we must henceforth follow the 
development of Dryden’s critical theory. 

The translations of this period include selections from 
Juvenal, Persius, and Ovid, the works of Virgil, and the 
so-called fables from Homer, Boccacio, and Chaucer. Four 
of the five volumes in which these translations appeared 
Dryden introduced with critical prefaces. Occasionally, 
notably in the dedication of the Examen Poeticum (1693), 
he wandered back into the discussion of the drama, but for 
the most part his attention was given up to the poetic forms, 
especially to the epic. A chronological list of the transla- 
tions of the last seven years of Dryden’s life shows that his 
interest developed steadily in the direction of really poetic 
appreciation. After his long period of satire writing Juvenal 


'Cf. James Wright: Historia Histrionica (1699) ; An Apology for the life 
of the Colly Cibber by himself, ed. by Robert W. Lowe, London, 1889, 1, 187 ; 
Beljame, Le Public et les Hommes de Lettres, 2nd ed., 1897, pp. 198-224, and 
244-59. 2g 
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may naturally have interested him; but, left free to follow 
his literary impulse, he translated Virgil, whose formal vir- 
tues few have been able to appreciate more sincerely, and 
during his last years worked over with amazing freedom and 
spirit selections from Homer, Boccacio, and Chaucer.’ Thus 
the development of his criticism during this period seems to 
correspond to a development in his poetical activity. 

The first important critical work of this period is, 
naturally enough, on satire. A Discourse concerning the 
Original and Progress of Satire, published in 1693 with a 
translation of the satires of Juvenal, is a long and formal 
treatise liberally padded with borrowed learning. Dryden 
carefully announces his purpose to give, “from the best 
authors, the origin, the antiquity, the growth, the change, 
and the completement of satire among the Romans; to 
describe, if not define, the nature of that poem, with its 
several qualifications and virtues, together with the several 
sorts of it; to compare the excellencies of Horace, Persius, 


and Juvenal, and show the particular manner of their 
satires ; and, lastly, to give an account of this new way of 
version, which is attempted in our performance.”? Forti- 
fied with an imposing list of authorities, Dryden executes 
his plan with more than customary method and care. Only 
in the wanderings of his introduction does he express 


1 It is to be regretted that studies of Dryden’s translations do not furnish 
sufficient material to warrant a generalization as to his tendency as trans- 
lator. It seems extremely probable that he allowed himself constantly in- 
creasing liberties with his originals. Francis H. Pughe, after an examina- 
tion of a part of the material involved, comes to the following conclusion : 
‘Wir sehen also, kurz gesagt, Dryden am Anfang seiner Uebersetzer- 
thitigkeit von dem Vorsatz ausgehen, wortliche Uebersetzung, ebenso wie 
Nachahmung zu vermeiden, um spiiter einen zwischen Paraphrase und 
Nachahmung schwankenden Weg einzuschlagen.’’ John Dryden’s Ueber- 
setzungen aus Theokrit, Breslau, 1894, p. 5. 

2u1, 42. 
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himself on any vital literary problems. As to the war 
between ancients and moderns, he maintains that in drama 
and satire the moderns have excelled ; Milton is searchingly 
criticized, but admired for his elevated thoughts and sound- 
ing words. It must be confessed, however, that this essay 
as a whole exhibits more keen discrimination than real 
literary enthusiasm. 

In the epistle dedicatory of the Examen Poeticum (1693) 
we recognize again the Dryden of the first and third periods. 
It is significant that the immediate occasion for the greater 
part of this essay is identical with that which we noticed in 
connection with the Defense of the Epilog. In 1672, 
being attacked by the old-fashioned devotees of the Eliza- 

 bethans, Dryden replied by belittling Shakespeare’s virtues 
and enlarging upon his faults: in 1693, under exactly the 
same circumstances, our author gracefully acknowledges 
the superiority of his great predecessors and challenges the 
sincerity of his critics.’ But, recalling in this the spirit 
of the Essay of Dramatic Poesy, he will defend the English 
Drama against all comers: again the English genius comes 
to its own; again Dryden searches for words with which to 
characterize that vital thing which is the heart of English 
poetry. The passages in question are distinguished from 


1 «¢*'Tis not with an ultimate intention to pay reverence to the Manes of 
Shakespeare, Fletcher, and Ben Jonson that they commend their writings, 
but to throw dirt on the writers of this age.... Peace be to the venerable 
shades of Shakespeare and Ben Jonson! none of the living will presume to 
have any competition with them ; as they were our predecessors, so they 
were our masters.’’ wu, 4-5. 

2 ¢*As little can I grant, that the French dramatic writers excel the Eng- 
lish. Our authors as far surpass them in genius, as our soldiers excel theirs 
in courage. ’Tis true, in conduct they surpass us either way; yet that 
proceeds not so much from their greater knowledge, as from the difference 
in tastes in the two nations. They content themselves with a thin design, 
without episodes, and managed by few persons. Our audience will not be 
pleased, but with variety of accidents, an underplot, and many actors. 
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our author’s previous expressions on the same subject only 
by an evident desire to do justice both to the faults of the 
English and the virtues of the French. <A denunciation of 
Homer’s “ungodly man-killers” (heroes) and a tacit com- 
mendation of a “more moderate heroism ” seem to indicate 
a temperate, Virgilian state of mind. But if this essay is 
milder than the great documents of our author’s third 
period, it is filled with the same fine independence. 
Dryden’s- next piece of criticism, the famous Parallel 
between Poetry and Painting, prefixed to a translation of 
Du Fresnoy, De Arte Graphica (1695), is unique among his 
works in its purpose and scope. It resembles most the 
preface to Troilus and Cressida (1679), but in the actual 
nature of its material it is much more abstract. Here 
Dryden starts out with the set purpose of laying down the 
rules of art which belong to poetry and painting in common. 
In no other work has he undertaken a task so entirely 
formal; here, then, if anywhere, one might expect a cold 
outline of the artist’s activities approximating, perhaps, the 
good-sense doctrine of the fourth period. And it must be 
confessed that in its general tone this esssay is far more 
rationalistic than the one which preceded it. But, neverthe- 
less, a close reading reveals something like an attempt to 
harmonize the formal conception of literature with the 
intuitions of a genuinely poetic consciousness. Naturally 
our author begins the systematic part of his treatise with a 
statement of rules: this is in the very nature of the case ; 
if there are no accepted laws applying to the artist’s 
methods, thea no such treatise as this can be written at all. 


They follow the ancients too servilely in the mechanic rules, and we assume 
too much licence to ourselves, in keeping them only in view at too great 
a distance. But if our audience had their tastes, our poets could more 
easily comply with them, than the French writers could come up to the 
sublimity of our thoughts, or to the difficult variety of our designs.’”’ u, 7. 
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From the practise, then, of “the poets and painters in 
ancient times and the best ages’”’ rules have been drawn, 
and these are to furnish the basis of our discussion. Treat- 
ing the steps of a poet’s or painter’s work in order, Dryden 
begins with a discussion of invention, and we are relieved 
to read: “Invention is the first part, and absolutely neces- 
sary to them both; yet no rule ever was or ever can be 
given, how to compass it.””' But the disposition, or arrange- 
ment, of the work is to be according to law. Coming to 
the description of the passions, Dryden again admits the 
inadequacy of rules: “This, says my author, is the gift 
of Jupiter; and to speak in the same heathen language, we 
call it the gift of our Apollo—not to be obtained by pains 
or study, if we are not born to it ; for the motions which are 
studied are never so natural as those which break out in the 
height of a real passion.””*? When he comes to the principles 
of ornamentation Dryden finds the abstract rule too much 
for him and, with evident compunction, admits the formal 
indefensibility of the English tragi-comedy. One remark 
on the cromatic, or coloring, the last step in the production 
of an art work, shows again that Dryden is attempting to 
maintain an esthetic balance: “A work may be overwrought 
as well as underwrought; too much labor often takes away 
the spirit by adding to the polishing, so that there remains 
nothing but a dull correctness, a piece without any consider- 
able faults, but with few beauties; for when the spirits are 
drawn off, there is nothing but a caput mortuum.”* Taking 
into account such passages as these it seems to me that 
whereas we found in the preface to Troilus and Cressida a 
formal treatment of the rules of the drama with here and 
there an outbreak of romantic feeling, we are justified in 
describing the Parallel as a studied attempt to harmonize 


111, 138. 21, 145. 31, 152, 
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the formal, practical, working conception of an artist’s labors 
with the intuitions of a poetic appreciator of the finished 
art-product. Dryden’s theory, it is true, is inadequate to 
his purpose ; he is still bound by the principle of imitation 
and the allegorical conception of art. But the attempt is 
none the less evident: an inexplicable genius produces the 
material, and the judgment disposes it; genius describes 
the passions, while study and care polish the language. 

The dedication with which Dryden introduced his trans- 
lation of the Aeneid (1697) naturally concerns itself with 
the old question of the relative advantages of drama and 
epic and the defense and praise of the poetry of Virgil. So 
it happens, as has been the case with more than one of 
Dryden’s essays, that the really significant passages of this 
work are in the nature of digressions. In general these 
significant passages are pretty much of a piece with those 
which we examined in the dedicatory epistle of the Examen 
Poeticum. Their chief value lies in the fact that, like the 
epistle of 1693, they exhibit Dryden expressing with his 
old-time freedom the doctrines of his earliest period. The 
figure once before used to define his feeling as to the nature 
of the English poetic spirit is further developed: “ For, 
impartially speaking, the French are as much better critics 
than the English, as they are worse poets. Thus we 
generally allow that they better understand the management 
of a war than our islanders; but we know we are superior 
to them in the day of battle. They value themselves on 
their generals, we on our soldiers.”' In another spirited 
passage on the same subject he characterizes the informing 
spirit of English poetry as “a masculine vigor,” recalling 
forcibly his earlier expressions, “ masculine fancy ” (1665), 
and “genius of poetry in the writing” (1678). Our author 


‘a1, 178. 
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has consistently maintained, especially in the Parallel, that 
the epic is farther from life than the drama, and thus better 
adapted to ornamentation; but now he demands, even in 
the epic, something of genuine virility and passion.’ 

It is in the preface to the Fables (1700), Dryden’s last 
essay, that the criticism of this period culminates. Here, 
more than in any other work of the period, we get warm, 
spontaneous appreciation unmixed with empty formulas. 
Homer, Chaucer, Ovid, and Boccaccio are the natural 
subjects of the essay; but it is the first two that call forth 
the best passages. Here concludes, so far as Dryden is 
concerned, that long conflict between Homer and Virgil. 
The result is, first of all, an attempt to estimate the virtues 
of each without injustice to the other. But one cannot help 
feeling that, as Homer was Dryden’s favorite in youth, so 
he is at the last. In fact our author states specifically that 
he has found Homer more according to his genius than the 
Latin poet. And in passages like the following the nature 
of his feeling can hardly be mistaken: “The action of 
Homer, being more full of vigor than that of Virgil, accord- 
ing to the temper of the writer, is of a consequence more 
pleasing to the reader. One warms you by degrees; the 
other sets you on fire all at once, and never intermits his 
heat. ’Tis the same difference which Longinus makes 
betwixt the effects of eloquence in Demosthenes or Tully ; 
one persuades, the other commands.” ? Comparing Chaucer 


1“Tet the French and Italians value themselves on their regularity ; 
strength and elevation are ourstandard. I said before, and I repeat it, that 
the affected purity of the French has unsinewed their heroic verse. The 
language of an epic poem is almost wholly figurative : yet they are so fear- 
ful of a metaphor, that no example of Virgil can encourage them to be bold 
with safety. Sure they might warm themselves by that sprightly blaze, 
without approaching it so close as to singe their wings; they may come as 
near it as their master.’’ 11, 229. 

211, 253. 
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with Ovid, Dryden comes upon the subject of the much 
admired ‘turn of words;” as the poet of Charles II he 
had much admired this taking ornament, but in his present 
mood he sees that in strong passions it is always to be 
shunned. As to Chaucer he speaks praise which can only 
be compared with his eulogy of Shakespeare: “He must 
have been a man of most wonderful comprehensive nature, 
because, as has been truly observed of him, he has taken 
into the compass of his Canterbury Tales the various manners 
and humors (as we now call them) of the whole English 
nation, in his age.”' “He is a perpetual fountain of good 
sense; learn’d in all sciences ; and, therefore, speaks properly 
on all subjects.”* Even the verse of Chaucer, the meter 
of which, because of changes in pronunciation, Dryden was 
quite unable to appreciate, seemed to him to have the “rude 
sweetness of a Scotch tune in it.” Coming at a time when 
Chaucer was considered “a dry old-fashioned wit,”* the 
exclusive property of “some old Saxon friends,” this frank 
and hearty appreciation has an astonishingly modern ring. 
Here is a poet who seems to lack most of the qualities of 
form which have sometimes appeared to Dryden as the 
essentials of poetry : and yet he is praised and loved for the 
truth of nature in him and for his abundance of wit. 

This preface, written only a few months before Dryden’s 
death, is, from nearly every point of view, one of his best 
critical works. There is little theorizing here, to be sure, 
but there is an abundance of original comparison and sincere 
appreciation. And the favorites of our author’s last days 
are Homer and Chaucer. It is the inner spirit of poetry v 
which seems now to attract him, rather than niceties of 
versification. It is noteworthy that the material which he 


‘11, 262, 211, 257. Sir, 264. 
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is treating here is all of the epic kind ; and it has been for 
the epic that he has heretofore so steadily insisted on formal 
virtues. 

During his fifth period Dryden has, more than at any 
other time of his life, been left free to develop his per- 
sonality. Except for the pressure exerted by the necessity 
of writing for the public, he has been at liberty to choose 
his form of activity and to express with perfect sincerity 
the literary tastes which, in a man of his type, naturally 
developed under favorable influences. Besides being free 
from any sort of restraint Dryden has been writing during 
his last years as the recognized master of English poetry ; 
this, joined perhaps, with the fact that he has dealt chiefly 
with classical material, has given him a fine dignity of 
manner and catholic breadth of feeling. This, then, is the 
Dryden of the last phase; and the criticism we have 
examined is just what one would expect from such a man. 
Of the five critical documents of the period, the first, we 
have seen, was transitional: the other four, it seems to me, 
are related in spirit and material to the essays of the first 
and third periods. In one respect they indicate a distinct 
advance over all their predecessors: Dryden has gained in 
judicial poise, and logicality of thought; he is trying to 
bring together his instinctive feelings for literature and his 
reasoned theory. This very effort, to be sure, savors of the 
eighteenth century, but Dryden has not again struck the 
dead-level of the “ prose-critics.”” He has still, especially 
during the latter part of the period, the fine, free spirit of 
the Essay of Dramatic Poesy and the preface to All for Love. 
It is mellowed a bit by age, and there is not now so much 
of the fire of conflict in it, but it is still the same in its 
nature. 
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CONCLUSION. 
4 


The results of this investigation may be summed up in 
the statement that Dryden’s critical activity was an organic 
part of his life. And it follows as a corollary of this state- 
ment that, since his life, because of its intimate connection 
with the vicissitudes of the age, divides itself into periods, 
his criticism, together with his entire literary activity,’ falls 
into approximately corresponding periods. During the first 


1 John Stuart Collins, in his extremely valuable work, Dryden’s Dramatic 

Theory and Praxis (Leipzig, 1902), makes an elaborate comparison of Dry- 
den’s critical theory as set forth in the prefaces and his practise in the 
plays. The prefaces, especially the passages dealing with rime, the 
unities, the decorum of the stage, and the like, he examines in order, and 
in connection with each tries to make out whether the theory enunciated 
is developed in the accompanying play or in other plays of the same 
period. His general conclusion is as follows: ‘‘On the whole, I fail to 
discover any such intimate connection between theory and praxis in Dry- 
den’s dramatic authorship as might reasonably be expected. Nowhere 
does he say: ‘thus and thus shall be written’ and then follow up these 
exact lines.’? After recognizing a distinct connection between Dryden’s 
theory and practise during the heroic period, Mr. Collins proceeds. “A 
comparison of such statements of individual opinion as are to be found in 
Dryden’s essays, prefaces, and dedications regarding points of dramatic 
technic, with his practise in dramatic composition, leads to the discovery 
of the lack of any exact organic connection in every particular between the 
two: an attempt to show either a complete reconciliation between theory 
and praxis or a complete divergence of each from the other leads to no 
precise results.’’ 

The obvious comment on this is that the connection which was sought in 
certain details of dramatic theory and practise might have been found in 
the general spirit of the two. Dryden was far too careless a play-wright 
to work out every detail according to theory: but the essays and plays of 
any particular period were acted upon by the same general influences, were 
expressions of the same personality at a particular stage of its develop- 
ment, and one would expect to find in them substantial agreement as to 
mood and purpose. 
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of these Dryden, with the fine enthusiasm of a young poet 
still upon him, has not yet settled upon a literary ideal, has 
not yet submitted himself to the dominance of a formal 
scheme of theory; and the criticism of this time is full of 
genuine appreciations of literature and remarkably modern 
discussions of literary problems. The second period exhibits 
a striking unity of development: Dryden becomes the great 
literary favorite of the court ; in his serious plays he furnishes 
precisely the heroic literature which the court demands ; and 
in his criticism, being obliged to defend this literature, he 
stretches the doctrines of neoclassicism to include the theory 
of it, and, in self-defense, attacks the rival drama of the 
great Elizabethans. During the third period our author’s 
central motive is rebellion against all that he has lately 
believed in and supported: attacked by numberless foes, he 
is neglected, if not actually discountenanced by the king ; in 
his serious plays he discontinues the heroic manner for 
imitation of Shakespeare, while in his comedy he attacks a 
notorious court vice; in his criticism he returns to the 
enthusiasms of his first period, making it his special concern 
to defend real poetry, above all that of the Elizabethans, 
against carping fault-finders. At the beginning of the fourth 
period Dryden is called back, in time of need, to the service 
of the court; but now, instead of being expected to write 
plays for the royal amusement, he is set to produce in rapid 
succession, pamphlets and satires in defense of his master’s 
cause: and the criticism produced during this period is, as 
one might expect, meager in quantity, and as to its spirit, 
coldly rationalistic, approximating the character of eighteenth 
century English rationalism. During his fifth period our 
author gains his livelihood chiefly by catering to the con- 
stantly growing literary public, and thus gains moral and 
intellectual independence ; after having failed at play-writing 
he gives almost undivided attention to his translations : his 
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time and energy being now entirely taken up by purely 
literary labors, his critical dissertations, some of them long 
and carefully worked out, gradually increase in spirit and 
originality till they resemble those of the first and third 
periods ; they differentiate themselves from these by an 
evenness of tone and a certainty of grasp, and, more 
especially, by an evident attempt on Dryden’s part to 
harmonize his instinctive feelings toward literature with his 
reasoned judgments. 


II. 


I have not been able to discover a clean-cut, logical 
development either in Dryden’s critical methods or in his 
formal literary creed. In 1665, when he wrote the Essay 
of Dramatic Poesy, he seems to have been master of all the 
critical tools which he was to use during his long and active 
career. He never formally adopted and defended the 
doctrines of any critical school. The periods in his critical 
evolution which I have attempted to define are, at least in 
chief part, the results of his adaptation to changing condi- 
tions. But these changing conditions did not impose upon 
him a profession of faith in abstract principles. Each new 
environment called for defense of, or opposition to, certain 
literary men or literary types ; and though the development 
of critical theory is of the utmost importance to the student 
of esthetics, it made little difference to Dryden, or to those 
whom he tried to please, just how he went about his task. 
Therefore it is his literary allegiances, rather than his 
literary methods or theories, which divide our author’s 
criticism into periods. 

In stating that abstract theories did not furnish the points 
of departure for Dryden’s critical development I do not 
wish to imply that the periods of this development are 
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formally indistinguishable. With our author’s changing 
environment and the consequent variation in his literary 
motives and purposes there naturally went alterations in 
spirit more or less clearly mirrored in his formal critical 
theory. Before attempting formally to characterize Dryden’s 
critical periods it will be necessary to make a classification 
of critical methods. The history of criticism may be roughly 
represented as a long conflict between two parties: on the 
one side are those who insist on understanding what they 
enjoy, or, as it has often worked out in practice, enjoying 
only what they understand; on the other are those who 
allow full play to their instinctive feelings, either making no 
inquiry for systematic explanations, or, when these are given, 
attempting to bend them to the task of justifying the 
pleasurable emotion already experienced. These parties 
represent two opposite types of mind—the rationalistic and 
the romantic. 

In Dryden’s time the rationalists were, as has been re- 
marked above, of two sorts: on the one hand were those of 
the French school, usually called neoclassicists, rationalizing 
literature by creating it in accordance with logical princi- 
ples ; on the other were the representatives of the English 
school achieving much the same result by holding literature 
down to the good-sense standards of ordinary life.’ The 
real romanticist, of course, has no critical method ; absence 
of method is the very essence of his way of looking at art. 
When he begins to account for the charm of romantic litera- 
ture, as did the critics of the nineteenth century, he develops 
in the direction of a larger rationalism. A really romantic 
critic, in the sense in which I am using the term, is not 
merely one who defends romantic literature—the most cold- 
blooded modern rationalist can do that—but one who defends 


1 Cf. ante, p. 117, note. 
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it, as Matthew Arnold so often did, by an immediate appeal 
to the emotions. 

Looking back on the long struggle between romanticism 
and rationalism, we usually give our sympathy to the 
former, while we visit with something like scorn the dog- 
matic blindness of the latter. And it must be confessed 
that, judged by the standards of our taste, the rationalist of 
the past has usually been in the wrong: he has habitually 
supposed his analysis complete when, perhaps, the very 
heart of the matter has escaped him. But although the 
rationalist of outlived periods loses nearly all the cases 
which he pleads before the jury of modern opinion, it is 
true, nevertheless, that in one sense the history of criticism 
exhibits him in the character of victor. His analyses have 
never been complete; he has never been able, either to 
justify the literature which instinct has recognized as great 
or to outline a successful theory for the production of such 
literature. But, from age to age, his critical scheme of 
things has widened tremendously. The very attacks of the 
romanticists have forced upon him doctrines which have 
permitted the formal recognition of the romantic types of 
literature. The majority of modern critics, pouring out the 
vials of their wrath upon seventeenth century rationalists, 
are merely later rationalists with a widened scheme of 
esthetic theory. ' 

It is true that during the seventeenth century the 
rationalistic creed seemed to be narrowing itself down, 
crystalizing itself. Just at this time, nevertheless, men 
like Dryden, largely romantic in their temperament, were 
attempting to force upon it the historical manner of looking 
at literature." In one sense the historical method com- 
bines, and mediates between, rationalism and romanticism : 


Cf. p. 74, note 2, 
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it attempts, by historical analysis, to explain all types and 
view-points. But in another sense it is merely a rationalism 
made broad enough to include everything else ; its attempt is 
always to make intelligible the creation and character of 
works of art. 

In attempting to give formal characterization to the periods 
of Dryden’s critical development we should bear in mind 
these four methods of criticism, with the definitions which 
have been given to them: the romantic, the Frerfch rational- 
istic, or neoclassic, the English rationalistic, and the 
historical. One should also remember that Dryden’s transi- 
tions were not conscious and formal, that he was always bent 
on vindicating his man, his poem, his type of literature, never 
on exhibiting a method of criticism. With the reservations 
which these statements imply the following generalizations 
are approximately accurate. During his first period Dryden 
used practically all four of the methods which have been 
defined above ; but the period is given its prevailing character 
by the fact that the English rationalistic way of looking at 
literature played a decidedly subordinate part, and that the 
romantic method stood out prominently above the others. The 
second period was characterized by a kind of pseudo-neo- 
classicism—a classicism stretched and perverted into a defense 
of the English heroic play. It was in the third period that 
the romantic method came to its own: this is the only stage 
in the evolution of Dryden’s theory at which the rationalistic 
spirit approached the vanishing point. The fourth period 
belonged entirely to the rationalistic mood ; and, though the 
distinction is sometimes difficult to make, it seems to me 
that it was English rationalism, rather than French, which 
dominated during this time. The fifth period resembles, in 
a limited sense, the first: in both of them we have all of 
Dryden’s methods and theories side by side. The difference 
between the two lies in the fact that whereas in the first 
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period all of these methods and theories flourished simulta- 
neously without any attempt, on Dryden’s part, at a logical 
coordination, during the last, our author, with the spirit of 
the rationalist still strong upon him, toned them all down 
and attempted to bring them into harmony. Nevertheless 
the last period was marked, especially toward the end, by a 
decided dominance of the romantic manner. The historical 
method was not especially characteristic of any period: it 
was conspicuous at all the stages of Dryden’s development 
except the fourth, the rationalistic stage. 


Wm. E. Boxwn. 
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IV.—ITALIAN PROTOTYPES OF THE MASQUE 
AND DUMB SHOW. 


I. History AND DEFINITION OF THE WorD MAsQue. 


As the Italian origin of the Masque has been questioned 
in the latest and most elaborate investigation of the subject 
(R. Brotanek, Die Englischen Maskenspiele, Wien und Leip- 
zig, 1902), it seems worth while to examine the history of 
the word and the circumstances of its introduction into Eng- 
lish. Brotanek thinks that it came from the French, but it 
is to be borne in mind in the first place that the form masque 
is not found in sixteenth century English; and in the second 
place, that the French masque has never meant the perform- 
ance but always the performer or the domino worn. Cot- 
grave gives masque as the synonym for “a maske, for a 
woman,” but for “ maske” without this qualification ‘“mas- 
querade, masquerie, barboire,” just as he gives for “mum- 
mery or mumming” “ mommerie, masquerade, barboire.” 
Littré cites only one example of the use in French of masque 
for a form of entertainment, and that is from a modern 
author, with special reference to the English masques, which 
are elaborately described. It has hitherto been held that the 
first use of the word in English in the sense of an entertain- 
ment occurs in an entry in the Liber Numerator. Scacarii 
of Henry VIII under date Easter, 1515, quoted by Collier, 
1, 78, n: “Johi Farlyon Custod. Vestuarum sive apparatuum 
omnium singulorum jocorum larvatorum vocat. Maskes 
Revelles and Disguysings.”” But Mr. E. K. Chambers has 
made it clear in his Notes on the History of the Revels Office, 
just published, that John Farlyon was not appointed yeoman 
or keeper of the King’s vestures or apparel of masks, revels, 
140 
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and disguisings till 1534,' and that Cellier’s 6 Henry VIII 
(1515) should be 26 Henry VIII (1535). Similarly the 
mentior. of the Palmer’s mask, which Brotanek ascribes to 
1518, must now be placed after Farlyon’s death and the 
appointment of his successor, Bridges, in 1539, both these 
events being referred to in the document itself.2 The first 
use of the word “ maske” that I have found is in the Revels 
Accounts for 1527,—“6 [yds] for the black maskelers, 
and 6 for the great maske.””* The court entertainment of 
Epiphany, 1512, later described by Hall as “a maske,” is 
stated in the Accounts of that year to have been performed 
by “12 nobyll personages, inparylled with blew damaske 
and yelow damaske long gowns and hoods with hats after 
the maner of meskelyng in Etaly.”* Another “ maskalyne”’ 
after the manner of Italy is recorded under date March, 
1519,° and Collier extracts from “The Kynges boke of 
payments” one made in December of the same year “ opon 
a warraunt for the revells called a maskelyn.”® We have 
also in the Accounts “4 pr. of hosen for the 4 maskellors”’ 
(1514), “the meskeler of New Hall,” “maskeling gowns 
and hoods,” “meskellyng hood,” “ meskellyng apparel,” to 
prepare a meskeller,” “four gentlemen in blue satin with 
meskelyn,” (all in 1520), “a maskellar held at Greenwich ” 
(1521) afterwards described three times in the same docu- 
ment as a “‘ maskeller,” “8 maskeler coats,’ “18 garments 
for the maskeller (1522), “(a meskeler of 6 gentlemen” 
(1526).’ Mask seems to come from a Teutonic root meaning 


1 Letters and Papers Foreign and Domestic of the Reign of Henry VIII, 
arranged and catalogued by J. S. Brewer, vol. vii, p. 560. 

2 Tbid., vol. 11, pt. 0, p. 1517. 3 Ibid., vol. Iv, pt. 1, p. 1605. 

* Thid., vol. 11, pt. 11, p. 1497. 

5 Tbid., vol. 111, pt. 1, p. 35. 61, 76, n. 

‘Vol. 1, p. 718; vol. 11, pt. 1, pp. 1550, 1552, 1556, 1557, 1558; vol. 
IV, p. 838. 
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a net, represented in O. E. by maz (*masc) and in M. E. by 
maske (Prompt. Parv. maske of a nette, macula); in both 
M. E. and O. F. we have masele, meaning a mesh or stain, 
It was perhaps through a confusion of native and foreign 
forms that these various uses arose. Hall, whose Chronicle 
was first published in 1542, uses in general the term 
“maske,” but he has also “maskery” and “ maskeler.” 
Hall calls the performers “maskers,” but a letter of 1519 
quoted by Ellis uses the phrase “in maskyr.”’ More in 1532 
writes “their maskers taken of,” and in Thomas’s Italian 
Grammar (1548) masker translates maschera. In the face 
of this diversity of usage it appears impossible to arrive at 
any conclusion as to the degree of influence exercised by 
French, Italian, and the older elements of English. But it 
seems probable that “ maske”’ was preceded by “ maskeler ” 
and “maskelyn” as the name of the entertainment, and by 
“maskyr” for the domino worn. 

When we pass from the origin of the word to the origin 
of the thing we reach surer ground. Brotanek, indeed, 
contends that the phrase, “after the manner of meskelyng 
in Etaly,” quoted above from the Revels Accounts, refers 
only to the costumes, and he points out that at similar 
entertainments in 1510 Turkish, Russian, and Prussian 
costumes were used. But the Accounts show that in Feb- 
ruary, 1511, 212 yards of blue velvet were used “ for 
bonnets, Milan fashion,” and at Christmas of the same year 
six ladies appeared “in Melen apparel,’ so that the Italian 
costume in 1512 was in itself no novelty; nor does Bro- 
tanek’s theory explain why the revel held on March 7, 
1519, is also called a ‘maskalyne” after the manner of 
Italy,? although the articles furnished include ladies’ petti- 
coats of Spanish work. But the really decisive authority 


1Vol. m1, pt. U, pp. 1496-7. 2 Tbid., vol. 11, pt. I, p. 35. 
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on this issue is the fuller description in Hall’s chronicle of 
the entertainment of 1512 referred to in the extract from the 
Revels Accounts quoted above :— 


On the daie of the Epiphanie at night, the kyng with a. x1. other were 
disguised, after the maner of Italie, called a maske, a thyng not seen afore 
in Englande, thei were appareled in garmentes long and brode, wrought 
all with gold, with visers and cappes of gold and after the banket doen, 
these Maskers came in, with sixe gentlemen disguised in silk bearyng staffe 
torches, and desired the ladies to daunce, some were content, and some that 
knewe the fashion of it refused, because it was not a thyng commonly seen. 
And after thei daunced and commoned together, as the fashion of the 
Maske is, thei tooke their leave and departed, and so did the Quene, and 
all the ladies. 


In the passage in Holinshed in which this paragraph is 
reproduced, the words “that knewe the fashion of it” and 
“because it was not a thyng commonly seen” are omitted, 
and Brotanek thinks the omission significant. As his expla- 
nation is vital to his whole theory of the origin of the 
Masque, it is only fair to give it in his own words :— 


Offenbar empfand er [Holinshed] also den scheinbaren Widerspruch, 
der zwischen diesen beiden Siitzehen und dem vorausgehenden besteht, 
und fragte sich : wie sollten die Damen den Brauch bei diesen Unterhal- 
tungen kennen, und wie darf die Auffiihrung plétzlich als etwas nur 
Ungewohnliches bezeichnet werden, wenn es sich eine ganz neue Form 
handelte—denn so verstand schon er den Ausdruck ‘“‘a thyng not seen 
afore.”’ 

Wenn wir aber, wie vorgeschlagen, den letzteren Ausdruck einzig auf 
das Costiim beziehen, die Bemerkung ‘‘ not a thyng commonly seen”? dagegen 
auf die Form der Maskerade, so fiillt jeder Widerspruch sogleich hinweg, 
und die Weigerung einiger Damen erkliirt sich folgendermassen: sie 
wussten von friiher her, dass es zum guten Ton (the fashion of it) gehért und 
die Illusion aufrecht erhielt, wenn sie iiber den ungewéhnlichen Anblick 
der Vermummten (a thing not commonly seen) erschrocken thaten. 


Now whatever may have been the motive of the omissions 
from Holinshed—and such omissions are not unusual in the 
copying of Abraham Fleming, who supplied the extracts 
from Hall—it must be said, with all respect to Brotanek, 
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whose investigation is a thoroughgoing and valuable one, 
that the English words will not bear the interpretation he 
places on them. “That knewe the fashion of it” does not 
mean “dass es zum guten Ton behdrt,” and “ because it was 
not a thyng commonly seen” cannot be explained by 
pretended terror of the ladies “iiber den ungewoéhnlichen 
Anblick der Vermummten.” 

But why is it necessary to take Hall’s words in any other 
than their obvious meaning? He evidently intended to 
establish a distinction between the court entertainment of 
Epiphany, 1512, and preceding entertainments of a similar 
character. He was not unaware of the general similarity, 
for immediately preceding the paragraph above quoted we 
have the following :-— 


And against Newyeres night, was made in the halle a Castle, gates, 
towers, and dungion, garnished with artilerie, and weapon after the moste 
warlike fashion: and on the frount of the castle, was written le Fortress 
dangerus, and within the castle were vi. Ladies, clothed in Russet Satin, 
laide all over with leves of Golde, and evry owde, knit with laces of blewe 
silke and golde. On their heddes, coyfes, and cappes all of gold. 

After this castle had been caried about the hal, and the quene had 
beheld it, in came the kyng with five other, appareled in coates, the one 
halfe of russet satyn, spangled with spangels of fine gold, the other halfe 
riche clothe of gold, on their heddes cappes of russet satin, embroudered 
with workes of fine golde bullion. These vi. assaulted the castle, the 
ladies seyng them so lustie and coragious, wer content to solace with them, 
and upon farther communicacion, to yeld the castle, and so thei came doune 
and daunced a long space. And after the ladies led the knights into the 
castle, and then the castle sodainly vanished, out of their sightes. 


Hall continues: “On the daie of the Epiphanie at night, 
the kyng with a. x1. other were disguised, after the maner 
of Italie, called a maske, a thyng not seen afore in Eng- 
lande.” The obvious meaning is that the maske was “a 
thyng not seen afore in Englande,” and the question arises, 
what was the novelty which distinguished this maske, in 
Hall’s mind, from the entertainment he had just described’ 
Disguisings, dances in costume with torches and dialogue, 
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had been known in England from the reign of Edward III, 
and are abundantly described by Hall himself. It is best 
to let him tell his own story, in spite of repetition: ‘‘ These 
Maskers came in... . and desired the ladies to daunce, 
some were content, and some that knewe the fashion of it 
refused, because it was not a thyng commonly seen.” There 
seems no difficulty in understanding these lines. The maske 
was a novelty, although not unknown by hearsay, and 
because it was “not a thyng commonly seen,” i. ¢., not an 
established court usage, some ladies declined to take part in 
it. The phrase “the fashion of it” is sufficiently explained 
by the sentence: “thei daunced and commoned together, as 
the fashion of the Maske is.” This element of dancing and 
conversation between the maskers and selected spectators 
was new,' and is regarded by Hall as the characteristic 
feature of the maske. Thus he says of the eight maskers 
with white beards at New Hall, Essex, in September, 1519, 
that “they daunsed with ladies sadly, and communed not 
with the ladies after the fassion of Maskers.” When the 


Queen plucked off their visors it appeared that they were 
all “somwhat aged, the youngest man was fiftie at the least. 
The ladies had good sporte to se these auncient persones 
Maskers.” In the King’s Maske, which followed, “every 
Masker toke a ladie and daunsed: and when they had 
daunsed and commoned together a great while their visers 
were taken of, and then the ladies knewe them.” So 


1T am glad to be able to confirm this conclusion by the following extract 
from an unpublished doctoral thesis by John Chester Adams ( May, 1904) 
in the Yale University Library, to which I had not access at the time the 
above paper was written :—‘‘A scrupulously careful examination of all 
the existing evidence on the subject fails to reveal the slightest indication 
of any earlier masquerade at court in which the maskers, as on this 
occasion, in Hall’s words, ‘desired the ladies to daunce,’ and ‘daunced 
and commoned together’ with them ‘as the fashion of the Maske is.’ ”’ 
Dr. Adams and I, on this and other points, have arrived independently at 
the same conclusions. 
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Cavendish says in his Life of Cardinal Wolsey: “There 
wanted no dames, nor damoseles, meete or apt to daunce 
with the maskers.” 

We arrive then, relying mainly on Hall, at the following 
definition : ‘The masque was an evening entertainment in 
which the chief performers were masked courtiers, accom- 
panied by torchbearers, all in costumes appropriate to the 
device presented: the*elements of song and dialogue were 
developed later, the original nucleus being dances and con- 
versation with spectators selected by the masquers.”’ 

When we consider the slight difference between the masque 
as thus defined and the earlier English entertainments known 
as disguisings, it is not surprising that the distinction Hall 
established should have been lost sight of by his successors, 
In Holinshed entertainments before 1512, extracted from 
Hall, are described in the side-notes as “ maskes,” and the 
term is even applied to a “mummerie” of 1400. Bacon, 
summing up the character of Henry VII at the end of his 
History, writes of him: “In triumphs of justs and tourneys 
and balls and masks (which they then called disguises) he 
was rather a princely and gentle spectator than seemed much 
to be delighted.” Jonson in The Masque of Augurs (1623) 
makes Notch say to the Groom of the Revels: “ Disguise 
was the old English word for a masque, sir, before you were 
an implement belonging to the Revels,” and the groom 
replies: ‘There is no such word in the office now, I assure 
you, sir. I have served here, man and boy, a prenticeship 
or twain, and I should know.” In A Tale of a Tub (1634), 
v, i, we have the following:— 


Pan. A masque! what’s that? 
Seri. A mumming or a shew, 

With vizards and fine clothes. 
Clench. A disguise, neighbour, 

Is the true word. 
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Still, the tradition of the foreign origin of the masque was 
not entirely lost. Marlowe makes Gaveston say in Edward 
IT, 1, i: “Music and poetry is his delight; Therefore I’ll 
have Italian masks by night.” And in Chapman’s Monsieur 
d’ Olive, 1, i, Rhoderique looks back to the time “ when 
Coaches, when Perwigges, and painting, when Maskes, and 
Masking: in a word when Court and Courting was un- 


knowne.” 


II. Earty ITALIAN EXAMPLES. 


If court entertainments of the kind described above were 
unknown in Italy before the sixteenth century, or if the 
means of communication between Italy and England at the 
time were slight, there would be some reason for rejecting 
the testimony of Hall’s Chronicle and the Revels Accounts 
as to the Italian origin of the Masque. But the means of 
communication between the two countries were abundant, 
as every student of the Renascence knows. The travels of 
Englishmen in Italy are frequently commented upon by the 
English and Italian writers of the time, and there had been 
for many years a steady stream of Italians to England. 
Brotanek himself, following Collier and other authorities, 
gives a list of Italians employed by Henry VIII, some of 
them in the preparation and performance of court entertain- 
ments. One of these, Leonardo Friscobaldo, gentleman 
usher of the Chamber, was granted an annuity of fifty 
marks in January, 1513,' and in January, 1515, was paid 
£247.12.7 for “diverse velwets, and other sylks for the 
disguysing.”? Later in the same year Friscobaldo and An- 
tonio Cavalero were employed in the decoration of a pageant 
to be called “the Pallys Marchallyn.”* In 1517 there was 


1 Letters and Papers, ed. Brewer, vol. 1, p. 479. 
Collier, 1, 75, n. 5 Brewer, vol. 11, pt. 0, p. 1503. 
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also at the English court a musician Masacone, who later 
returned to Italy and composed a five-part song for the mar- 
riage entertainment of Duke Cosimo de’ Medici (1539).' 
The means of communication being admittedly ample, it 
remains to be proved that entertainments such as are 
described above had earlier parallels at the Italian courts. 
The use of the mask at Carnival time was common in Italy 
from a very early date, and allegorical entertainments or 
dances in costume, similar in character to the English 
pageants or disguisings, are found in Italy as early as the 
fourteenth century, when Uberti included a section Del modo 
di triumphare in his Dittamondo. But it is unnecessary to 
go so far back. Entertainments more nearly contemporary 
are likelier to have given the suggestion for the English 
maskes. At the third marriage of Lucrezia Borgia (1501-2), 
there were elaborate masked dances in costume by torchlight 
at the Roman court, in which her brother Cesare took part,’ 
and at the Carnival of 1501 the Venetian ambassador in 
vain tried to engage the Pope’s attention on the subject of 
war against the Turks, because the latter was amusing 
himself by watching the maskers from a balcony (quel 
stava a un balcon a veder mascare).* A day or two later 
we read: “Si sta a’ piaceri di far mascare, e il Papa non 
da audientia.” In 1503 even Cardinals appeared in mask- 
ing costume (da mascara) and an allegorical entertainment 
was given which Burchard thus describes in his diary :— 
“Post prandium, in prima aula, factum fuit quoddam 
spectaculum ad instantiam Cucholi calcetarii, quod non erat 
neque Tragedia, neque Comedia, sed quedam inventiva ad 
laudem Papae et gloriam suam.” Nor did Rome stand 
alone in these amusements. The Florentines were famous 


1D’ Ancona, Origini (second edition), m, 352, n. 
2 Gregorovius, Lucrezia Borgia, pp. 207-8, and 416-7 (Italian edition). 
*Sanuto, Diarii, quoted by D’ Ancona, n, 73. 
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for them, and the Venetians took their momarie with them 
even as far as Constantinople.’ At Mantua in 1495 two 
representations were given at court, in the first of which the 
Ambassador of the Duke of Calabria appeared gorgeously 
attired to represent Virtue. The second was done entirely 
by Messer Zafrano and his family. In the triumphal car 
of Modesty he had his four children, and the elder daughter 
recited verses, in Latin and in the vulgar, all in praise of 
the reigning Marquis. Then the dancing was renewed, and 
lasted till eight hours after sunset to the great delight of all.? 

This last entertainment is called a Farsa, and the same 
name is given to one devised by Sannazaro for Alfonso, 
Duke of Calabria, in 1492, which offers the closest parallel 
to the English maskes “after the manner of Italy.” In 
the midst of the hall a temple was built with twenty 
columns, upon which the sign of the cross with the arms 
of Castile was flown as Mahomet was driven out lamenting 
the recent victories of the Catholic kings in Granada. Then 


came Faith, richly dressed and crowned with laurel, cele- 
brating the same, and next Gladness (Letizia) gorgeously 
clad, with three companions, playing on the viol, cornemuse 
flute, and rebeck. After a harmonious concord of voices and 
instruments, Gladness made a speech, concluding thus :— 


A balli e canti 
Venite tutti quanti :—or giochi e risi. 
A che pur state assisi ?—O lieta schiera, 
Ecco qui Primavera :—ecco qui fiori, 
Ecco soavi adori ;—ecco diletto ; 
Ridete voi, e pianga sol Maometto. 


“When Gladness had finished her speech, she scattered 
flowers and sweet herbs, and returned singing into the 


1Sanuto, Diarii, quoted by D’ Ancona, 11, 124, n. 
* Letter from Johannes de Gonzaga to Isabella d’ Este, given in Torraca, 
Il teatro italiano dei secoli XIII, XIV, XV, pp. 326-7. 
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temple. Thence issued suddenly the trumpets playing, all 
richly clad after the same fashion, and after the fool, the 
most illustrious Prince of Capua with the others in masque- 
rade (mumia), delicately clad after the fashion of the Lord 
of Castile in green and scarlet, with long robes of crimson 
silk, black bonnets, and their other garments, down to the 
feet, of damask and beaten gold, scarlet and green, and 
richly embroidered stockings, dancing with torches in their 
hands. Then each took a lady by the hand, and danced 
with her high and low (balld la sua alta e bassa); and with 
torches in hand they returned, and so ended the feast for 
that evening.” ' 

Here we have an exact parallel with the English maske 
—disguised courtiers with torches, who dance with ladies 
selected from the spectators. In the entrance of the fool we 
have a prototype of the later English anti-masque. 


Ill. THe INTERMEDH. 


In addition to these Representations and Farces, it was 
the custom, from the very beginning of the regular drama 
in Italy, to have allegorical dances between the acts. In 
studying this subject we have not only the invaluable help 
of D’Ancona, but more recent works by Angelo Solerti (Le 
origint del melodramma, Testimonianze dei contemporancei, 
1903. Gli albori del melodramma, 1904-6). In both these 
works he quotes the remark of Giovan Battista Doni that “ it 
has always been the custom to introduce into dramatic per- 
formances some kind of song, either in the form of intermedii 
between the acts, or within the act itself in connection with 
some event represented.” Thus the Orfeo of Poliziano(1471), 
which had originally the form of a Sacra Rappresentazione 


1 Le opere volgari di Sannazaro (1783), 1, pp. 112-121. 
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or Miracle Play, ended with a kind of Carnival song by the 
Bacchantes, who carry off the head of Orpheus in triumph. 
The Fabula di Caephalo (1487), has songs and dances at the 
end of each of its five acts. A Florentine Farsa, attributed 
by D’Ancona to the end of the fifteenth century, has at the 
end of each act the direction : suonasi o cantasi. When the 
performance of Latin comedies became a regular feature of 
court life at Ferrara, these intercalated selections of vocal 
and instrumental music were elaborated into intermedii, in 
which dances in costume were the chief attraction, especially 
for spectators of small erudition. Those at the performance 
of the Menaechmi in 1491 are described by the Milanese 
ambassadors in a letter to their Duke: the first was a Morris 
dance with torches ; the second, Apollo with the Nine Muses, 
who sang to the accompaniment of the lute; the third, a 
Morris dance of peasants with implements of labour, with 
which they beat time to the music. In 1499 there were 
still more elaborate intermedii, presented by 144 performers, 
all gorgeously attired. When the first Italian comedy, 
Ariosto’s Cassaria, was acted in 1508, there were, of course, 
intermedii, and the spectators were especially pleased with a 
Morris dance of cooks, warmed with wine, wearing pans 
on which they beat time with wooden sticks. At the 
performance of Ariosto’s second comedy, Gli Soppositi, 
in 1509, a spectator writes: “The intermedii were all of 
songs and music, and at the end of the comedy Vulcan 
with the Cyclops forged arrows to the sound of fifes, beating 
time with hammers and with bells attached to their legs, 
and having finished this business of the arrows with the 
blowing of bellows, they made a Morris dance with the said 
hammers.” 

There were new intermedii at the first performance of 
I Suppositi in verse at Rome in 1519, the last being a 
Morris dance representing the story of Gorgon. Elaborate 
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intermedii setting forth the myths of Jason, Venus, Neptune, 
Juno, and Cupid adorned the first representation of Bib- 
biena’s Calandra at Urbino in 1513, and at the same time 
two other comedies were performed of which we know 
nothing beyond the names of the authors, Nicola Grassi, the 
Duke’s Chancellor, and Guidobaldo Rugiero. But the writer 
of the ms. (probably the Duke’s librarian) gives a full 
account of one of the intermedii, which had the rare distinc- 
tion of being performed twice. In Grassi’s comedy Italy 
appeared in this intermedio, tormented and despoiled by 
barbarians, and attempted to recite some lamentable verses. 
Twice, as if in an extremity of sorrow, she stopped in her 
recitation, and, as if bewildered, went off the stage, giving 
the spectators the impression that she had lost the power 
of speech. But in the second performance of this intermedio 
for the comedy of Rugiero, a few days later, as Italy called 
to her aid the Duke of Urbino, an armed man appeared in 
a splendid Morris dance, with a drawn sword in his hand, 
with which he drove away from about Italy the barbarians 
who had despoiled her. Then he turned to her while a 
most beautiful Morris dance was played, replaced her crown 
upon her head, and accompanied her in time to the music 
off the stage—a most magnificent spectacle. D’Ancona 
gives (11, 105-6) some of the verses recited by Italy on this 
occasion, and attributes them to Baldassare Castiglione, who 
visited the English Court in 1506 to receive the Order of 
the Garter on behalf of his master, the Duke of Urbino. 
The intermedii were developed to such an extent that they 
distracted attention from the play, to the disgust of drama- 
tists and critics. Trissino in his Poetica says: “ Instead 
of choruses, there are introduced into the comedies of to-day 
music and dancing and other things required for intermedii, 
things altogether unconnected with the action of the comedy, 
and then so many buffoons and jesters are introduced that 
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they make another comedy, a most inconvenient thing, pre- 
venting the appreciation of the meaning of the play.” 
Ingegneri in his Discorso della Poesia rappresentativa (1568) 
writes: ‘‘Comedies, however laughter-provoking they may 
be, are no longer appreciated, unless attention is drawn to 
them by sumptuous intermedii and very expensive shows.” 
Grazzini (I] Lasca) in the Prologue to La Strega (1582) 
says: “There is no doubt that the splendour and beauty 
of the intermedii, which for the most part represent Muses, 
Nymphs, Loves, Gods, Heroes, and Demigods, injure comedy, 
and make it appear poor and ugly.... They used to make 
intermedii to help out the comedies, but now they make 
comedies to help out the intermedii.” In a Madrigal by the 
same writer comedy complains of the intermedii, which were 
introduced for her adornment, and will soon deprive her of 


life unless Phcebus comes to her aid :— 
La Commedia che si duol degli Intermedii. 
Misera, da costor che gia trovati 
Far per servirmi e per mio ornamento 
Lacerar tutta e consumarmi sento. 
Questi empi e scellerati a poco a poco 
Preso han lena e vigore 
E tanto hanno or favore 
Ch’ ognun di me si prende scherno e gioco ; 
E sol dalla brigata 
S’aspetta e brama e guata 
La maraviglia, ohim@! degli intermedii. 
E se tu non provvedi 
Mi fia tosto da lor tolta la vita ; 
Misericordia, Febo, aita, aita! 


IV. Rewation To Eneuish Dums Snows. 


While the dramatists and critics lamented, the public 
were evidently at least as much interested in the intermedii 
as in the plays. Whether we take the account of the 
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Milanese ambassadors who were at Ferrara in 1491;' or 
Jano Pencaro’s letters to Isabella d’Este Gonzaga in 1499 ;? 
or Isabella’s own letters to her husband in 1502,° it is 
always the intermedii that are described at full length and 
lauded to the skies. When Alfonso Pauluzzo writes to the 
Duke of Ferrara in 1519 as to the performance of Ariosto’s 
Suppositi in Rome, it is the intermedio that he singles out 
as the occasion for telling his master how much superior are 
the dramatic performances at Ferrara.‘ Now if this was the 
point of view of the educated Italian of the time, one can 
imagine what an impression would be made upon a travelling 
Englishman, by whom the spectacle of the intermedii would 
be much more readily appreciated than the complicated 
intrigue and witty dialogue of Italian comedy. Indeed in 
the preface to d’Ambra’s Cofanaria (1565), acted at Florence 
with intermedii by Giovambattista Cini to celebrate the 
marriage of Don Francesco de’ Medici, Duke of Tuscany, the 
custom of presenting tntermedii is especially commended on 
the ground that it afforded pleasure to foreigners ignorant of 
Italian. 

It will be noted that in what has been said above, the 
intermedii are associated with comedy. Ingegneri, in his 
Discorso della poesia rappreseniativa, already quoted from, 
says that while intermedii are not only suitable to comedy, 
but are a very great ornament to it, in tragedy they can by 
no means be admitted: for the chorus must not leave the 
stage, and it is not becoming for an intermedio to perform 


1 Nozze e comedie alla corte di Ferrara nel Febbraio 1491—Archivio storico 
lombardo, Serie seconda, vol. 1, Anno XI, pp. 751-3. 

2 Giornale Storico della Letteratura Italiana, x1, 177-189. 

* Archivio Storico Italiano, Appendice No. 11, Documenti LXvM-Lxx1u. 

*L’ultimo intermedio fu la moresca, che si representd la Fabula de 
Gorgon, et fu assai bella; ma non in quella perfectione chio ho visto 
representare in sala de Vostra Signoria.—Notes to Supposes in Heath’s 
Belles-Lettres Series, p. 108. 
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its antics in their presence, seeing that they are grave 
persons overwhelmed by some national calamity. But this 
rule was not without exception, for we find that Lodovico 
Dolee, the Italian tragic writer best known in England,’ 
introduced the following intermedii into the performance of 
the Troiane in 1566 :—(1) discourse of Trojan citizens with 
the chorus about the national misfortunes ; (2) appearance 
of Pluto and ghosts of slain Trojans; (3) Neptune in the 
Council of the Gods manifests his joy at the destruction 
of Troy; (4) appearance of other gods and goddesses, 
especially Venus and Juno.” When Dumb Shows were 
introduced into the first English tragedy, the authors of 
Gorbodue (1561-2) departed further from the Italian 
custom® by making the allegorical representations precede 
the various acts and explain the significance of each. A 
further difference has been sought in the lack of dialogue 
in the English counterparts of the intermedii, but this was 
not unusual in Italy, and while it is true that the Dumb 
Shows of Gorbodue and Jocasta (1566) answered to their 
name, in Gismond of Salerne (1567-8) Cupid and Megaera, 
who fulfil the same office, have speaking parts. 

In connecting the mythological and allegorical figures 
with the action of the play, as in elaborating the construc- 
tion of the later Masques, some of which had at least the 
semblance of a plot, the English dramatists improved upon 


1Introduction to Supposes and Jocasta u. s., p. xxviii. To the evidence 
there given it may be added that Gabriel Harvey had copies of Dolce’s 
Medea and Thyestes in his Library. See Todd’s Spenser, Introduction, 
p- Xviii. 

* Ferdinando Neri, La tragedia italiana del Cinquecento, p. 94. 

*This again was not without exception. In Alamanni’s Flora (1556), 
published in Teatro italiano antico, vol. 1v, the intermedii by Andrea Lori 
precede the acts, and in this case, as in some others, they are connected 
with the plot of the play. 
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their Italian models; but the similarity of the English 
forms to the earlier Italian entertainments, and the abun- 
dant opportunities for contact and imitation leave no doubt 
as to the fact of their indebtedness, especially when, as in 
the case of the Masque, it is supported by direct contem- 
poraneous evidence. 

JoHn W. CUNLIFFE. 














V.—THE SEGE OF TROYE. 


INTRODUCTION. 


The hitherto unpublished English version of the Trojan 
war entitled The Sege of Troye exists in the unique Oxford 
s., Rawlinson D 82. The Sege of Troye occupies second 
position in the manuscript, being preceded by a brief prose 
redaction of Statius’ Thebaid and followed by an extract from 
Gower’s Confessio Amantis.' The version in question is an 
anonymous prose text of the fifteenth century,’ written in 
the Southern dialect.* The story, which is told in simple, 


1The redaction of Statius’ Thebaid, entitled The Sege of Thebes, extends 
from fol. 1a to fol. 10a ; The Sege of Troye, from fol. 1la to fol. 24b; the 
extract from Gower’s Confessio Amantis, entitled The Court of Venus, from 
fol. 25a to fol. 34a. The Court of Venus opens with v. 2377 of the eighth 
book of the Confessio Amantis (ed. G. C. Macaulay, E. E. T.S., ex. ser., 
LXxxiI) and extends, with the omission of the lines to Chaucer (vv. 2941- 
2959), to v. 2970. 

* Evidence that The Sege of Troye was written in the fifteenth century is 
to be found in the appearance of aphetic forms, such as crece (175, 14), 
longing (187, 32), lighting (194, 25), like (195, 22); of double conso- 
nants after a short vowel, as in goddis (179, 35), shippes (183, 5), fressh 
(188, 33), ravesshing (190, 3), and grettest (194, 34); in the survival 
of the strong conjugation in flowe (180, 32); of intervocalic d in fader 
(177, 23), togidre (179, 23), weder (188, 14); in the concurrence of the 
adverbial endings es and st in myddes (184, 22) and ayenst (175, 24); of s 
and ce in adverbs and nouns of French extraction, such as hens (176, 29), 
thens (187, 28), malis (176, 13), licens (179, 30), and licence (176, 17), 
defence (179, 20), avice (181, 13); of h and th in the third person pronoun 
(cf. p. 1, note 3); and of early and late French formations, such as aventur 
(180, 1), avice (181, 13) and aduerting (174, 22). 

* The dialect of The Sege of Troye is shown to be Southern by the appear- 
ance of 6 as representative of W. G. din londe (175, 32), holding (189, 16), 
won (189, 26) and stone (199, 26); of # as representative of the i-umlaut 
of O. E. u in lust (177, 2); of é as representative of O. E. éa in sle (183, 2), 
sleing (183, 23); of ch as representative of O. E. ¢ in eueryche (180, 28), 
moche (189, 29); of O. E. thin writeth (174, 4), axeth (196, 23); of O. E.n 
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almost naive, language, and in a brisk, lively fashion, opens 
with the Argonautic Expedition and ends with the Destruc- 
tion of Troy. 

In the course of his narrative the author cites Guido five 
times (p. 174, 1. 1; 175, 31; 177, 12; 184, 26; 199, 33), 
Dares twice (174, 2; 199, 32). A comparison of the English 
text with the Historia Trojana of Guido delle Colonne indi- 
cates that the former is, in the main, an epitomized redaction of 
Guido. The exact relation of The Sege of Troye to its Latin 
original is indicated in the following detailed comparison 
between the two. 


The Sege of Troye. Guido." 

p. 174, 1. 5 < Sig. a1 rect. col. 2, ll. 23-30. 
174, 5-175, 2 < a 1 vers, 2, 29-a 2 rect. 1, 34. 
175, 2-10 - a 2 vers. 1, 17-2, 9. 

175, 11-12 < a 2 vers. 2, 13-16; 25-27. 

175, 12-16. — No parallel. 

175, 16-18 — a 2 rect. 1, 34-41. 

175, 19-22 < a 2 vers. 1, 32-2, 9. 

175, 23-27 < a 2 vers. 2, 13-28, 

175, 27-28 < a 3 rect. 1, 8-13. 

175, 29-31 < a 2 vers. 2, 28-a 3 rect. 1, 2. 

175, 31-32 < a 3 rect. 1, 3-5. 

175, 32-35 < a 3 rect. 2, 25-28; a 3 vers. 1, 7-8. 

176, 1-5 < a 3 rect. 1, 11-15. 

176, 5-7 < a 3 rect. 2, 18-22. 

176, 7-12 < a 3 vers. 1, 10-24. 

176, 12-31 < a 4 rect. 1, 20-2, 8. 

176, 32-177,2  < a 4 rect. 2, 8-a 4 vers. 1, 15. 

177, 3-9 % a 4 vers. 1, 34-a 5 rect. 1, 4. 

177, 10-11 — No parallel. - 

177, 11-18 < a 5 rect. 1, 23-37; a 5 vers. 1, 25- 
34. 


in the infinitive, befi, (175, 7 ; 185, 16), and in the preterit plurals, werei 
(174, 8), tokefi (177, 5); of the third person pronoun here (177, 5), her 
(178, 8) and hem (178, 7); and of the plurals, childerefi (185, 24), and 
breperefi (182, 10). 

1 All references to Guido are made to the Strassburg 1486 impression of 
the Historia Trojana. 
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177, 19-178, 3 


178, 3-15 
178, 16-19 
178, 19-85 
178, 35-36 
179, 1-9 

179, 10-13 
179, 14-16 


179, 17-28 


179, 29-180, 6 


180, 7-8. 
180, 9-35 


180, 35-181, 2 


181, 3-5 
181, 6-8. 
181, 9-21 
181, 21-25. 
181, 26-30 
181, 30-31. 


181, 32-182, 3 


182, 3-14 
182, 14-19 


182, 20-183, 29 


183, 30-33 
183, 33-34 


183, 34-184, 14 
184, 14-185, 9 


185, 1u-12 
185, 12-14 
185, 14-15 
185, 15-17. 
185, 17-18 
185, 18-19. 
185, 19-22 
185, 22-29 


185, 30-186, 21 


186, 22-25. 


186, 26-187, 1 


187, 1-4. 

187, 5-10 
187, 11-26 
187, 26-28 
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Guido. 


a 6 vers. 1, 37-a 7 rect. 1, 9. 

a 2 rect. 1, 34—vers. 1, 2. 

a 6 vers. 1, 26-32. 

a 6 vers. 2, 33-a 7 rect. 1, 8. 

a 7 rect. 1, 39-2, 10. 

a 7 vers. 2, 8—b 1 rect. 1, 1. 

a 6 vers. 2, 41-a 7 rect. 1, 9. 

a7 rect. 1, 35-19; a7 vers. 2, 40- 
b 1 rect. 1, 1. 

b 1 vers. 1, 17-2, 37. 

b 2 rect. 1, 1-2, 38. 

No parallel. 

b 2 rect. 2, 27-b 3 rect. 1, 40. 

b 2 rect. 1, 43-2, 24. 

b 3 rect. 1, 33-2, 4. 

No parallel. 

b 3 rect. 2, 5-32. 

No parallel. 

b 3 vers. 1, 12-42. 

No parallel. 

a 3 vers. 1, 20-a 5 rect. 1, 15. 

b 3 vers. 1, 35-b 4 rect. 1, 38. 

b 4 rect. 2, 13-32. 

b 4 vers. 1, 9-b 6 vers. 2, 1. 

b 6 vers. 2, 1-7. 

c 1 rect. 2, 1-3. 

ce 1 vers, 1, 24-2, 15. 

c 1 vers. 2, 15-c 2 vers. 

ce 1 vers. 2, 12-15. 

c 2 rect. 1, 38-42. 

c 2 rect. 2, 28-30. 

No parallel. 

c 2 rect. 1, 3-10. 

No parallel. 

ce 2 rect. 2, 35-c 2 vers. 

c 1 rect. 2, 17-c 1 vers. 

ce 3 rect. 1, 21-c 3 vers. 

No parallel. 

c 3 vers. 2, 29-c 4 rect. 

No parallel. 

c 4 vers. 1, 25-2, 31. 

e 5 rect. 1, 34~c 6 rect. 2, 21. 

ce 6 rect. 2, 35-c 6 vers. 1, 2. 
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The Sege of Troye. 
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188, 
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191, 
191, 


191, 
191, 
191, 
191, 
191, 
191, 
191, 
192, 
192, 


192, 
192, 


192, 


192, 
192, 


192, 
192, 
192, 
192, 
192, 


29-34 
1-5. 
6-12 
13-22 
23-24 


25-189, 29 
29-32 
32-33 
34-35. 
1-17 
18-23. 
23-25 
26-191, 1 
1-8. 

8-11 


11-12. 
13-15 

15-17. 
18-20 

21-26 

28-31 

32-34 

1. 

1-3 


10 
10-11 


12-14 
15-16 
17-19 
19-20. 
20-21 
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Guido. 


c 6 rect. 1, 20-33. 

No parallel. 

d 2 vers. 1, 11-17. 

d 2 vers. 2, 21-d 3 rect. 1, 26. 

d 3 rect. 1, 36-39; d 3 vers. 2, 19- 
24. 

Dares (cf. pp. 165 ff. ). 

d 6 rect. 1, 36-38. 

Dares (cf. pp. 165 ff.). 

No parallel. 

d 6 vers. 1, 27-e 1 rect. 2, 20. 

No parallel. 

e 1 rect. 1, 35-2, 10. 

e 3 rect. 2, 24-e 3 vers. 2, 8. 

No parallel. 

f 5 vers. 1, 35-39; f 6 rect. 2, 12- 
15. 

No parallel. 

e 3 vers. 2, 12-24. 

No parallel. 

g 1 rect. 1, 1-16. 

g 1 rect. 2, 19-26. 

gl rect. 2, 22-g 2 vers. 1, 37. 

g 2 vers. 1, 6-33. 

No parallel. 

g 3 rect. 1, 40-2, 2; g 4 vers. 1, 
8-9. 

No parallel. 

e 1 rect. 2, 1-10; g 3 rect. 1, 2-3; 
g 4 rect. 2, 25-28; g 4 vers. 2, 
25-28. 

g 3 rect. 1, 40-2, 14; g 4 vers. 2, 
31-38; h 4 rect. 2, 43-49; i 1 
rect. 1, 14-16; k 5 vers. 2, 1. 

g 5 rect. 1, 8-15; g 5 rect. 2, 6-8. 

i 4 vers. 2, 20-22; g 5 vers. 1, 23- 
36. 

i 4 vers. 2, 19-24; k 5 vers. 2, 1-5. 

i 4 vers. 2, 25-27; k 5 vers. 2, 5-8. 

i 5 rect. 1, 16-19. 

No parallel. 

k 4 vers. 1, 8-16; k 5 rect. 2, 39- 
42. 
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192, 21 
192, 


192, 22-28 
192, 29-31 
192, 31-33 
192, 34-193, 9 
193, 10-14 
193, 15 


193, 15-17 


193, 17-20 
193, 20-22 
193, 23-35 
193, 35-87 
194, 1-5 

194, 5-6 

194, 16-21. 
194, 21-22 
194, 22-24 
194, 24-26. 


194, 27-195, 3 
195, 3-5 

195, 5-8. 

195, 9 

195, 10-28 
195, 29-197, 3 


197, 1-3 
197, 4-9 


197, 10-16 


197, 27-198, 7 
198, 8-20 
198, 21-199, 3 


199, 4-20 
199, 21-23 
199, 24 
199, 24-26 
1l 
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Guido. 
h 4 rect. 2, 10-18. 
g 5 rect. 1, 8-15; h 6 rect. 2, 20- 
21. 
i 4 vers. 2, 19-24; k 5 vers, 2, 1-5. 
i 4 vers. 1, 3-9. 
k 2 vers. 1, 13-15. 
e 6 rect. 1, 23-2, 23. 
i 1 rect. 1, 14-18. 

h 6 rect. 1, 33-41; h 6 vers. 1, 1-2; 
i5 rect. 1, 21. 

h 6 rect. 2, 28-30; h 6 vers. 2, 35- 

43. 

i 1 rect. 1, 14-17. 

i 1 rect. 1, 16-18. 

i 1 rect. 1, 20-i 1 vers. 1, 8. 
m | rect. 1, 5-m 4 rect. 1, 31. 

i 5 rect. 1, 16-17. 

i 5 rect. 2, 29-15 vers. 1, 2. 

No parallel. 

i 3 vers. 1, 5-10. 

k 4 vers. 2, 2-4; i 6 rect. 1, 11-14. 
No parallel. 

i 6 rect. 1, 16-i 6 vers. 1, 4. 

k 1 rect. 1, 29-40. 

No parallel. 

i 4 vers. 1, 11-24. 

i 6 vers. 1, 4-k 1 rect. 1, 16. 

k 2 vers. 1, 4-k 3 rect. 1,10; k 3 
rect. 2, 9-k 4 rect. 1, 36. 

k 4 rect. 2, 24-28. 

k 5 vers. 1, 17-42; k 5 vers. 2, 8- 
k 6 rect. 2, 11. 

k 6 vers. 1, 33-36; k 6 vers. 2, 6- 
17, 

13 vers. 1, 20-1 4 rect. 1, 6. 
1 4 rect. 2, 26-1 4 vers. 2, 13. 

m 1 rect. 1, 38-m 1 rect. 2,8; ml 
rect. 2, 4l-m 2 rect. 1, 36; m 3 
rect. 2, 5-10, 30-41. 

m 4 vers. 2, 25-m 5 vers. 2, 26. 

m 5 vers. 2, 27-m 6 rect. 1, 14. 

m 6 rect. 1, 42-43. 

n 1 rect. 1, 8-21. 
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The Sege of Troye. Guido. 
199, 26-28 < m 5 vers. 2, 6-25. 
199, 30-31 “< n 1 rect. 1, 38-n 1 vers. 2, 16. 
199, 31-33 < n 3 vers. 1, 23-0 6 rect. 2, 17. 
199, 33-200,3 < Dares (cf. pp. 165 ff.). 
200, 3-4. —_ No parallel. 
200, 4-6 < n 2 rect. 1, 34-n 2 vers. 1, 8. 
200, 6-8  < n 2 rect. 1, 12-28. 
200, 8-9. No parallel. 


As may be gathered from the foregoing table, the English 
redactor has abridged the contents of his original through- 
out. Of Guido’s sixty-four books’ he has consulted but 
thirty-seven, leaving the twenty-seven that remain entirely 
unheeded. Of the thirty-seven books consulted he has, more- 
over, reproduced to a degree at all approaching fulness but 
four (lib. 1, 1, V, v1), the remaining thirty-three being either 
epitomized, as in the case of twelve (XX XIII-XXXV, XXXVII, 
XXXIX-XLII, XLIV, XLVII—-XLIX), or reproduced only in 
part, as in the case of the other twenty-one (III, Iv, VII, 1X- 
XI, XIJI—-XV, XIX, XX, XXIII, XXVI, XXXI, XXXII, XLVI, L, 
LI, LiI-LV). In general the redactor omits and abbreviates 
more and more as his story advances. Thus he reproduces 
much less fully the Latin account of the Siege of Troy 
(chaps. 1x—xv ; Guido, xxx1I—LIv) than he does the Latin 
account of events prior to the Siege (1-vur; Guido, 1- 
XXXII) and entirely omits Guido’s concluding account of 
the Return of the Greeks (LV1I—-LxIv). 

The character of the redactor’s abridgments is not, how- 
ever, such as to indicate that he was at all deficient as a 
story-teller. With a due sense of the natural limitations 
of his theme he has omitted all needless digressions and 
episodes, such as Guido’s moral reflections and learned dis- 


‘The number of books found in the Strassburg 1486 impression. The 
numbering differs in different impressions, 
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quisitions,' his personal descriptions of the principal Greeks 
(e 1 vers. 2, 3-e 2 rect. 2, 31) and Trojans (e 2 rect. 2, 
33-e 3 rect. 1, 40), and his story of the love of Troilus and 
Briseida (i 2 rect. 1, 25-i 4 rect. 2, 15), of the displace- 
ment of Agamemnon by Palamedes (k 1 rect. 1, 21-k 1 
vers. 2, 17), and of the Return of the Greeks. A desire for 
brevity and dispatch appears, in like manner, to have 
dictated his omission of a large number of Guido’s repeti- 
tious speeches and tedious accounts of battles, and his 
reduction of the remainder to a much smaller compass than 
they occupy in his original.? In short, by skilful excision 
and judicious fusion the redactor has boiled down the con- 
tents of Guido to less than one-tenth of its original bulk. 

Save for this constant habit of abbreviation, the English 
author, except in two passages shortly to be considered, 
reproduces his Latin text with essential fidelity. Such 


‘Such as Guido’s reflections upon the sudden passion of Medea for Jason 
(a 5 vers. 1, 37-a 6 rect. 1, 31) and of Helen for Paris (d 3 rect. 2, 
32-d 3, vers. 1, 41), and upon Jason’s faithlessness to Medea (b 1 rect. 1, 
1-2, 15); and his disquisitions upon the origin of various proper names 
(a 1 vers. 1, 28-2, 28 ; a3 vers. 2, 14-a 4 rect. 1, 17), upon the golden 
image of Apollo (e 4 vers. 1, 34-2, 43), and the beginnings of idclatry 
(e 5 rect. 1, 1-e 6 rect. 2, 23), etc. 

* He reduces, for example, Guido’s innumerable speeches to four and his 
nineteen distinct engagements to six. The speeches of Antenor to Peleus, 
Telamon, Castor and Pollux, and Nestor (c¢ 3 vers. 1, 38-c 4 vers. 1, 22), 
of Deiphobus, Helenus, and Troilus to Priam (d 1 rect. 1, 19-d 2 rect. 
2, 43), of Priam to the Trojan princes (d 2 vers. 1, 26-2, 21), and of 
Agamemnon to the Greek leaders (e 3 vers. 2, 28-e 4 rect. 2, 22) are 
omitted outright. All the others are greatly abridged. Only in two 
instances does the translator introduce additional speeches of his own. 
Thus he makes Jason repeat to Peleus (181, 30-182, 4) the account of the 
indignities sustained by the Argonauts at the hands of Laomedon already 
related (176, 7-177, 2), in accordance with Guido (a 4 vers. 2, 32-a 5 
rect. 1, 3), and represents (187, 20-24) Hector as addressing to Paris a 
portion of the speech which in Guido (c 5 vers. 2, 14-c 6 rect. 2, 15) he 
directed entirely to Priam. 

®Cases of close verbal parallelism are not infrequent. The English 
“viol”? (179, 21) translates the Latin ‘‘fialam’’ (b 1 vers. 2, 19); the 
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variations in substance as he allows himself are of very 
minor importance and appear to indicate that he read large 
sections of Guido at a time and then reproduced them from 
memory.' Only on three occasions does he introduce details 
for which no hint exists in Guido. Thus (180, 27) he desig- 
nates the dragon’s teeth “cursed seed,” and states that 
armed men sprang up therefrom through “might of pe 
deuell ;” he relates (181, 21-25) that Jason afterwards de- 


English ‘‘ be withholding’’ (186, 19), the Latin ‘‘detentor’’ (c 3 vers. 2, 
13); ‘‘ restitucion’’ (186, 36), the Latin ‘‘restitutione’’ (c 4 rect. 2, 19); 
‘*if hit lust you’’ (187, 26), ‘‘si placet’”’ (c 6 rect. 2, 36); ‘in a poer 
sowdiours array ’’ (195, 34), ‘‘inermis’’ (k 2 vers. 1, 18). 

‘Thus in the English text (179, 19-20) Medea does not, as in Guido 
(b 1, vers. 2, 21-22), instruct Jason to anoint himself with a certain salve 
when about tc encounter the bulls, but performs this office for him herself 
prior to his departure for the isle of the Golden Fleece ; Jason (180, 3-5) 
does not set forth to the isle alone, as in Guido (b 2, rect. 1, 34-38), but 
is attended by Hercules and other companions ; Hercules (182, 5-11), in- 
stead of going of his own accord to report to Telamon, Castor, Pollux, and 
Nestor the injuries sustained by the Argonauts at the hands of Laomedon 
(b 3, vers. 2, 3-8), is sent on that errand by Peleus; the name Pylos (182, 11) 
is applied by the English redactor to Nestor, not, as in Guido (b 4, rect. 
1, 25-28), to the kingdom of Nestor; the Greeks (182, 15), about to depart 
on their first expedition against Troy, assemble ‘‘in a faire grene playne,” 
not, as in Guido (b 4, rect. 2, 13-14), at the port of Thessaly ‘“‘cum... 
virent prata variorum florum coloribus illustrata’’ ; after the Greeks have 
landed at Simois, Castor (182, 29) advances against Troy while Peleus 
(183, 16-17) remains behind by the ships, whereas in Guido (b 4, vers. 2, 
41-43) the case is exactly reversed ; in the English text it is Hercules 
(183, 4), not Peleus (b 4, vers. 1, 38-2, 2), who promises rich booty to the 
Greeks in case they capture the city; it is Castor (183, 10-13), not Nestor 
(b 5, rect. 1, 26-2, 10), who is the first to engage the Trojans, and Tela- 
mon, not Nestor, who comes to the rescue; finally, Hercules (183, 22) does 
not, as in Guido (b 5, rect. 2, 8-22), slay Laomedon unaided, but with 
the assistance of other Greeks; though a mistaken identification of 
Hector’s dead body with a golden statue of Hector (i 6, vers. 1, 40-2, 2), 
the English redactor is led (196, 5-7) to represent the body, not the statue, 
as gazing “‘ fresshly and sternely ’’ upon the beholder ‘‘with sword drawne 
in honde’’ ; Achilles (198, 4-5) is slain by an unnamed warrior ‘‘ vnder 
fote,’’ not, as in Guido (1 3, vers, 2, 26-28; 1 4, rect. 1, 3-5), by Paris 
and his attendants. 
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serted Medea and her two children “and toke anoper lady ;” 
and (185, 25-26) that Ganymede and Polydorus were sons 
of Priam. These details he evidently extracted from current 
tradition.’ To an evident misreading of Guido’s account 
(n 2 rect. 1,34 ff.) of the quarrel between AZneas and Antenor 
is to be ascribed the incorrect statement (2U0, 4) that Eneas 
slew Antenor. 

In two passages, however, the author of The Sege of Troye 
has, contrary to the practice of any other English redactor 
of Guido,? made direct use of Guido’s ultimate source, the 


!1Thus the devilish origin of the dragon’s teeth was unquestionably 
suggested by the Christian tradition with regard to the seed of Cain (cf. 
O. F. Emerson, Modern Lang. Publ., xx1, No. 4, 1906, pp. 831 ff.); the 
story of the fate that overtook Medea and her children is, of course, told 
by Euripides; and mention of Polydorus as a son of Priam is made by 
Virgil, Aen., m1, 43, and Dictys, u, 20, 22, 27. From what source the 
author derived his notion that Ganymede was also a son of Priam it is 
not possible to determine. According to one tradition (Cicero, Tuse., 1, 
22, Euripides, Troad., 822), Ganymede was son to Laomedon, from whom 
the transfer to Priam might easily have been accomplished. 

? All other English versions of the story of Troy are derived either from 
Benoit or Guido or both. From Benoit come The Seege of Troye, ed. C. 
H. Wager, New York, 1899, and the Troy materials in Gower’s Confessio 
Amantis, ed, G. C. Macaulay, 1901, E. E. T. S., ex. ser., LXXXI, LXXXII ; 
from Guido The Gest Historiale of the Destruction of Troy, ed. Panton 
and Donaldson, 1869 and 1874, E. E. T. 8., xxxrx and tv, the two 
anonymous metrical fragments formerly ascribed to Barbour, ed. K. Horst- 
mann, 1886, ‘‘ Barbour’s des schott. Nationaldichters Legendensammlung,’’ 
ul, 217 ff., Lydgate’s Troy Book, now in process of preparation for the E. E. 
T. §., and the anonymous poem contained in Ms. Laud 595, ed. J. E. 
Wiilfing, 1902-3, E. E. T.S., cxxr, cxx11; and from both these authors 
Chaucer derived the materials which he used, to supplement Boccaccio, in 
his Troilus and Criseyde. Vid. E. T. Granz, 1888, ‘‘ Ueber die Quellen- 
gemeinschaft des me. Gedichtes Seege oder Batayle of Troye u. des mhd. 
Gedichtes vom troj.. Kriege des Konrad von Wiirzburg’’ and Wager, ‘‘ The 
Seege of Troye,”’ p. xliff. ; G. L. Hamilton, 1905, ‘‘Gower’s Use of the En- 
larged Roman de Troie,’? Modern Language Publications, xx, 179 ff. ; W. 
Boch, 1883, ‘‘ Zar Destruction of Troy,’’ pp. 5ff., and H. Brandes, 1885, 
“Die me. Destruction of Troy u. ihre Quelle,’ Englische Studien, viii, 
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De Excidio Trojae Historia of Dares Phrygius.' Evidence 
of this supplementary reversion to Dares is to be found, not 
in the English author’s two references to Dares, which were, 
in all probability, simply copied from Guido,’ but in the 
presence in the two passages in question of details absent in 
the latter but present in the earlier historian. 

Thus in the first of these two passages (188, 13-189, 35), 
which treats of the Rape of Helen, the English author agrees 
with Dares* and differs from Guido in respect to the follow- 
ing particulars. He states (188, 15-24), in the first place, 
that Paris, on his arrival in the isle “Citherot,” visits “a 
temple of Diane, the grete goddess.” Guido (d 3 rect. 1, 
20-21) represents this temple as sacred to Venus (“ Erat 
autem in hac insula citherea quoddam templum in honore 
veneris”); Dares (cap. Lx), who likewise mentions a “ fanum 
Veneris,” alone adds the significant remark that Alexander 
there sacrificed to Diana (“ Dianae sacrificavit”). In the 
second place, the English description of Paris’ demeanor in 
the temple after the arrival of Helen finds an exact analogue 
in Dares, none whatsoever in Guido. Thus Paris (1838, 


398 ff. ; G. L. Hamilton, 1903, a note on Lydgate’s sources, ‘‘ Chaucer’s 
Indebtedness to Guido delle Colonne,”’ p. 14, note 1; D. Kempe, 1901, ‘‘A 
Middle English Tale of Troy,’’? Englische Studien, xxrx, 1ff., and E. 
Wiilfing, ‘‘Das Laud Troy book,’’ ibid., 374 ff.; J. W. Broatch, 1898, 
‘* The Indebtedness of Chaucer’s Troilus to Benoit’s Roman,” Journal of 
Germanic Philology, 11, No. 1, 14 {f., and Hamilton, op. cit., passim. 

1Thus Guido derived the main substance of his Historia from Benoit 
de Ste. More, who, in his turn, based the earlier portion of his Roman de 
Troie upon Dares, the later portion upon Dictys. 

? In both instances Dares is cited in immediate conjunction with Guido, 
first (174, 2) as authority for the story of Jason and Pelleus, and secondly 
(199, 32) for the story of the Return of the Greeks. Since Dares (cap. 1) 
devotes but a few lines to the story of Jason and Pelleus and says nothing 
whatsoever of the Return of the Greeks, it is quite evident that the English 
author has simply borrowed his Dares citations from Guido who cites 
that author constantly. 

’Ed. F. Meister, Leipsic, 1873. 
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29-189, 1) “made his walke and stacions”’ in the temple, 
“casting alwey his eye and sight priuely touard the fayre 
Elyn.” The latter, on her part, “seing this fressh lusty 
Paris so wel demenyng in his aray, walking alwey beside to 
and fro, sodenly was so sette in hir hert pat all oper thinges 
she foryete.” Just so Dares (x): “ [Alexander] conscius 
formae suae in conspectu eius ambulare coepit cupiens eam 
videre.” Guido, on the other hand, has nothing whatsoever 
to say of Paris’ walking up and down in the temple, but 
writes (d 3 vers. 2, 27 ff.) merely “quam vt vidit inuidit 
dum de facili facibus accensis veneris in veneris templo 
desiderio fluctuat anxioso.”” In the third place, Dares (x) 
alone presents a parallel to the English statement (189, 14) 
that, when Paris and Helen had exchanged greetings, Paris 
charged “his shipmen that his shipp were vnder saile.” 
Finally, the source of the English passage (189, 27-28 ; 
32-33), “ Priamus ful glad in hert fore pe taking of Elyi, 
trusting by hir to haue hadde ayeii his suster . . . . lete aray 
and ordeine pe mariage bitwei Paris and Ely” is clearly 
to be found in Dares’ words (x1), “ Priamus gavisus est 
sperans Graecos ob causam recuperationis Helenae sororem 
Hesionam reddituros. Helenam . ... Alexandro conjugem 
dedit.” Guido mentions neither the marriage nor the hope 
expressed by Priam with regard to the return of Hesiona. 
Still further evidence of the dependence of the English 
text upon Dares occurs in a second passage, in which the 
author, like Dares, ends his story of the Trojan war with an 
exact summary of the Greek and Trojan slain. Compare the 
English words (199, 33-200, 3), “ But fro pe lying of pe sege 
into pe ende wer slayn on pe Grekes party viij°M! vij? xvj 
men ; and on pe Troians party we? slayi vj°m! and ix® men” 
with the Latin (xv) “ ruerunt ex Argivis .... hominum 
milia DOCCLXXXvI et ex Troianis ruerunt ... . hominum 
milia DCLXxvi.” This summary of the slain does not occur in 
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Guido, who derived his account of the Capture of Troy from 
that later portion of Benoit which is based upon Dictys.' 
The foregoing investigation of the sources of The Sege of 
Troye has, for purposes of clearness, been conducted upon 
the assumption that the English author had direct recourse 
to Guido and Dares, and that he was himself responsible for 
the evident union therein of materials extracted from these 
two authors. There are, however, strong reasons to believe 
that such was not the case, but that the author was simply 
translating a French original in which this same combination 
of materials derived from two separate sources had already 
been effected.* Presumptive evidence of the French origin 
of the English text is to be found in the general prevalence of 
translation from the French in fifteenth-century England ; 
in the fact that the only other English prose version of the 
story of Troy, viz., Caxton’s Recwyell of the Historyes of Troye 
is itself a fifteenth century translation from the French ;* in 
the absence of any indication of the use of Dares in any 
other English version of the tale of Troy;* and in the 
known existence of contemporary French versions of that 


1 Benoit abandons his earlier source, Dares, before the point at which 
that historian ends and relates (Roman de Troie, vv. 24329-30108) the 
story of the Capture and Destruction of Troy, as well as of the Return of 
the Greeks, according to Dictys. 

*The present writer has as yet made no search for a possible French 
original, but he hopes to do so in the near future. 

5Viz., from Raoul Lefevre’s Recueil des Histoires de Troie. 

* Although English authors down to the time of Lydgate constantly cite 
Dares, it is clear that, with the exception of Joseph of Exeter who wrote 
in Latin, no one of them ever possessed a first hand acquaintance with 
that author but that each of them derived his knowledge of the earlier 
historian only through the medium of Benoit and Guido. Only in the 
case of the author of The Seege or Batayle of Troye has any attempt been 
made to demonstrate a direct acquaintance with Dares. Zietsch’s conten- 
tion in favor of this position (op. cit., p. 10, note 5) has, however, been 
sufficiently refuted by Granz and Wager (op. cit. ibid). 
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author.' More positive evidence to the same effect is i 
afforded by the presence in The Sege of Troye of a large 

number of French words and phrases, and of other indi- ; 
cations of French extraction. Among the less common 
French words used by the author are: abasshed (196, 8) ; nf 
amenesed (193, 20) ; aspies (192, 7); busshement (182, 31) ; : 
certeh (174, 16); cofre (179, 5); contremured (184, 31); hid 
dewtees (188, 22); distroubled (184, 2); dyueneras (185, it 
27); enbasset (186, 14); englewe (179, 22); enyoyse (174, ie 
23); eschue (195, 7); flawme (178, 5); fraunchise (174, 
30); gouernaunce (193, 4); governour (175, 32); harneys 
(191, 17); importable (177, 34) ; iowrneyes (177, 27) ; large 
(177, 33); logges (197, 7); magre (176, 26); mascolde 
(184, 30); oynement (179, 20); perish (178, 12); planchettes a 
(185, 2); possede (174, 23); posternes (185, 1); preised 
(177, 21); purchas (185, 28); reward (177, 23); saue 
condite (176, 18); sepultur (195, 10); sermonyng (180, 
3); skarmeshith (183, 1); sollempnite (188, 30); stacions it 
(188, 30); stuff (184, 23); supportacion (175, 13); 4 
turmentyng (189, 2); verry (175, 5); voide (176, 21); : 
ymagened (175, 26).? In all, the proportion of French to 
































1P. Meyer (Romania, xtv, 42) quotes the opening portion of a French 
prose translation of Dares contained in a fourteenth century compilation 
of ancient history (Ms. Bibl. Nat., fr. 12586. ) 4 
* Other French words are, accorded (198, 24) ; achewe (175, 9) ; aggreued i 
(176, 23) ; apese (190, 8) ; askope (200, 6); assay (191, 10); assent (179, 
1) ; asstonyed (196, 8); avayle (178, 2) ; aventur (185, 1); avice (175, i 
25) ; avised (177, 33) ; batail (183, 2) ; causes (177, 26) ; certefying (189, 
26) ; chambr (181, 15) ; charge (177, 34); chef (190, 16) ; chere (177, 
9) ; colored (195, 23) ; comons (198, 26) ; compasse (184, 21) ; compassed 
(174, 25) ; conceyving (175, 15); conseruing (195, 14) ; corage (183, 10); f 
crece (175, 14); damage (198, 24) ; demenyng (188, 34) ; despite (184, 
7); disconfite (183, 16) ; disconfitur (194, 24) ; disporte (177, 9) ; eif (180, 
21); enprice (178, 20) ; ensurans (179, 10) ; ensured (178, 30) ; entent 
(178, 33) ; ese (185, 32) ; feld (195, 6); fers (183, 16) ; fortune (188, 16) ; 4 
fortuned (189, 26); gise (176, 17) ; grisfull (180, 12); infortune (176, th 
25) ; inspexioh (175, 34) ; labored (176, 8) ; laboure (176, 11) ; leysour 
(181, 19); licence (176, 17); malis (176, 14) ; maner (178, 9); mased 
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English words in The Sege of Troye is, exclusive of words 
that express grammatical relationship, in the neighborhood 
of three to one. 

Indications of French origin are likewise to be found in 
the French phrases in the English text. Such are “at pe 
last” (174, 7), of. O. F. “au derrenier ;”' “maner of”? (174, 
10), ef. “de maniere ;”? “hole estat rial” (174, 11); “blode 
rial” (177, 20); “toke to wife” (174, 15), cf. “prendre a 
feme ;” “do make” (175, 30), used by Caxton in his Eneydos* 
(87, 32) to translate “auoit faict;” “toke leue” (188, 13), ef. 
“prendre congie;”* “of malis” (176, 12), “of newe” (184, 
11), “of fortune” (188, 16), cf. ‘de malice,” “de fortune ;” 
“malgre oure lust” (176, 26); “stonde at large” (177, 34), 
ef. “au large;”° had leuer (178, 22), used by Caxton 
(“had lieuer,” ibid., 34, 1) to translate “ayma mieulx ;” 
“was in keping” (180, 6), “ were in doing ” (196, 3), ef. the 
French gerund construction (en ++ pres. part.), employed, of 
course, in a different sense ; “by craft of” (181, 7), ef. “ par 
force de ;” “in pe poynte of the day” (189, 15), ef. “au point 
du jour;” and “like as” (196, 10), cf. “come se.” Toa 
translator’s attempt to mediate between the French and 


(184, 2) ; menys (178, 31) ; meued (187, 7) ; meyne (180, 33) ; moustred 
(182, 15) ; mysplesed (187, 2); nevowe (174, 24); noyse (194, 30) ; 
ordeyning (195, 10) ; ordenaunce (188, 11) ; paas (180, 12); part (192, 5); 
party (198, 11) ; passedefi (183, 23); passing (177, 13); perauenture (183, 3); 
perfite (174, 9) ; performed (185, 10) ; peyne (194, 16) ; playne (183, 29) ; 
plesaunce (177, 11); poynte (189, 15); prece (196, 11); preue (182, 24) ; 
priuely (179, 18); prosses (199, 33); pursute (190, 16); purveied (191, 29); 
rased (180, 25); releve (192, 16); reme (174, 9); remeve (176, 18); repaired 
(190, 14); repreue (178, 23); resonable (174, 9); rial (174, 12); simple (187, 
33); sotel (184, 19); sowdiours ( 195, 34); strange (176, 31); terme (192, 26); 
trete (192, 15); vengeable (186, 16) ; vitaile (188, 11) ; volunte (193, 29) ; 
werre (176, 17); yssed (183, 10). 

1Vid. F. H. Sykes, French Elements in Middle English, Oxford, 1899, 
p. 52. 

*Tbid., p. 60. 

3 Edited by W. T. Cully, Early English Text Society, ex. ser., LVI. 

*Ibid., p. 18. 5Tbid., p. 46. 
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native idiom appears due a large number of anacolutha (182, 
14; 196, 14; 199, 27) and of participial (177, 31; 185, 22 ; 
188, 1; 188, 13) and ablative absolute (178, 8; 178, 12; 
183, 32) constructions, which are neither French nor English. 

Presumably due, in part at least, to the exigencies of 
translation is, finally, the large number of doublets or word 
pairs in The Sege of Troye. These doublets consist (1) of 
two French words, (2) of one French and one native word, 
and (3) of two native words. Instances of (1) are possede 
and enyoyse (174, 23); supportacion and labour (175, 13); 
failed and cesed (180, 16); avise and counsel] (186, 7); mes- 
sage and enbasset (186, 3); sollempnite and vigil (188, 20); 
costumes and dewtees (188, 22); assembling and mostring 
(191, 14); rule and governaunce (193, 4); obsequijs and 
vigiles (195, 11); sacrafices and obseruaunces (196, 4) ; 
asstonyed and abasshed (196, 8); basshed and exiled (200, 6). 
Instances of (2) are menys and weyes (178, 31); fulfill and 
acheue (179, 8); othe and ensurans (179, 10); tyme and leys- 
our (181, 19); distroubled and mased (184, 2); reedefy and 
bilde of newe (184, 10) ; markes and mesures (184, 20); ese 
and welthe (185, 32); perteyning and longing (188, 4); hate 
and envy (192, 24); skarmished and fought (192, 25); name 
and fame (193, 2); did and performed (193, 9); amenesed and 
lost (193, 20); destroied and lost (193, 35); false bileue and 
idolatri (194, 11); porters and kepers (199, 19). Instances 
of (3) are blode and berthe (177, 26) ; named and knowen 
(186, 11); wil and lust (186, 21); foryete and leide aside 
(188, 32); sorowe and ca? (194, 32).' 


' Although the employment of doublets occurs in original as well as in 
translated texts, it is quite possible that the practice may, in part at least 
have originated and it is certain that it prevailed more generally in the 
latter case than in the former. Thus asa general rule doublets occur less 
frequently in original works, as the Hymn of Caedmon and the Prologue to 
the Canterbury Tales (examined by O. F. Emerson, Modern Language Notes, 
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It accordingly appears probable, from the frequent employ- 
ment of Gallicisms in the English text, from the occurrence 
of such unnaturalized expressions as malgre (176, 26), sermon- 
yng (180, 3), sollempnite (188, 30), amenesed (193, 20), and 
sepultu? (195, 10), and from the peculiarly sprightly and 
vivacious tone of the narrative, that The Sege of Troye was 
derived from Guido and Dares not directly but through an 
intermediary French version. 


1893, pp. 403 ff.), than in translations, as the Alfredian Bede (cf. J. M. 
Hart, An English Miscellany, Oxford, 1901), the Romaunt of the Rose 
(cf. Kittredge, Studies and Notes in Philology and Literature, 1, 61 ff.), 
Berner’s translation of Froissart (cf. W. P. Ker, Studies in Medieval 
Literature, p. 165), and the Book of Common Prayer (cf. Emerson, op. cit., 
p. 407). Caxton in his translations from the French regularly renders one 
French word by two English synonymus. In the Eneydos (E. E. T.S., ex. 
ser., LVI1), for example, ‘‘la force troyanne’’ is translated ‘‘the force and 
the strengthe of the troyians’’ (13, 9); ‘‘peu de dommaige,’’ ‘‘lytyl 
damage and hurte’’ (13, 12) ; ‘‘ magnifeste,’’ ‘‘ shewe and manyfeste”’ (19, 
27); ‘‘dabbandoner,’’ ‘‘to habandonne and leve’’ (29, 4) ; ‘‘ naissance,”’ 
‘*nayssaunce and byrthe’’ (27,1); ‘‘chacer,’’ ‘‘chasse and hunte’’ (51, 
36) ; ‘‘prins en grant hayne,’’ ‘‘ hate and haue enuye”’ (68,7). Moreover, 
this practice of writing doublets abounds, as we know, in Old French (cf. 
R. Grosse, ‘‘ Der Stil Crestien’s von Troies,’’ Franzisische Studien, 1, 238 ; 
F. Heinrich, ‘‘ Ueber den stil von Guillaume de Lorris und Jean de Meung,”’ 
Ausgabe u. Abhandlungen, xx1x, 42, and Caxton himself frequently retains 
these French doublets as when he translates ‘‘rompu, viole, ne brise,”’ 
‘rented, vyolated ne broken’”’ (Zn., 36, 33); ‘‘construed, edyfyed, and 
made’’ (ibid., 59, 19); and ‘‘voulu subinger a servir et soubzmectre,’’ 
‘*subdued and submitted herself’’ (ibid., 111, 20). While, therefore, there 
can be no doubt that the practice of using doublets had from very early 
times become a recognized feature of native style—Caxton, for example, 
making free use of them in his original preface to Lefevre’s Recueil, as well 
as in his translation of that work—and may have been originally employed, 
as Dr. G. P. Krapp of Columbia has suggested, by pulpit orators, it is 
nevertheless clear that the effort of the translator to find a word adequate 
to render his original frequently resulted in the employment of doublets 
and that the conspicuous presence of this phenomenon in The Sege of Troye 
may therefore be regarded as one among the many indications of his use of 
a French source. 
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TREATMENT OF Ms. 


In the text all manuscript contractions have been expanded 
in italics, the use of capitals has been normalized, paragraphs 
and punctuation introduced, and the separated elements in 
compounds such as “ where vppon,” “ with stonde,” “ thorgh 
oute,” written as one word. Otherwise the reproduction of 
the manuscript is exact, save that no attempt has been made 
to reproduce a horizontal stroke through the loop of final 
b’s, h’s, and Il’s, and an occasional flourish above final pp’s. 
Three special letters were cut to represent f, ii, and i, which 
regularly replace the plain letter at the end of words. 
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THE SEGE OF TROYE. 


[NOW FIRST PRINTED ACCORDING TO THE UNIQUE Ms, 
RAWLINSON D 82.] 


; {i. Of Eson and his brother Pelleus, and how Pelleus sent 
a his nephew Jason in search of the Golden Fleece. } 


1 [*Fol. 11a.] * Here bigynneth the Sege of Troye. 


As the noble and worthi clerke Guydo writeth in his boke 
5and declareth, and so doeth pe famous clerk Dares also, how 
that som tyme in Thesaile there was a king called Eso, which 
list not in his yonge and lusty daies to take no wife, but at pe 
last was so ferre growei in age that his wittes were not moost 
perfite ne right resonable for to rule and gouerne his reme ne 
10 his peple, but he was fall in a maner of dotage fore age. ffor 
which cause he resigned bothe crowne and septre with hole 
estate rial to his broper called Pyilios. 


medecynt he was restored aye to youth and lustynesse, and 
15 toke to wife one Medea, vppon whom he gate a soi pat was 
called Jason, pat, wha he drewe to a certen of age, was com- 
mitted to pe rule and gouernaunce of his vncle Pelleus. The 


: which bi prosses of yeris was holdei so noble and worthi of 


hae honde pat his name spronge so wide and ferre that euery mai 
20 had grete ioye to here speke of his worthinesse and of his 
persone. 

Pelleus, aduerting and casting in his mynde howe himself 
and his yssue might possede and enyoyse pe crowne and dig- 
nite perpetualli, and to exclude his nevowe Jason foreeuer, 

25 compassed ful many a diuerse wey in his mynde to pe confusion 
and destruxion of his seid cosy, holding him vpp alwey with 


But as clerkes sey pat after by enchauntement and craft of 
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faire flatery, and shewed hole love outeward where there was 
ful dedely hate inward, saying to him vppon a day in the 
presence of al his barons in this wise: ‘“ Nevowe Jasoii, thy 
grete renowne and worthinesse sprongei so wide in euery 
contrey causeth me euery' hevenly* and erthly ioy. But, 5 
Jason, for to haue thi worthinesse sprongen wider, and more 
largely and oponly to ben knowe, and as a conquerour for- 
Fol. 11b.] euer to ben dredde in euery contrey,* I haue founde a wey, 
trusting fully that thorgh thi manhode hit shall well acheue 
within short tyme.” 10 

Jason, ful desirouse of manhode an worthinesse, thonked 
gretly his vnele, praying him to late him haue knowlage 
thereof so pat by his supportacion and labour he might be 
thereat in crece and forthering of his name. 

Pelleus, conceyving well his corage and manhode, seid to 15 
him in this wise: “ Cosy, hit is oponly knowei in many a 
londe that within pe ile of Calcos there is a ram that bereth a 
flece of golde which is more worth thei eny maii cai telle, and 
if thou by thi my3t and manhode mightest wy and conquere 20 
that ram, thi renowne and name shal spring vp to heuen and 
as pe worthiest foreuer to bei put in remembraunce.”’ 

Jason, fulfilled with knightly corage and innocent of his 
fayre and false compassed tresoi ayenst him by pe flatery of 
his vncle,withoute avice of eny mai hath vndertake pis perlious 25 
emprise, [which] was fully ymagened and purposed fully for 
his destruxioni and ende, praying his vnele to ordeyne for him 
in al hast mei and aray after his estate. 

Pelleus full ioyfull in hert, trusting fully hit shuld be his 
confusion and ende, lete do make in haste possible a shipp go 
redy forhim. As Guydo seith hit was the fairest shipp that 
euer sailed vppoi pe water fro lond to londe. Gouernour 
pereof was pe wise and redy Pilotes that hadde redi knowlage 
and inspexion of euery storme or tempest appering of pe sky 35 
and also of sterre, ston, and nedle. 


Ms. verry. * Ms. heuen. 
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[11. How Jason and Hercules are summarily ejected from 
the coast of Phrygia by Laomedon, king of Troy. ] 


Jason, also havyng with him in his vessell as his felawe pe 
stronge and mighti Ercules with many anoper lusty and 
5manly man of Grece, with ful leve take of his vnele, was 
vnder saile, ful worthely taking his iowrnay, sailing of pe salt 
see touard pe ile of Calcoys where a tempest sodenly arose and 
so hurled and labored pe ship til he was dryveii into the ile 
[*Fol. 12a.] of Troye, whereof Jason and his felaship wereii right * fayne 
10eny succour of the londe for to haue som ese and rest after 
pei? perilous laboure of the see. 

King Lamedon, being in his cite of Troy, was enformed of 
malis pat pere was a shipp stuffed with men of werre arryved 
in his londe and come oute of Grece supposing for som malis 

15ayenst him or his peple, and anone sent messengers to Jason 
and seid to him in this wise: “ fforasmoche as ye that bei 
strangers bef arryved he? in gise of ' werre withoute licence 
or saue condite, pe king chargeth you that in al hast ye remeve 
his grownde ; ffor if ye disobey and kepe not his commaunde- 
20ment ye be of to feble power for to resist and to withstonde 
his wil of you. Wherefor we counsel you to voide in hast.” 

Jason and Ercules, hering his message fro the king, werei 
som dele aggreued in hert, answhering in this wise : “ Sirres, 
sith hit is pe kinges lust pat we so sodenly shull departe, we 

25shul not longe soiowrne he? ; but of infortune we bei dryvei 
hider magre oure lust; but we had supposed that pe king of 
his goodnesse wold rather haue send fore vs strangers for to 
haue som dele refresshed vs thei in this wise to baunessh vs 
hens, thenking him ne none of his harme in goode feithe, 
30 praying you to sey to him of oure part that sith we finde his 
kindenesse so strange to vs at pis tyme and wol not suffre vs 
in no wise to rest of his lande, onys or pis day iij yere, if 
fortune wol suffre, we shall aryve somwhat nere him withoute 
licence, save condite, or protexion of him or eny of his ; 3e, 


1 Ms. or. 
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and in suche wise that hit shal not be in his might ne power 
to resist ne lette oure aryvaile ne tarying while vs best lust.” 


[11I. Of Jason’s arrival at Colchis, and how by the aid of 
Medea he won the Golden Fleece. ] 


Thus token pei here leve and streite to shipp and winde at 
wil tyl pey come to pe haueii of Calcos, where anone Sithes 
king of lond come himself in right gentil wise, brynging 
peym into Jaconytes his cite where his palis was, as for that 
tyme making al pe disporte and chere that might be don, 
charging al maner officers so to attende abought theim pat pey 10 

Fol. 12b.] lakke no * thing that may be to peire plesaunce, bidding also 
the faire Medea his doughter and heire, which, as Guydo 
writeth, was passing eny other as wel of beute (as) of persone 
as of konnyng, norture, and knowing of al the sciences, nigro- 
mancy, magyk, sorcery, and oper enchauntementes that nowe 15 
ben forbode, that she shuld do al pe disporte and chere to 
Jason and his felashipp that she coude or might in performyng 
of hir fader wil. 

[Medea], avising alwey pe persone of Jason, considering his 
worthi berthe of blode rial and his grete renowne and name 20 
of worthinesse preised in many a londe, hath take to ful 
purpos to finde pe menys and weyes, if fortune wol, fore to be 
his wife, taking no reward to fader, heritage, ne none other 
worldely richesse, but within short tyme hath founde a tyme, 
place, and Jeysoure to pe execucion of hir entent, ffirst enquer- 25 
ing of him of his blode and berthe, afterward of his causes 
and jowrneyes into pat contrey ; wherto he alwey made his 
answhere and told hir pe trouthe of al pat she axed him and 
of the emprise that he had take on honde. To whoii she yaf 
anshwere in maner as she pat had lost hir fraunchise and in 30 
maner stode vnder his power and he innocent and not knowing 
thefof, saying to him in pis wise: “ Hit is goode pat so noble 
and worthi as ye be to be right wele avised while ye stonde at 
large to take vppon you so importable a charge which is vn- 

12 
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likely and impossible fo? eny erthly mai for to acheue ; ffor 

truly in pat case there may no manhode avayle, and armour 

and wepon seruen for no3t; ffor er that ye come to pe rai, ye 

most fight with ij bolis of brasse, either casting oute at pe mouthe 
5 fire and flawme that wol bref and consume eny erthly mater ; 
which bolys ye most in suche wise ouercome that ye shal take 
hem by the hornes and so lede hem to pe yok and ef pe londe 
with he? laboure. That doi and ouercome in suche wise, ye 
shal mete and fight with a dragon, maner of a serpent, whos 
venyM is so contagius pat per * may no maner of metall abide 
the malis therof. The breth of hit is worse peti eny pestilens, 
and pere may no wepon made of mater perish the skales. This 
ouercome and doi, ye shal come to the ram, which is with- 
oute defence or resistens. But for to atteyne so ferre, hit is 
15impossible fore eny erthly mai.” 

Jason, remembring well euery worde and perell, stode som 
dele asstonyed of himself, answhering ayeii and seid : “ Truly, 
my lady Medea, of your gentil warnyng and counsell y thonke 
you as your owne mai in al pat I cat or may. But, truly, 

90 sith that I haue so ferreforth take of this enprice, I shall do 
my ful besynesse and power to acheue it, if fortune wol 
assent; ffor y had leuer ende and die with worshipp pei 
endure and leve in repreue and shame ; ffor thei’ might euery 

? maii sey pat Jason had vndertake emprise which fore couardise 

95 [he] durst not holde ne complete.” 

Medea, seing his manful corage reioysed gretly within her 
hert, seying to him in this wise: “ Right worthi Jasoi, sith 

ae ye list in no wise to leve your yournay for the grete 

H | worthinesse and manhode that I haue herd of you, so that ye 

} 30 wol be ensured to me to be ruled and gouerned after me, | 
trust verely to shewe you suche menys and weyes that ye shall 
acheue youre purpos, and truly withoute me ye may neuer have 

your entent in that mater.” To whom Jason answered and 
seid that truly with hert and wil he wold be ruled as she list 

35to gouerne him. Whefof she, right fayne and glad, founde a 

place and tyme at more leysoure to enforme him. 


4 [*Fol. 13a.] 
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The night next folowing she, having a womai of hir assent, 
sent priuely vnware of eny mai after Jason, which was right 
glad and fayne to obey hir wil [and] come to pe chambre of 
Medea pat also was fayne of his commyng, setting him down on 
hir beddes side, and anone vnclosed a litul cofre and brought 5 
bifore him a litul ymage of golde wherevppon she made him 
to swere that he shuld folowe hir entent and wil in al thing. 

sl. 13.) Jason, alwey desiring to fulfill and acheue * his purpos, 
folowed hir wil and lust in al thing. 

This othe and ensurans made, she seid to him : “ Jason, ye 10 
knowe wele that I am doughter and hei? to pe king my ffader, 
and I desire none oper thing for my labour in saving of your 
life and worship but pat ye wold take me before al other.” 

Jason, thenking of hir noble berthe, grete beute, and worthi 
estate, graunted thereto with ful glad che? and hert, and 15 
[they] were thefvppon ensured on pe newe. 

Then she toke him a litul ymage of golde pat he shuld bere 
priuely on him: pe which was a siker defence ayenst eny 
spirit. Also she annoynted his body ouer al with a precious 
oynement,' pat was a noble defence ayenst al maner of venym. 20 
She toke him also a viol with a oynement for to cast in pe 
protes of pe bolys whan pey gape vppon hym, which shall en- 
glewe peire chaulys togidre and bireve theym he? might. 
Also she toke him a ringe with a stone called Achenes, which 
shal cause him to be invisible so neper bolle ne dragon shuld 25 
haue no sight of him. She toke to him also a charme writen 
that first whaii he come to pe sight of pe fendis kneling with 
good deuocion shuld sey it. 

All pes thinges receyued and tau3t, [he] toke his leve of 
Medea, and went to hir ffader for his licens to go touard his 30 
iournay. 

The king seing his manly corage seid to hym: “ Jason, 
beth right wele avised er thet ye procede eny ferther in 
yournay. Consider wel pat hit is impossible for eny mai 
for to acheue that purpos. And therfor my counsel is that 35 
ye cese perof; ffor I take al pe goddis to recorde and witnesse 
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that hit is not my wil pat ye shuld so put your body in aven- 

tuF to be spilt, of which truly I am right sory.” 
Notwithstonding all the sermonyng, Jason, Ercules, with 
| all pei? lusty company, taken their leve and went streite to 
oe. M4] hote, rowing forthe into a litul * ile where pe ram with pe 
files of gold was in keping. Jason, entring into pe lond alone, 
i leving Ercules with al his peple within the bote, charging 
F theym to abide the? stil vnto pe tyme pat he come ayei, tak- 

4 ing his passage ful manly vnto pe tyme that he come to the 

| 10 sight of the dredeful bolys, where anone kneling on his knees 

| ( seid this charme as he was taught and arose vp, taking his 
if paas touard pe bolis, which with horrible and grisfull gaping 
cast oute fire and flawme. Jason ful wisely and manly toke 
his viol with his licowr and boldely cast it into pei? throtes, 

15 wherwith all sodenly thei? chaulys englewed togidre so pat 
al theire might and power failed and cesed. Jason ful boldely 
toke peim by pe hornes. Dey enclined and obeied his lust 
to pe yok and plogh, with whom he ered pe londe as paciently 
as eny oper beest. 

20 That emprise don, [he] toke his wey streite to pe dragoi, 
which anone cast oute suche an ei? with venym that wold en- 
fecte al a contry. Jason, holdyng his ring on his honde, went 
streite to him, and anone pe dragon lost sight, power, and 
might. Where Jason toke his swerd and be good leysour 

25 smote of his hede, and anone rased oute al pe tethe oute of his 
hede and cast hem of pe londe that he had plowed with pe 
bolys. Of which cursed sede spronge vp anone thorgh might 

i of pe deuell mei armed, which eueryche slewe oper anone in 

pat tyde. 

30 That so don, he went streite to pe ram, which made no 
defence ayenst him, which he toke by pe hornes and with a 
knyfe kutte his throte ; and so at his owne leysour flowe of 
his riche skyi, taking hit with him, and went to his bote, 
whe? Ercules with his meyne was abiding vppon his com- 

35 myng ; pe which were right glad and ioyful of his commyng, 

seyng him save of body. During al which tyme Medea, being 

in an hie toure, sawe him fro pointe to poynte, howe he per- 
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v1, 14b.] formed his emprise, alwey praying * to hir goddis fore his goode 
spede. 

Jason, entering his bote with his flece and felaship, returned 
ayen to king Sithes, pe which was right sory pat Jason hadde 
won so pe flees; but alwey made him faire che? outeward. 5 
But som clerkes sey pat king Sithes lete make pat bolles and 
dragon in so horrible wise by craft of nigromancy to kepe his 
grete tresour. 

But for that worthi conquest Jason was renowned and 
named as for pe worthiest conquerour in eny londe bycause 10 
thefof specially. Vppon which gildefi flece al the courte and 
peple come rennying fore to mervaile and wonder thefvppon, 
euery mai seying his avice pervppon. 

The night folowing, after his conmyng ayen, Medea, being 
in hir chamb? alone, sent priuely after Jason, which with ful 15 
hert and will come to hir vnware of eny persone, telling hir 
euery dele of his iowrney, of which she was right glad and 
joyfull, so pat he last within- hir chambre al pat night, whe? 
betwen hem two they founde a tyme and leysour fore to stele 
awey be night into Grece with the flece of golde and al pe20 
tresour of pe king hir ffader, which was to pe confusion of 
Medea ; ffor afterward he left hir in grete myschef, and toke 
anoper lady. And he hadde by Medea ij sones. And by- 
cause they were so like Jason, Medea slewe hem bothe. But 
of hir I speke no more at this tyme. 25 


: * 
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[1III. How, at Pelleus’ bidding, Hercules and his comrades 
sack and destroy the city of Troy.] 

And whaii Jason and Ercules were come to Grece, Pelleus 
to al mennys sight made hem pe grettest cheer that euer man 
might, but in hert hit was pe contrary. Jasoi, telling Pelleus 30 
his vnele of al his aventures whefof he made him full ioyfull, 
(and) told him also howe he was in a tempest dreveit into Troy 
where Lamedon king sent anone charging vs to voide his 
lond of peyn of deth, which was to vs a ful grete disconfort 
after oure grete labour in pe see. Whervppoi we made oure 35 
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grete othes and by his messengers sent him worde pat er thre 
yere were passed we wold arvye a litul nere him to his disese 


[*Fol. 15a.] and harme if that we might. Wherfor * we pray you, vncele, 


of your goode help and succour in this mater. 

5 Pelleus anone with good hert graunted theire desire, saying 
pat he wold go himself with peim in pat iournay, sending 
Ercules to his cosyn Thalamon king of Messene with certei 
lettres and tokenes that he shuld come with al pat he might 
gete, sending him also to the two worthi kingges and bretherei 

10 Castor and Pollux, king[s] of Sparrus and breperen to Elyi 
quene of Tyndarus, and also to duke Philo, that was lorde of 
the grete prouince of Grece. And al with goode wil graunted 
euerychone at Pelleus desire to go with him to Troy. 

Pelleus in al hast possible made his retenue. And with al 

15 pes worthi lordes moustred in a faire grene playne, which was 
an houge multitude of peple, taking thei? shippes they ' had 
wedur and winde at will til pey come to pe riall have called 
Symeont or Tenadoune, right nygh pe noble cite of Troy, 
which haven pey toke within pe nyght. 

20 Pelleus anone assembled his lordes togidre and seid to 
theym in this wise: “Sirres, ye knowe pe cause of oure com- 
myng hidre, and for what purpos, and penk well pat Lamedoi 
is right manly and wise and cruel of honde. Wherefor but 
we preve wele oure manhode oure name is lost foreeuer.” 

25 Ercules answhering aye seid: “ Yif ye wol be ruled be 
myii avice and counsel, I trust fully to acheue oure purpos.” 
To whom pei graunted euerychone to bei ruled. “ Thei my 
counsel] is that king Castor take with him a suffisant felaship 
and be putte oute bifore, shewing him oponly bifore pe cite 

30 with baners displaied ; king Thalamon with anoper felashipp 
priuely as hit we? in a busshement if nede be to succour ; Pelleus 
with al his peple abiding he? still. And if hit nede, to be suc- 
cour and rescue to theym bothe, Jason and I with anoper 
meyne all priuely er the day spring ley vs all priuely vnder 

35the vynes vnder pe wallis of pe cite, so that what Lamedoi 
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skarmeshith with you, we shal fal bitwen theym and pe 
towne; and so bitwef you and vs for to take and sle hem 

15, and * perauenture wyii the towne also, that is so richely stuffed 
with al maner of tresowr, wherewith we may freight al oure 
shippes and lede into Grece.” Al the lordes, thenking his 5 
counsell goode, folowed his entent. 

Castor in pe mornyng shewing him oponly bifore pe cite 
with baners displaied in the felde in the sight of Lamedon 
and al pe cite, anone Lamedon assembled his peple and with 
manly corage yssed oute at the yates, meting with Castor, and 10 
in suche wise skarmeshed with him that he slewe grete parte 
of his peple and, had not Thalamoi come the rather with 
succour, hadde slayne Castor. But Thalamoi brak so sodenly 
vppon Lamedoi pat he slewe grete peple of Troy. But alwey 
thei of pe cite yssed out, and at pe last put Thelamot and 15 
Castor to disconfite. Thet Pelleus brak oute with a fers 
company, skarmeshing ful longe tyme with pe Troians, sley- 
ing ful moche peple on bothe parties. Then brak oute Jason 
and Ercules and we? sodenly in pe bak of pe Troians that 
so bitwen Ercules and pe Grekes pe Troians werei slayn and 20 
disconfite, Jason keping still the yatis of the cite, where 
pey smeten of the hede of Lamedof and cast hit vnder horse 
fete, sleing al pe remenaunt. And so passedeii into pe cite, 
where they left on lyve noper mai, womai, ne childe, dispoy]- 
ing al pe cite of their richesse and tresoure, stuffing ful her 25 
shippes therwith, preseruyng Exeona doughter of king Lame- 
doi of lyve bycause of hir beute. But they casten downe pe 
cite and laft no stone stonding vppon other, but made hit 
playne euei with the soyle. 
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[V. How Priamus, son to king Laomedon, rebuilds the city 30 
of Troy. ] 


This vengeaunce so cruelli don, token thei? shippes, ledyng 
Exeona with al oper tresoure with theym into Grece. At 
which tyme was Priamus, son and eif to king Lamedon, lying 
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at pe sege bifor a castell, whether tydinges come to him of a] 
pis strong vengeau[n]ce. He, al distroubled and mased of 

al thes sorowful tydingges, sodenly laft pe sege and come 
[*Fol. 16a.] home, whe? he fonde no stone stondyng * vppon other, but 
5al was playii leyde with the erthe, for sorowe of which, as wel 
for ffader, suster, and oper ffrende, and fore all the other harme, 
despite, and shame he toke suche an hevinesse that longe 
tyme he was oute of himself. But by prosses of tyme with 
confort of frendes he was drawei to sadnesse ayen. And 
10anone thefaft? he toke to ful purpose to reedefy and bilde 
pe cite of newe, and in suche wise that hit shuld not so lightly 
bei lost, and in al hast sende into many a contrey and diuerse 
londe for pe moost prudent and wisest mei of craft that might 
be founde and gete, sparing for no cost ne expense, purposing 
15 fully to make suche a cite and so strong that he wold neuer 
drede for none enemy noper for werre ne pees. To which 
the? cami ful many a crafty masoi, carpenter, smyth, and al 
oper pat longeth to suche occupacion that haddeii ful redy 
knowlache and konnyng as wel in gemetry as in other sotel 
20insight of werkes, where they toke he? markes and mesures 
of lengthe and compasse of the cite, the which was made so 
large that a grete ryver ran porgh the myddes, whefoii was 
sette many a mylle and stuff of fissh ynogh within pe same, 
al maner of cornes and frutes growing within pe cite, pastures 
25 wode, and medewe, so that pey shuld neuer nede of no thing 
withoute ; ffor, as Guydo seith, hit was iij daies iowrney 
abought the wallis. Which wallis were reysed of iiij cubites 
of he3t, and toured so thik that euery toure might succour 
other, and euery toure lx cubites hier pet pe wallis, and bothe 
30 wallis and toures ful bigely mascolde with depe diche and 
double, ful mighty contremured so that if eny man were 
[*Fol. 16b.] within he might neuer oute withoute help. * On which cite 
was sette vj yates, of which pe first hight Dardanydes, the 
second Tymbria, the third Elias, the iiij Sethas, the fift 
35 Tamydes, the vj Troianaan. And bifore euery of thes was 
set a strong bulwerk as mighti as eny castell with barres and 
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heps fora sure defence. There were also many smale posternes 
with planchettes, if nede were to issue oute as wel in tyme of 
pes as of werre. He lete make also bi the one side of the 
towne an houge and a mi3ti dungeon, a toure that was hie and 
thik pat no ordenaunce shuld hurt him, diched and counter- 
mured strongely, within which Priamus held his palis, and 
[it] was called Ilyon. He lete make also his worpi temple 
of his goddis, ful richely arraied, where he made his rightes 
and sacrafices. 

This cite fully made and performed, Priamus sending into 10 
many a londe and towne for the moost subtile men of all 
maner of craftes that might be gete and founde, yeving peym 
bothe house and londe fre as fore pei? owne lyves, setting 
euery craft by peymself, stuffing the cite also with laborers 
and comeners for to labour and plogh, sending also into 15 
many a contrey for the manlyest men of werre pat might be 
goten, stuffing euery toure abought pe cite with theym to 
defende the cite if nede wef, assignyng to euery toure a certeil 
of lyvelode for thei? wages eternaly to endure. Within which 
cite there was al maner of commoditees so that theym nede 20 
no thing to seche withoute while pe worlde may endure, 
neper for maf ne beest. This cite so worthely made and 
stuffed, Priamus ful rialli dwelling in his palis with Ecuba 
his quene, having abought theym he? childeren Ector, Parys, 
Deyphebus, Elacyus that was a noble clerk, Troylus, Pallio- 95 

l. 17a.) dorus, * and Gamenede that died; of doughteres, Granchia 
that was maried to Eneas, Cassandra a ful grete dyueneras, and 
Polixene, and also of oper sones goten on purchas xxx" ful 


worthi knightes. 


[v1. How Antenor is sent to Greece to regain his aunt 30 
Hesiona, and of his failure to achieve his purpose. | 


Priamus, thus being in his grete ese and welthe, remembring 
him vppoii a day on pe grete cruelte don to him, [called] his 
lordis euerychone saying to peim in this wise: “Sirres, ye 
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knowen well of pe grete vengeaunce and cruelte doi to our 
aunceters and destruxion of oure cite and tresoure by be 
Grekes and of pe taking and ravesshing of my suster Exeona, 
pat is yit holden and vsed of king Talamoi to hir opoi 

5and grete disclaundre and shame and oures also, the which 
greueth me more thei al the oper harmes. Wherefor, be 
your goode avise and counsell, I am fully purposed for to 
sende vnto pe Grekes to wite whether they woll reforme and 
amend eny of pes grete wronges other no.” To which 

10 purpose al the lordes consented and saidet hit were wel 
doit to assay the? wil thefin. 

Then, forasmoche as Antenor was named and knowei for 
the moost prudent and wisest mai of al pat contrey and in 
many anoper londe also, Priamus sent him vppoii his message 

15and enbasset into Grece vnto Pilleus, saying in this wise: 
“Priamus king of Troy wold pat ye remembre of pe grete 
wronge and vengeable cruelte don to king Lamedoi his ffader 
and to his cite of Troy, and praied som dele to amende and 
reforme his grete wrong and distruxion and taking awey of al 
20 peire tresoure, and in especyall pe withholding so longe of his 
suster Exeona to his grete shame and al hir kyii and frendes.” 

To whom Pelleus answhered and seid: “If that Priamus 
hold him greued or displesed of eny thing doi by vs bifor 
this tyme, sey to him that he take amendis therfor where that 

25he may; ffor truly of vs gete he nou3t.” 

Antenor, seing that hit was no bote to tary the? no lenger, 
(he) went streite to king Thalamon, and of Priamus bihalf 

[*Fol. 17b.] praied him to restore ayei his suster Exeona * that he had so 
longe bothe vsed and occupied, taking no reward of hir berth 
30 ne of the goddis. To whom he yaf answhere and seid: “Sey 
to Priamus pat ayenst his wil and lust I brought hir hider, 
and at his desire y wol never sende hir aye’, and for his sake 
she shal fare the worse.” 

Antenor, having his answhere, went streite to Castor and 

35 Pollux, praying theym on Priamus bihalf somwhat for to 
make restitucioh of the grete wronges and harmes doi to 
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theym, to his fader, and oper of Troy. Which yauen answher 
and seiden that if Priamus held him mysplesed for oure dedis 
don at Troy bifor this tyme, byd him hold him wel therto 
lest he take more hefaft? if he noyse it to moche. 

Antenor, having thes finel answheres, toke his shipp and 5 
returned to Troy, and made ful report of al pei? answheres. 

Priamus, right gretly meued of pes answheres, called bifor 
him Ector and al his sones with all his oper lordes, making 
Antenor declaf to hem al pe croked answheres, wherof they 
were al greued sore. 10 


[vir. Of the rape of Helen by Paris.] 


Priamus, calling his son Ector, seying to him that foras- 
moche as pe Grekes have doit vs pes grete wronges and harmes 
and also eternal shame and taking and yit withholding of thi 
aunte Exeona, and for all this haue y but short answhere, I 15 
aim avised to ordeyne a retenue of manly and worthli men, 
and to send the thider with they as hi? capten for to be 
avenged vppon the Grekes and bring fro thens Exeona thyne 
aunte. 

Ector answhering his ffader seid: “ Hit is well don to be 20 
wel avised or ye sende in suche [wise] thidre, and to take so 
grete a purpos and emprise into suche a londe as Grece is hit 
wer gode to thenk of the ende: ffor pe shame of my aunte 
is moche lesse pei the losse of many a thousand lyves.” 

His brother Paris hering him sey pes wordes seid ynto his 25 
fader: “If hit lust you to late me haue a retenue, I wol 
vndertake to fecche home my aunte, oper I wol do theym as 
grete shame or that I departe fro thens.” 

ol. 18.) | Eetor answhering his brother seid : * “ Broper, hit is goode 
to be wele avised, for al pe might of Europ and Aufrik bei 30 
allied and vnder subieccion to Grece and many another mighti 
region, and to vs is noper help nor succour longing saue only 
pe province of Assie which is right simple ayenst al oure 
enemyes,” 
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Paris, taking no reward to pe wordes of Ector ne to 
no thing pat foloweth, (but) hath fully taken his purpos, pe 
iournay, vppon him, praying his fader that peple and shipping 
might be redy in hast with suche stuff that nedeth therefor 

5 perteyning and longing for his estate. 

Of which enprise and coragious wil his ffader pe king was 
right glad and fayne, and in al hast sent into al the parties 
of his londe for pe best and manliest mei that he might finde, 
and made vpp his retenue, ordeynyng shippes and al oper 

10 stuff that shuld long to him so pat hit was al redy, as wel 
stuff of vitaile as oper ordenaunce, for pe werre, bothe for 
water and for lond. 

Paris mostring his peple toke leve and blessing of ffader 
and moder and went to shipp and hadde weder and winde at 

15 wyll, arryved in aii ile of Grece called Citherot, of which pe 
worthi king Menelaus was lord (of), and of fortune at that tyme 
was from home for a title that he claymed in Tesaile. Paris 
with his felashipp being in this ile, in which there was a 
temple of Diane the grete goddess, at pe which tyme pe grete 

20sollempnite and vigil of pe seid goddes was holden. To 
which sacrafices and offering al pe peple of pe contrey abought 
was come thider fore to do pei? olde costumes and dewtees. 
To which temple Paris with a certei of his felashipp come for 
to se pe vsage of pat contrey. 

25  ffayre Elyii quene and wife to kyng Menelay, hering of pe 
commyng of Paris into pe temple, come with a certei of hir 
maidones pryveli to haue a sight of that yonge lusty Paris, 
taking hir place of pe one side of the temple whe? Paris with 
one suche as him lust of his felaship made his walke and 

30 stacions, casting alwey his eye and sight priuely touard the 

[*Fol. 18b.] fayre * Ely, which sodenly was so planted in his hert pat al 
other besynesse was foryete and leide aside. 

Elyii, being in he? closet, seing this fressh lusty Paris so 
wel demenyng in his aray, walking alwey beside to and fro, 

35 sodenly was so sette in hir hert pat al oper thinges she for- 
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yete, stryving with hirself how to finde a mene for to be in 
speche with him, Parys in like wise turmentyng in his mynde 
howe to finde a wey to come to hir presence. Amonge which 
brennyng thoughtes sodenly he laft his felawe and went streite 
into pe closet of Elyn, wherof she [was] pe gladdest woman 5 
on live, having him in hir presence, they two holding peym 
so longe togider in the temple pat either hadde ful knowlache 
of operis hert ; where there was no ioy to seche. Atte which 
tyme hit was fully appoynted and accorded bitwei peym two 
pat she shuld go with Parys to Troy. They sette hir tyme 10 
and houre of peif going. 

Parys taking his leve of hir went streyte vnto his shipp 
charging al his peple in her best array to wayte vppon him 
and also his shipment that his shipp were vnder saile. 

In pe poynte of the day Paris with his felashipp taking his 15 
wey ayen to pe temple, taking Elyn by the honde, dispoiling 
pe temple of all pe jewelles and relikes foundeni therin, hold- 
yng his wey streite vnto pe palis of king Melany, robbing, 
dispoiling, and taking awey with him all pe richesse and 
tresoure founden thefrwithin, carying hit to shippes with all 20 
hole oper richesse and goodes founde within pe ile, Elyn 
and he with all pei? felashipp entring thei? vesselles, drowen 
vp saile, with winde at wyll went pei? wey, holding pe hie see 
til they come to pe lordes of Troye into aii ile called Tededon, 
where they londed and rested theym, sending to his ffader 95 
king Priamus certefying him holy as hit was fortuned. 

Priamus ful glad in hert fore pe taking of Elyi, trusting 
by hir to haue hadde ayeii his suster—but hit turned afterward 
to moche more myschef on bothe parties—Priamus, taking 
with him Ector, Troylus, and all his oper childerei and lordes, 3 

ol. 19a,] (and) come to pe ile of Teledot, whe? Paris,* Elyi, and al 
he? oper felashipp was abiding pe wil of Priamus ; the which 
anone lete aray and ordeine pe mariage bitwen Paris and Elyn. 
After which they anone conveied hir ful rially into Troy, 
where they begon hir ful lusty lyfe. 35 
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[ VIII. How the Greeks, at Menelaus’ bidding, collect a fleet 
and sajl against Troy. ] 


After which ravesshing of Ely, pe grete noyse arose sodenly 
thorghoute pe ile of Sitheren and so thorgh al pe londe of 
5Grece vnto pe tyme that hit come to pe eris of king Menelay 
where he was in strange contrey. ffor sorrowe of which he 
fell in suche a sodei rage that he had ny destroied himself, 
But as sone as he my3t apese his mortal sorrowe he returned 
home into Sitheron whe? he fonde his palis, the temple, and 
10al pe ile abought clene dispoyled of al pe richesse, tresour, 
and oper goodis that was within; pe which in suche wise 
renewed his sorowes that he was ny fal into dispaire. But by 
prosses of tyme, with grete confort and labowr of frendes, he 
was repaired to his wisdom and sadnesse, sending in all hast 
15 vnto Castor and Pollux, bretheren of quene Elyi, pat must be 
chef fore the pursute of Elyi, sending also vnto al pe frendes 
that they might gete in eny contre to bei venged off pe Troians, 
The Grekes, holding hemself so rial and worthi, had ful 
grete despite pat eny Troians shuld be so hardy to do eny so 
20 grete outerage and shame within thei? londes. Wherevppoi 
they holy toke fully to purpose, euery lorde at his owne cost 
and charge, to be avenged of that grete despite in al pe hast 
possible, commyng to king Menelay in this wise: ffirst pe 
worthi Achilles, Dyomede, king Tendalus, the worthi king 
25 Agamenon that was made gouernour of pe Grekes oost, king 
Patroclus, king Cylyus, king Arax, king Telamus, Vlixes, 
king Prothesilaus, Neptolomys, king Pallamydes, king Polly- 
damus, Makary, pe king of Parce, the king of Daymes, 
Amphimachus,’ king Pollibete, Mathaon, and Pollidrus, duke 
30 Antiphis of Esida and of Eriale, Polliphebus, Carpenor king 
[*Fol. 19b.] of Capady, Trerarius king of Beysa, pe king of Barbary, * 
Cariac pe king of Coloson, pe king Philex of Trace, duke 
Ampheus, duke fforcunus of pe ile of Bosy, king Philanyme 
of Tigre, king Porces, king Sygamon with his two bretherei 
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of Ethiope, Terenes king of Dares, Archiligus, king Epistro- 
phus. All which kinges euerych brou3t a grete nombre of 
shippes stuffed sufficiently in pe moost mighti wise as well of 
maii as of vitayle, beside many anoper lorde that come at pe 
desire of pes said lordes to bei avenged vppon pe Troians. 5 
The king Priamus, having knowlage of pis grete purpos 
taken ayenst him in so feruent wise, ordeined full manly and 
wisely by pe counsell of Ector to resist peire malis in stuffing 
pe cite with vitaile ; pen ordeynyng so grete a nombre of meni 
of werre so that he hadde of kingges, dukes, and oper grete 10 


lordes of name iij and xiij, bringing with theym v° thousand 
and xxiiij thousand beside al oper stuff of pe cite, repayring 
ful strongly al pe defence of the cite. 

The Grekes, assembling and mostring al pei? mi3ti and 
houge power in a day vpponi a faire playne which was ful 15 
mervelouse to beholde ; where anone was ordeined euery man 
to be? harneys to shipp, and euery capten their vesselles 
assigned. Drawing vp ancre and sayle, having weder and 
winde at will, on an hole flete sayling togid? vnto pe tyme 
that they come within pe bondis of Troy into the haven of 20 
Symeont. 


[{X. Of the various battles between the Greeks and the 
Trojans, and of the signal prowess of Hector. ] 


Of which arryvale anone king Priamus having ful know- 
lage, purposed fully to lette pei? arryvale, ordeynyng Ector, 25 
Paris, and Troilus with grete nombre of peple to lette peif 
aryvale if they might. 

The Grekes, having knowlage of peir purpos ayenst theym, 
purveied thei? londing in ful wise aray and goode ordenaunce 
in saluacion of theymself. Notwithstonding which, Ector 30 
with his felashipp yaf peim suche batayle at peire landing that 
the? was slayne on pe Grekes part xxiij m' and iiij° men. 
And Ector himself there slewe king Protheselay and mo pen 

ol. 20,.]@ thousand mei with * his owne honde. After which Ector 
returned ayen to Troy. 35 
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The Grekes al pat night commyng to londe, (and) in pe 
poynte of pe day come in hole batail bifore the cite with so 
grete multitude of peple that they made xvij grete wardes 
with ful mighti ordenaunce in euery warde. And chef captei 

5and cheften of al pe Grekes part during pe sege was king 
Agamenon and oi pe Troians part was Ector chose’. 

Having ful grete aspies of theire commyng that mornyng 
befor Troy, ordeynyng a certei of peple with him, [Hector] 
met peym in pe felde, skarmeshing togider til derk ny3t, 

10 where Ector himself slewe ij kinges, and grete parte [were] 
slayne of bothe parties, but pe more part on pe Grekes side. 
After which day pere was daiely skarmeshing during viij 
month and grete slaughter on bothe parties, and namely oi 
pe Grekes part. 

15 Aftre which feruent werre was take a trete during x!" 
dayes for to releve men hurt of bothe sides.’ 

[*Fol. 2la.] *Atte which trety Ector ordeined vppon on day with hin 
his bretherei, Paris, Troilus, and Deyphebus, with a grete 
nombre of peple to fight with hem. Atte which skarmyssh 

20 was slay xxx M' and vij® on bothe parties. And the? was 
Deyphebus slay, and on pe Grekes part king Archiligus, 
Potroclus, and king Amphimachus. But alwey pe Grekes 
turned home at nyght with the worse. Which skarmeshing 
engendred so grete hate and envy oi bothe parties that pey 

25 skarmeshed and fought dayely togidre withoute eny speche of 
trety ij yere and iij monthe; within which terme was grete mul- 
titude slay on bothe sides, and principally on pe Grekes side. 

King Agamenoi, seing pe grete myschef and losse of peple, 
sending into Troy to Priamus for a trety that endured vj 

30 monthe ; within pe which either party had her disporte with 
other, as well pe Grekes into pe cite as pe Troians amonge pe 
Grekes. 

Vnder which trete Calcas of Troy, a bisshopp, a grete clerk, 
a devinowr, founde by his calculacioi and by pe answher of 

35 his goddis that Troy shuld be destroied within short tyme. 


1 Half of fol. 20a and the whole of fol. 20b are blank. 
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Taking fulli to purpos to leve pe Troians and to go to pe 
Grekes which was ful wortheli and nobely receyued of pe Grekes 
for his gret name and fame, the Grekes purposing to gif him 

a rule and gouernaunce among theym, trusting within short 
tyme by his wisdom to acheue he? purpose ayenst Troy, ffor 5 
what by his hie wisdom and answhere of his goddis and also 
bycause he knewe al pe counsell of Troy he wold the rather 
bring hit to confusion. And so by his false sleghtes and 
yntrue wyles did and performed. 

After which trety ended, peF bigaii a newe feruent werre, 10 
skarmeshing daiely togider pat peple was slayi on both 
parties ful grete and houge nombr. ffortuned vppoi a day 
Ector come proudely skarmeshing with theim fro morrow til 
derk nyght. At which day the Troians had pe worse: ffor 
there was slayn king Epistrophis, and king Eros and Antenor 15 
a ful famous lorde and chef counseloure of Troy taken 
with many anoper worthi lorde. Bycause of which pei resort 

ol. 21b.] daily to so feruent and mortall werre that hit endured * xviij 
monthe withoute eny speche of trety, so pat pe peple on both 
parties were gretely amenesed and lost ; but of pe Grekes part 20 
pey weren oft refresshed, and on Troy part no succour but 
euer wasted. 

ffortuned that at pe Grekes request there was anoper trety 
taken pat endured iij monthe, during which either partie come 
to and fro to oper, disporting and pleying with oper. Vnder 25 
which trety pe false traitour Calcas, that was made chef coun- 
selour on pe Grekes part, come into peire counsell amonge pe 
lordes praying peym that forasmoche that he was of his owne 
volunte come to theym, leving behinde him pe goodis and 
namely his childe and doughter Criseide, pat pey wold geve 30 
him som prisoner of Troy by pe which he might haue oute his 
doughter fro pe Troians. To whom the Grekes graunted 
anone and yaf him pe famous mai Antenor, that was one of 
pe chef counselowrs of Troy bifore, by whom afterward was 
the cite destroied and lost ; ffor wher that Priamus sende oute 35 
Cresside to fecche home Antenor, he was after traitour to him 
and to pe cite. 
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[x. Of Hector’s death, by Achilles slain, and of the mar- 
velous manner in which his body is embalmed. ] 


The tyme of trety ended, Ector, purposing him to make ' a 
proude iourney vppon the Grekes, ordeined him v wardes, 
5eueryche to succour other. The night bifor, the wife of 
Ector, lying in hir bedde, hadde a vision in hir slepe by pe 
which she vnderstode wel that if Ector held his purpos the 
morowe in pe feld that he shuld be slayn. Where she come 
rennyng to him, praying him as [for] pat day to absteyn him 
10 fro pe felde, telling him hir avision, whereof he seid hit was 
but false bileue and idolatri, and set no3t therby, bidding hir 
to speke no mof thefof, ffor he wold not breke his purpos 
for no thing. She, rennyng to Priamus, praying him to re- 
strayne his purpos, enformyng him what shuld folowe if he 
15 went oute that day, and to lete Paris and Troilus hold his 
purpos, which with grete peyne obeyed his charge. Paris and 
Troilus skarmeshing in pe felde, which in short tyme wer 
dryven abakke touard pe cite, but right grete nombr slayi 
on bothe partie, Ector, in a maner seing theym disconfite, 
(*Fol. = armed him in hast, taking his horse, * and rode oute at pe 
yate, returnyng the Troians ayen into pe feld, encowntering 
king Philex, whom he slewe with his spere. Theft come king 
Pallamydes with a grete multitude of peple and fil vppoi 
Ector. To whom he retwrned and put at disconfitu? and 
25smote him downe fro his horse, lighting downe for to rase fro 
him his cote, as hit was his vsage what he had slayii eny lorde. 
And as at that tyme having none of his peple abo3t him, 
vnware behinde him come Achilles and bare him thorgh with 

a spere, where pe flour of knighthode fel downe dede to pe 
3ogrownde. Of whom ano pe noyse sprong thorgh the feld 
that Ector was slayni ; ffor sorowe of which pe Troians, ful of 
sorowe and caf, anone returned aye to pe cite, carying pe 
body of Ector with theym ; ffor whom Priamus, Ecuba, Polli- 
cene, Paris, Troilus, and al pe cite after madefi pe grettest 
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lamentacion and dedely sorowe that with their’ lyves might be 
made, ffalling fulli in dispaire, trusting none oper but in short 
tyme to lese the cite and all, for Ector was so noble of gouern- 
aunce and so doughti of honde that he had slaine with his 
owne honde xv kinges beside many anoper lorde, and neuer 5 
feld [to] put disconfit where he hadde pe gouernaunce vnto that 
tyme; which he might not escape, eschue, ne voide, notwith- 
stonding that he was warned bifore. 

Wherevppon the Troyans sent oute for a trety of vj monthe ; 
during which Priamus, ordeyning for pe sepultu? of Ector, 10 
ffull rially held pe obsequijs and vigiles, brannyng therin the 
riche jewellis, clopes of golde, encense, bawmes, milke, with 
many anoper riche thing, so that pe sauowr was made swete 
vp to heueii, alwey conseruyng pe body hole by craft of mail 
for to endure bodely right as he did bifor, saving that he was 15 
withoute life. ffor whom there was made a towmbe, the moost 
rial and riche that might be ordeined, Ector stonding ther- 
vppon flesshly, holding his swerd draweii in his honde. And 
by craft the? we? ordeined smale pipes of golde, put thorgh 
his hede, strecching porgh euery veyne and lym of his body. 20 

22b.] Porgh * which pipes was rennyng by craft a licowr into euery 
part of his body pat alwey kept pe body like fressh and grene 
and wel colored, setting also vnder his fete a bason with a 
certeii of bawme, which made his breth as swete as euer hit 
was, and a winde by craft fro vnder his fete blowing thorgh 25 
him, as he had bei quyk and brething, so that none stranger 
shuld well knowe but pat he were of life. And of hys array 
hit were to longe to tell. 


[XI. How Achilles, enamoured of Polyzena, refrains from 
battle. ] 30 


But vnder pis trety take bitwen pe Troians and pe Grekes, 
after this rial tombe made and doi, eyther parte come ent?, 
disporting with oper. Amonge which vppoi a day Achilles 
entred the cite with oper Grekes in a poer sowdiours array, 
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vnknowe of the Troians, for to se the gise and vsage of theyin, 
holding his wey streite into pe temple whe? pe obsequijs and 
vigilis were in doing, Priamus, Ecuba, Paris, Troilus with 
many anoper lorde and lady doing theire sacrafices and 
5 obseruaunces, as pei? gise was, for Ector, Ector alwey bihold- 
ing fresshly and sternely of peym, and namely, as him semed, 
on Achilles, with swerd drawe in honde. Whereof Achilles 
was asstonyed and abasshed, stonding in doute wheper he was 
quik or dede, saving he conforted himself with pe mortal] 
10 hevinesse that he sey there made for him. Amonge which 
prece Achilles cast his sight aside and sey pe faire Pollicene, 
suster of Ector and Troilus, whos love anone pershed his hard, 
cursed hert in so strong a wise that he might not wele endure 
his hard peines. Retwrnyng ayeii to pe Grekes with the grettest 
15 peyne that might be suffred, praying a seruaunt of his, a well 
avised knight, for to go vnto Ecuba vppon his behalf, desiring 
hir doughter Pollicene in mariage. Ecuba, anone remembring 
on his worthinesse and also of pe myschef that was like to 
folowe if she denyed his desire, (she) seid that she wold speke 
20 thereof vnto Priamus. Wherto Priamus answhered and seid, 
if that Achilles woll take vppoii him to make pe Grekes cese 
[*Fol. 23a.] thei? wer? * and also that he wold be ful frende to him and to 
al pe Troians as alliaunce axeth, he wold graunte his wil therein. 
Of which answhe? Achilles was pe ioyfullest on lyve, 
25 promising fully to performe his desire, taking his wey streite 
vnto pe king Agamenoin where he was in counsell amonge his 
lordes, yeving theym his avice and counsell that forasmoche 
as grete part of pe peple is destroied, and howe that their 
goddis werent displesed for pe dethe of so houge a nombre that 
30 were slay on bothe parties, and pe quarel of pe Grekes 
no3t goode but of pride don he coude not sey, but yaf hem 
his counsell to returne ayen to Grece er fortune turned fully 
ayenst theym. 
To whom they yaue answhe? and seidei, sithen they had 
35 bidde’i so longe and, as pei trusten, [were] nowe atte the poynte 
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of wynnyng of the cite, they wold not leve it so, but make’ al 
thing redy for the feld ayenst pe morowe because pe trety was 
don that day. 

On the morowe, the Grekes rennyng bifore the cite, Troilus 
and Paris encountring hem in pe felde slewe on pe Grekes 
part grete nombre and drove peym home into peire tentez, 
dispoiling, and robbing, brennyng their logges. Achilles, 
holding him still, (and) wold in no wise fight ayenst pe 
Troians for pe loue of faire Pollicene. 


[X1I. How Troilus is slain by Achilles, and how Achilles, 10 
enticed within the temple, is there treacherously slain by 
Paris. ] 


Oi pe next day folowing Troiles with his company come 
oute proudely, skarmeshing with theym, and slogh grete 
nombre of theym so that they floweii into pe tent of Achilles, 15 
which stode at defence ayenst Troilus. The Grekes so releued 
on Troilus that of fortune Troilus slowe king Pollibete and 
kingg Mathaon, and wounded Diomede thorgh be body, 
folowing theym so pat his horse was slayn. His peple 
returned aye, where Achilles with a grete peple fel on him 20 
and smote of his hede, and drewe the body after him at his 
horse taile in pe moost shamefull wise that euer eny worpi 
mai had withoute cause. Wherefor Achilles was gretely 
repreued as wel of pe Grekes as of pe Troians. ffor sorowe of 
which Priamus, Ecuba, and al pe Troians we? gretly in25 
dispair ; ffor after Ector he was peir protectour. 

%b.] Eeuba, thenking off this grete cruelte and fals treson * of 
Achilles, purposed fully be som treson to bring him to his 
ende. Whefvppon she send to hir son Paris, and bade ordeine 
him a felashipp redy for to sle Achilles; for she wold send for 30 
him as for the trety of pe mariage, and to mete with hir in pe 
temple, wher she shuld kepe him in secret wise vnto pe tyme 
pat he sey best tyme to fall of him and to sle him. 
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Achilles [was] the gladdest mat of pe erthe whaii he was 
sent fore, trusting to haue a ful ende of his mariage. He 
toke with him but one knight or two, come yiito pe temple, 
and, as he kneled, one smote him vnder the fote, wherof he 

5died anone. And thei they lete smyte of his hede, and cast 
the body into the canel where dogges and cowes shuld 
deuou? him. 


[x111. Of the conspiracy of Antenor and Eneas to surrender 
the city to the Greeks. ] 


10 Aft? which treason so don to Achilles, the Grekes so fer- 
uently werred vpon pe Troians dayly that grete party was 
destroied off bothe sides and namely on the Troians party. 

Vppoti a day Paris, making him redy for to make a iowrnay 
oi pe Grekes, which in like wise made peym redy to rei bifor 

15 pe cite, where at pe yatis they mette so feruently that pere 
was grete sla3ter; but pe Troians had pe worse, ffor Paris was 
pere slay and grete parte of his peple, which renued pe 
sorowe of Priamus ffore pet had he no chefteii laft of life to 
gouerne his peple. Whe? Priamus toke to purpos to kepe the 

20cite and no more to issue oute ne to skarmyssh with theym. 

Antenor and Eneas, pwrposing fully to haue the cite 
destroied, come to Priamus seying in this wise: hit were 
nedeful for to make a trety for a pes and to restore ayei 
Elyii to hir lorde with tresoure for his damage, suche as might 
25be accorded fore. Priamus, hering pei? desires,’ denied hir 
axing. They, seing this, wenteii to al pe comons of pe cite, 
and with peire speche so deceyued peym pat they made al 
peym come byfor the king, saying, but if ye wol consent to 
pei? desires, pey wold depose him and chese pem suche a king 
30as shuld make a finell pes for al peir profit. Priamus, seying 
howe they had bent pe comyns with false flateryng that he 
might not be of might to withstond al peir malis, consented 
[*Fol. 24a.] to a trety for vj * monthe. Vnder pe which trety the false 
traitoure seid pat al pe couenauntes shuld be engrosed and en- 
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rolled and Ely deliuered and Exeona brought ayen with 
deliueraunce of al pe prisoners of eiper party, and so to haue 
eternal pees bitwen pe Grekes and Troians. 


(xm. How, by the introduction of an horse of brass into 
Troy, the city is destroied, and the royal prisoners slain.] 5 


In pe mene tyme Antenor and Eneas with the consent of pe 
false traitour Calcas lete make aii horse of bras so large and 
moche pat hit was mervaile to speke thereof. Which horse 
the Grekes desired to offre to the goddes Mynerva within pe 
temple of Troy, like as pey had made he? avowes bifore tyme, 10 
Priamus graunting as fore their offering and sacrafice peir 
entent. Which horse, whan he was by craft brought vnto the 
yate, he was so houge pat, vnto pe tyme pat pe walles weren 
broke to make pe yate larger, hit my3t not entre. Within 
which horse was hidde a pousand mei armed. The Grekes 15 
[were] also euery maii redy in hir best aray, so pat whaii pe 
horse were past porgh pe brosten yate pen [bigan] mei to lepe 
oute of his bely. And pere pei slewe al pat pei fonde aboute 
pe cite as porters and kepers therof. The Grekes, awayting 
wel vppon peyM, refi yn at onys and so won pe cite. 20 

Priamus, seing this myschef, fled into pe temple, whe? pe 
fonde him and slowe him, dispoiling pe temple of all pe rich- 
esse and tresoure, saving that [which] was pe two traitors, 
taking oute Ely and pe son of Achilles, sleing Pollicene, 
leving no pece with oper of hir body, leding Ecuba into25 
Grece for to stone hir ther to dethe, breking downe pe wallis 
of pe cite, and slewe al pe peple found perin, and brent euery 
house. 


[xv. Of the number of men slain on each side. ] 


But for to tell of pe debate and discord of pe Grekes for pe 30 
tresour in pei? going homward, and howe euery lord slewe 
oper, and som [were] exiled foreuer oute of Grece—as Dares 
and Guydo writei—, hit wold make a longe prosses. But 
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fro pe lying of pe sege into pe ende wef slay off pe Grekes 

party viij® m' vij? xvj mefi ; and on pe Troians party we? slayj 

vj° M! and ix® men; and so, as I suppose, neper party wor 

[*Fol. 24b.] gretly at the ende. * ffor afterward Eneas slewe Antenor, for 
5he shuld not haue gretter rule pen he amonge theym that 

askope oute of Troy. And pe frendis of Antenor basshed and 

exiled Eneas foreuer, whe? he lost all that euer he oper his 
aunceters gate. And alwey the ende of euery tresoi and 

falsenes [turneth] to sorowe and myschef at the last. Amen, 
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